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1. Now' a l•('vise(l tox<" of Yoga." 
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f^ W T^ngr nRJ^r^n^rsftff^rrgHfr f?^ftgrf^ ? f ^w ir if ? i* 
R^snrr?T: ^rorf^: ii \ h 

V yAsa’s OO.M M UNTA R.^ . 

“Now.” 'J’his word liero Iciiotcs iimlortiikin,i;. A U'Xl .giving a loviM'd 
critical tcaidiiiig of Vo.ga is to Ik' iinderstooil as havug Itoon niidertakon. 

Yoga is contemplation (Saniadlii, tranco), and it is a ('haractoristie 

of the mind pervading all its planes. '! he planes ol the mind are : — 
Wandering (Ksipta) ; b’orgetful (.Mhdlia); OccasioAally sternly or distracted 
(Viksipta) ; ()ne-pointe<l tHkagra) ; and Ifesirained iXirnddha), 
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thcae tlio c()iiteni|jliitiou in the (jC(*>asioiiiiIly steady mind does 
not fall under the heading of Yoga, heeauso of mislead iness appearing 
in close sequence. 'J^hat however, which in the one-pointed mind, fully 
shows forth an ohje^ct existing as sneli in its most ])erfect form, removes 
the afllictions, -loosens the lionds of karma and thus inclines it towards 
restraint, is said lo he the Cognitive Trance (Sanipraimita Samadhi). And 
we shall explain fni*thei* that this is accompanied by philosophical curiosity 
(vitarka), medilation (vichara), bliss (anamla), and egoism (asmita). 

lien however all the moditications come under rc'Straint, the 
trance is iiltra-eognitivc' (Asamprajnata Samadhi). 

YACUASPA'l rs (\ LOSS. 

Bhagavjin PataujMli lioro compost'd the aphorism, “ Now a rovisc'd text, of Vofta,” witli 
the objeefc of staOni;* the siihjoet of the treafise he desired to wrilo, so (hat it may 

attract tlie intelligeiii studenl aodaisi^ that the reader may be able to understand with ease* 

Tli(i wortl ‘ Now ’ (at ha,. Mh‘ tirst of (lit' seiit(*nc<' is ox))lain('d : ‘Now’: Tliis word 

here denotes undertaking.” 

The word* now ’ does not in'ro denote sofincnee, as it does in, “ Now thero is li^ht.” 

Tlio word* ann.sasana’ means here a text-book, the d<‘rivative meaning’ beijigtliat 
by whicli somotliing is taught ; and lliis can not bo begun in secjiu'net* of tlu^ performance* 
of mental and idiysical restraint. On the contrary liowevor the (l(*sirt‘ /o know and the 
knowledge* of re*alitie>s appear in st*e|uenee of the*! d(*siro te> (*xplaiii thei kiiowlealge* of 
realities. Assays the Ve*da Ther<*foro let liim see the* self, in the self ” afti*r having 
controlled the minel an<l Mie^ senses amt be'e,*e)me ele*sire*le‘ss, e*ndiiring anel e*ontomplal ive*, 
(Rr. U. TV. 4.2^). 

. Although it is possible, that the* ejue*st.it>ning of a student the perfe)rmane*e of purifh'a- 
tory actions (tapas), and omple\vment of ale'hemy may serve as aiite'cedents, they arti not 
to bo takeni ns sneh hero, because the recognition and taking up of the* study by a stueleid 
nreofnoiisoiiimakingatroali.se on Ye^ga authoritative*. Kvon if there* shoidd be no 
.student for the 1 ime^ being, tliej work slioulel lie. uiidert ake^n if authoritative*. If he)wev<n* 
not nuthoritativ(\ it should be give'ii up, eve*n tbongli Ihe're* l)e a student asking for it. 
The. exist(?nco of an immediate se^epie'iice* betwe*en the'* knowledge* of truth anel the* eb'sire* 
to e'xplain it is lioroby refate*d. 

If, howeve*r, lliej mejaiiing is to be* taken te) be iindoriaking, then by speaking of llie 
Yoga to bo elisciissod by undertaking tho work, the* wliole* meaning anel fd)je*e?t of the* work 
i.s sot forth ; and the stndemt is easily infe)rme*d anel se*t to work in the* belief that trance 
fs tho moans of tho highest good, as sot forth in tho Yodas, tho Smritis, the Ttihasas, anel 

the Puranas. ^ 

Tho question arisc.s, Is the word ‘ Now’ to bo take'ii to moan undertaking in all 
works? Rocauso in that ease it would moan tho same* in the* Vedanta Sutra, 

Athato Brahma jij nasa. 

“Now then a desire to know Brahma.” 1.1.1., 

To moot this objection tlio Comrnciitator .spcciflos : — ‘ This word here, &e}.* 

Another doubt arises. How is Patanjali the author of tho Yoga Teaching, when wo 
have it In the Sin riti of the Yogi Yajfiavalkya, that inranyagarbha and no other ancient 
was the original teacher of Yt^ga. h'or this reason the author of the aphe)i*isins ha.s used 
the word *Anusasaua’ (revised text) wliieli means teaching after it has already been 
taught, not only teaching. 
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Because the word * Now ’ uioans here an under fcakiiii;?, Ihc Couiuicniator says that 
tlic meaning is that, ‘ a text fyiving a revised (M-il ical leaching- of Voya is to ho. understood 
as having been undertaken.’ 

Bub why should it bo said that a work tcaeliiiig Yoga is uiidertalvoii here ? It is Voga 
itself that is intended to ])e discussed here. 

For this reason is il said Ts to iiiiderslood, I( is true that Vog-a is spoken 

of as tlie subject of discussion lu'ro. It can, however, be discussed only by means of a 
work frt'ating of the subject. The action of the teach I'r works tlirougli tlie instruinent 
and does not directly operate ujion 1 he object . \yith tin' obji*ct of specilically mention- 
ing tin' action of tin; teaclier. Ids work (r<‘ating of iUo subject of Voga is to Ix', uu(lersto(xl 
as having b(»en undertaken. Yoga, however, is to )x‘ mxhn'taken as tlie subject of the work. 

It should also Ixj known that the hearing of tin* sound of tlie w’ord ‘ atha’ (now) when 
used to denote undertaking, is (*onsidered auspieious, Jike the sight of a jar full of waiter, 
.which some one may be carrying. 

Tin* Commentator now removes lln* (hmbi. as to ilu* nuaining of l he word ‘Voga,’ 
Which arises from its ordinary (*ounotation. Thus sa\s In*. “ Voga is contemplation.*’ 
•The word ‘ Y»)gti’ is derivod fiNuu the r«io|. Vnj to contemplato, and not from the root Viijir 
to join, in w’hicli bitter case it would nn*an conjunction. 

Another (pU'stioji aris<‘S again. TraiuM? (samadhi') is to lx*, described lalei* ou as 
being only a braneli of Voga. Mow can it then lx* that a paii ojily may be the whole ? 

The Commentator adds for this n*ason : and il p(‘rva(l(*s all its planes.’ It is the 
word ‘ and’ wirndi distinguishes tlie whob* from the part. 

The planes ai*e tin* stat<*s to bo iu(*iit ioned later on, tlx* Madlyimai i, the .Madhupraiika, 
and the Visoka. They :ir<^ llni sfal<‘s of tin* mind in which the [loteju-ies only art* left in 
r<*sidue in tin* uiiiul. Voga, d(‘lhn*d as the restraint of mental modifications, is present in 
all these plain's, i. in all lhes<‘ states of tin* mind. Xui so I In^ (raiua* which is only a 
branch of it. 

Voga is givi'ii lu'ia* only its root meaning of contemjdal imi, lu-cnnsi* tin* slateiiieiit 
is made here only as an inci'ni i ve tc. study, without intending lo em[>liasize I he dfstinc- 
tion be.tiveen (In* wMiob*. and the part. Tin*, i-eal nn*aning of lln* word ‘ Voga’ is only tli* 
restraint of nn*ntal modi lioai ions. 

For llu* refutation oflhosi* who sa\ that ilu* reslr.iiiil nf mrnlal modiliisit ions is 
dependent, upon tin* si'lf, by reason of the iiMxlilicat ii>ns i Imnisel ves bring cognitions and 
therefore (lept'iideiit upon (In* self, it is '.aitl : * and ii is a characlorist ic of the mind.’ 

By the W’onl ‘mind’ (chit ta) t In* intornal organ, ilio wilMo-know is hinted at. The 
pow’er of eonsciousnoss, which is constant in its clornity and ilins uindiangrabit*, cannot 
have file |■a<Mllty of kiiowleilgr for its ch;iiMct(*rist ir. The will-lo-b,*, whicii is (lie .same as 
the wdll-Lo-kiiow, however may. This is tln^ meaning. 

' (Irant that, but if the Y»)ga perva<l<*s all tlie mental planes, tlieii, tin* w.ambu’ing, IJie 

for<*‘Ctful and tin* distracl ed planes of the mind t^io .sinmid be undersUmd liy I he waird 
Yoga,’ showing as tJiey do tlie ri'siraint of certain mental modiiicatioii.s ix'Iatively to 
the others. To roiiunethis doubi, tin* planes to he taken and rc'jeeted as falling with- 
in ‘ Yoga’ arc mentioned, beginning with llu* Avord, ‘ wandering, N'c.’ 

The iwiideriug plane or condilion of the mind is that in which it is always thrown 
bv disturbing Knergy lUajas) tow^ards tliese and those *d)jec(s, and is thus extremely 
unsteady. 

In the forffctfiil condition, the mind is i>ossesse.d of the modification of deep sleep on 
account of the excess of ineidia y^lhe qualily of Tamas). ^ 

The orcnsinwi lit/ strKdij or dial. nirlnl diffi'rentiatod from the nMndrrtiKj. The dif- 
ference consists in the occasional steadiness of that whieh is for the most part unsteady. 
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This excess of its unsteadinoss is oithoi* or hron^j’lit ahoul: by the obstacles of 

disease, clisincii nation, litc., to be ineiitionod later. 

.The one-puintcii is tJiat wliicli moves along one line only. 

The rcstmiued mind is that in which all the, mental modifications liavi^ been res- 
t rained, and exist only as tioteneios. 

Of these, the imndvrimj and tht‘ /mv/cl/n/ modifirations are not. denied here rxpresshj 
the status of Yoga, laniig far removeil as they are from that stale, inasmuch as iiotwith- 
staiiding the existence of relative restraint in them, tluM- ‘do not (‘ven form links in th(* 
ehain of causes which load to tiui higliest good, and because they are in conllict with tin' 
nature thereof. To the ocoasiunally stcudi/. however, the status of Yoga is expressly 
denied, because in this ease it is possildc' to mistake it as such on account of its occa- 
sional manilestation of steadiness over existing objects of knowledgc\ In the occasionally 
steady mind the contemplation does not fall under t h(‘ heading of Yoga consisting as it 
tloes only of an occasional steadiness of tin* mind over an existing object. Why? Hecaiisi; 
it is followt^d in close sequence by its contrary stati* of unsteailiness and inapplication. 
Having fallen as"it docs in the midst of the manifestations of a contrary class, its very 
nature becomes dilliciilt to distingnisii from the vt'rv first as cause or <‘lTect. A seed 
which has remained in tha* even for thr(‘<‘ or four seconds, will most c(*rtaiiily in>t sprout 
into letives, even though sown. 

Which contomjilative mental stale is tlnm Yoga, if not lli(‘ ono which follows in* is 
followed closely by unsteadiness? 

‘'IMiat howevet* wliicli in the ono-poinied mind, A'c.’ 

The Words ‘existing as such’ keep out an object whose existmif'e is only fast einsl 
upon the reality. The words, ‘ in its most perfeu't form an' used to signify the best:, 
i, t\, that which manifests its essence to its utmost capacity. This is im'iitioiu'd because? 
the phenomenon of eleep sleep also has a mind directed towards tin' one point which is its 
then object ; tliat is to say, the (tualitx of inertia llamas) which tliongli characterized 
bv the absence of all Ollier mental idHMionu'iia, does still exist as such; ami the excess 
of inertia is bad because il is Hie cause of the alllictions. 

The word, ‘ fully ' is used to qualify t In* words, ‘.shows foi-ili,' because the sJiowing 
forth, 1. c., the knowledge of the rcalitios may l)e accomplislKsl by verbal ami inferential 
cognition.s also. fvnowle<lge so obtained In ovever, is iiot coiiipettmt to remova? nescience 
lavklya) wliieli is direetly presmii in the miml; whereas iiiferi'iit lal ami vc'rbal knowledge 
arc after all indirect, the objeid bc'ing alisent. I’lie word ‘ fully ’ t prai signilies iutcnsily, 
and therefore indicates direct percefMua I knowbslge. The present sight of two moons 
and the doubt as lo any particular direction of space go on ('xisting, (wmi t.liongli in- 
ference and authority point the other way. 

Kgoisni and the other alllictions have their root in nescience. TIh‘ appearanci* of 
kljowle.dge meatis the removal of jn*scieiice. Kgoism ami otlim* alHici ions arc also removed 
on the appearance of knowledge, because they are contrary tlieri'lo, and because the 
cause of their existence is di'stroyetl. h’or i bis reason I he words, ‘ removes tlie alllictions ’ 
have been added to the. description. ' 

bW the same reason (loos ii loosen the bonds in the slnipe of acd ions (karma). It is 
aon-antocedont action that is dosirt'd to Im* iiiiderslood hern, by using I In' word denoting 
the cause to moan the efV(M*t. 

• Loo.seiis’ means renders itiillt for tJie prodmdion i»f etl'ecLs. It will be said further, 

• Tt ripens into life^-lime, libi-slate and life-experieiic.o,"if^tlie root exists.’* TI. I.'J. 

“ And inclines it t,ownrds_r«st raint means that it was not so inclined before. 

This cognitive trance isj'onr-fold. Hence is it said, 

* This is accompanied, &e.’ 



CH. I. 


ON TRANCE (SAMADFII), !1. 



The iiltra-cogiutivo trance is dcsci-ilKHl by t.lio wni-ds, 

‘ When however all the inodilications, 

In the co(juitwe trance are vestraiiu'd Ihose nientiil niodiricati<>iis ol' real cognition, 
which are of the nature ol* disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and ianias^; and 
this is don<» by resorl to Mie. (*lass ol* nnMdal inodifical ions wliieh are of tin' nature of the 
essence (sattva). In the jiZ/rn-rof/nff how<'v<M% all modi t’lcat ions are restrained. 'I'liis 
is the meaning. 

The mental planes of .Madlimnati <K^c., wiiitdi tind their end in tliese two states, art^ ail 
“ the planes. That which pervadc^s all these* planes is called Sarvahhanma, all-p<M*vading. 

Sutra 2. 


2 . is llic r('striiinl ' of menial' modilicatioiis. ’ 

^r*T i fis 

gorq; I Fc i 

v?irRrJTJ i f%i?^5rfei:qft^!rrfipiTsif^WTT 
qr ^Tr^sqn^fiT fqqdfr i ^Crfj Fara 

?rr*rfq i i q ?nr 

pg Farqgy pTcr i IRII 

vyAsa. 

TMic Lollowi 111;' ai»hni’Kin was (•(nn|M)seii willi tin* (ihjecl nl loriiiulaliii^y 
its (leliiiitiou : 

‘ Voe-ji is (hr r(*stra.iiil ()! mrutal jnoHilirati' )n<. 

iU'uaiiise tli(' W')r«l, ‘all ' is nut put in hefnre iiKUital iiin«lili(*at/KHi- i 
the (Joguitivo also is tmin'.l ^ uga. 

I'lio niiiid is posj>rssr(l of llir ‘ i 1 uh ‘0 i[iialincs,’ showing as it docs 
the nature of illuminnlion, activity and inertia. Mmital Kssrnca^ manifest-, 
ing as illiiininalion lovt's j).)W’(M- and ohjorls of sinisc, w Ikmi niixc<l np 
wdth distiirl)ing (MK'i'gy j'ajaa) aiid inertia (tamasy I he same jdcjt^ed 
through hy inertia vtanuis) ap|Moaehes vice, gnovaiua*, atnl ahsenco ol 
dosirelessness aiul Mipinoiiess 'Hie sanii' shining all round witli the 
veil of forgetful ni'ss removed, but alToet.e<l hy a J ni i of disturbing 
energy, a])j)roa(*lies virtue, know'ledge, desirelessiu^ss, and masterlnlness. 
The same becomes itseJf Avlien die J(nisi impnrijy of disjirbing (morgy 
frajas) is removed. It then shows lorth <‘nly llu' distinetiun ol iiaturt' 
beUveen the Ksseiuu' of objeetivi* lieiug and the conscious j>riuciplr 
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(piiruhfi), ainl iipproachos lJu? blalu oT (raiiro called the (JJoiul id‘ Virtue 
idhai'nia-niogiia). This ihe thinluus call lh»^ lli,i>]ie.st Intolleetioii. (Parani 
prasa/ikliy/maiii). 

\ The powoi’ ol coiiseiousiu'ss ehaiii^t's not. It .i^oes not iroin object 
to objoel. Hie objects a]*(' shown to it. It is pure and inlinib'. This 
phononunion (oT tljc knowl(M|c»'<* of the* distinct natures of (In* two) is, 
however, of the natui\* of t he ( )l)jective Ksscnce, and is the op[)osit(^ 
ihoreof. t)n this ac'count tin* mind freed froiii attaidinu'nt to that 
too, restrains even this form of manifestation. In that state it is jiosses- 
s('(l of residual poteneii'S aloiu*. 'That is tlie seedh^ss iraiua'. It is (-ailed 
tlio nltra-co^nitive Ix'cause notl)in.<;- is e(>i»ni/ed in that state. 

Tliis is the two-fold Voija, the rc'straint of mental niodilieat ions. 

V.VCIIASIWTrs GLOSS. 

The .sreontl jiphi^iMsm is iiit r(Hln(*(‘ii hy (lie woi-Hs. 

‘This :i))h<>i*isin wus ooinposea, 

The word ‘4ls * i-cIVm-s to the I wo desrriptions ul‘ Vot*;!, iuimiI ioiu*il in rln* |»ro\iinis 
aidioi-isin. 

“ Yo^’a is ( Ik* ^osh*:i ill! of Mi<*nl:il jiiodiliojU ions.” , 

Thnt i)ai*ti<Milai- s(;*lo of tin* mind in whi<‘h (ho munilVsial ions of iM al (-oj;;nit ion, iVr., 
have heen restrained, is I lie si ale of Yoga. 

The (jiK'stion arises, is noi tliis derinirn>n IkhL inasnun-h as ii does noi cover the 
Cofjnilivo Timikm*, in whi(‘Ii lhal (dass of in<*iilal niodilieai ions wliieh are of tin* very nalnre 
of its e.s.sonee (satl va • are not rest rained ? 

For this reason f In* C\nniiien(ator .says : “ IJeeaiist* tin* word ‘aJI ’ is not put in, If 

the restraint of all the menial moditlcations were mentioned, (Ik* deliiiition would ikM eover 
the Cognitive Tranei'. The r(*straint of mental modilK'ations, however, w’hieh ehcehs the 
operation of the v(*h\c*h*s of allliction, action and fruit ion, comprelu'nds that. loo. In tlic 
Cognitivt* Trance also, (he? mental modilical ions <*aiised -hy distnrl>ing Kin'rgy (rajas) 
and inertia (tamas- urr restrained. In fa<*l. Ihe ('o^nilixe Tj-.’inee is I he* resiraiiit of llK*se 
modilical ions. 

AVhy then (hio.s (he (f/n’ mind miijo into ]'f*lati(ni.'<Jiip willi iJk* waiKlt*ring ajid ollK*r 
(more lhan one) planes? Knrlher. what is Ihe oliject of reslrainin^- 1 ho modilications of Mu? 
mind so conditioned ? To meet lids a]»preh('nded.<liiestiojdng, the Comimmlalor first lakes 
lip the cause of the iidnd Ihiis coming inlt» relationship with dilVereiit conditions (plitne.s). 

^ * The mind is pos.sr.ss(*d of the three qiialil ies.’ 

The Kssonce (sattva) i.s th(;re, hccaiise it ha.s the iialuia* of ilinmination. Distiirhing* 
Energy is there, he<'ans(* of ils possessing tlui natiiia^ of aidivily. The ijiialily of darkness 
(tamas) is there*, hecan.se of ils p<>.ss(*.ssing the nature* of inertia. 

The mention of the nature »)f illumination is suggestive. All the ol her (pialit -es. 
therefore, of tlie E.ssence of thing.s »sattva), such as hrightness, lightness, joy and others 
arc indicated. 

Ey activity < tlicr ciiialities of disturhing Kiiorgy, such as remorse, and sorrow, (de., 
arc indicated. 

Inertia is the char icierij^ic modilicatioji of iIk* quality of Tamas, the opposite of 
the (luality of activity. Uy t In* meni ion of inactivity arc*, indicated heaviness, intercep- 
tion, helplessness, etc. 
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Tlio is thni Uio niiiMl uiir, pusses i iifo itionMUMulifioiis t haii one, 

Ik‘c*jiuso ifc is niado lip of flii' Ihreo ipialities (pfiinas) and its modi lica lions aro various, 
l>efaiis(‘ the ‘qiialitios ’ hoiiiff nnoqiial, fall iiiio a variety of eomhinations. 

Xow the Coiiflaentalor illiisl rates so far as may be, Ihese very planes of the mind, ’the 
wanderliif? and otlifM*s, possessiiiij as they do difFi'rcneos of siib-stat(‘s ‘.— “Mental Essence, 
vVtc.” 

^Mental Essence num ns th(^ ()l)je<*( ive Esscmioc* isatlva) which has <*volved as miinl. 
IJy saying’ (hat tho Mii'iUal <'ssen(*(* has the nature of illinninal ion. il is shown that the 
mind has the cjuality of Essen(*e (sal.tval for its chief faclor. 

When in the mind, I he dislnrbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and lamas) arc a little 
less ])redoininant than its own Essence, but e<pial to (sicli oilier, then to il are dear power 
and the obje»*ts of smise, sncli as sound, Tin', mind, on aiicoimt of I he Essence being 

its ruling factor, desires to dwell upon realily. I>iii bm*‘iuse I he reality is veiled by 
Inertia (tamas) it mistakivs I he attainiiKMils of Altennalion (Anima), i^c., for the realily; 
and desires to dwell and dwells upon tlomi for a moment. Ih*ing pushed away, however, 
by Energy ('rajas), even from this resting plai'O, il liiids not the resi sought after even 
Ihere, but gels only a liking for them. As lo sound, why its love of them is well 
established as a mailer of coursis ever inclining as it do(‘s towards them by its own 
nature. It is the occasionallv steady mind that is thus described. 

Whil(‘ explaining I he wainh'ring mind. I he aut her indicates the Eojgelful mind also 
by words beginning with, ‘ The same [derced through lluM'C’aHer by Inertia, S:c.' 

When liKM’lia Hows into I he mind and conquers Energy, then llu^ thi(?rgy, having 
become incapable of driving (lie veil of the darkness of Imu'lia away from the Essence 
of l.lui mind, it is n.iulcrisl la/y l>y the ln<M*titi, and approaches vice, Ol‘c. Ignorance is 
ITntriie knowledge. Eiirlher, (lie knowhnlge in di'ep sh’Oi) is di‘S(*,ril>ed as d(‘pending upon 
Ihe notion of the absence of all oilier modi(h*atio»is. Tlu'refore tin' state of forgetfulness 
(the Mmlha Idiimii) is aiso indi(*aled. The alisenm* of masterfulness or snpineness is the 
non-fulfilment of one’s wislu's ev(*rywhere. Tlie mi'aning* is llial Ihe mind bc'comes 
pervaded by vic«», ^:c. 

I»y (he words, ‘The same when the veil of forgetfulness, the author means that, 
w hen (lie same menial lilssi'nco shines oul in its own nal lire, I hen the mind approaches 
virhn*, knowh'dge, dcsiridessiuvss and masli'rfiilinvss. h'orgi'l fiduoss is iiuu’tia (lamas) 
and I h(' same is tin' viol. Wlu'ii tin* veil is removed, it l)C(M)ines as a Iiove ih'scribed. Il 
is lor this reason (hat it illuiniiiati's all I he specialized, llu* unspi'rlalized, ihe inidilTeren- 
lialed phenomenal ami the noumeiial stales and the riirusa. 

Inasmncli as irntwil hstanding this, it may not lu* (*:ipable of maniii'sl iiig virtue 
and masterful m*ss on account of the absence of activiiy, the (’oiimuMilator says ‘ When 
it is aJTecti'd by a lom-li of rajas, i'tc.’ Tlie im'aniiig is I hat becaiisi* Eneru^v is tin* cause 
' of activity, virtue, I'xisi in that slal<'. 

’rhi.s givt'S a compreJiensive descrijitiim of tin* mental l!.ssence of tlie two classes 
of Yogis who liav(» reii hed | he slagv of Cognitive Trance, the Aradhiibhumikas and the 
Prajnajyot isas of th(» ndddl<' path. \4>w the author describes the stale' of mind ol the 
fourth class of Y<^gis, the Dhyani = or lhink«*rs who have passeil the domain of things to 
bo known : 

* ‘ The same minci becomes itself, "*h(*n the h'asi impurity of iisl iivbing Energy is 

removed.’ It is for this very reason (hat it b'^fomes lixed in its own nature. Pnrilied of 
thedrossof disturbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and l.imas) by the device of lioat.ing it 
with the re-agents of practice and dosirelossnoss, the gcJd of the Essence of the Avill-to- 
know becomes ostablislved in its own Harare, and becomes ihe inasicr of Ihe senses and 
their objects: It bas thus fiilQllod much of its work, but goes on working ; as its great 
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work is the iicbicvouieiit of Hio knowledge; of Mio distiiiclioii between t lip Objective 
Kssonce and conseioiisness. The author says : 

** The same becomes ifse'lf when the least iniimrity of disturbing Kiiergy is removed, 
It tiien shows forth only liie disUnction of nature between the Essence of Objective 
Nature and the conscious principle, and approacJies the slate of contemplation called 
the Cloud of Virtue." The Cloud of Virtue will be described later, lie describes here a 
term bettor known among the Yogis : “ This the thinkers, &c." The thinkers call the mind 

showing forth tin* distinction of the natures of 1 ho Obji'ctivc Essence and the .Conscious 
I'rineiple, and having (he Cloud «)f Virtue as the oilier end, by the name of the Highest' 
Intellection. The miinl is hen* spoken of as an abstraction, bc'cansi* the characteristic 
and tlie characteri/ed are intended to b(' spoken of as one. 

The Commentator now shows that the power of ciinsciousiiess is tin* good and th<^ 
faculty of discriminative knowledge is not the good. This is with the object of introduci^ig 
t he Inhibitive TraiU'c (Xirodlia. Samadlii), which restrains the mental modification of dis- 
criminative knowledge, and liiings about the perfect freedom of (be conscious ]n*inciple : 

“ The power of conscionsness changes not, &c.” 

Impurity consists in identifying the self wit h pleasure and pain and forgetfulness, 
J*leasnre and pain both cause pain to him who discriminates. Hence they too are to be 
given np like pain. Even t be very beautiful gives pain having an end. Therefore that 
also has to be given np by him who discriminatt‘s. This impurity and end do not exist 
in the power of coiisi'ionsne.'-s or the Pnrnsa. Ilmice is it said to b.^ pure and infinite. 

Hut Iiow is this pow<*r of consciousness pure \vlu‘n it takes tin* forms of pleasurable, 
))ainful and forgetful ol>jccts, sounds, ^c., while cognizing them ? And how again is it in- 
finite, when it lakes up that form and also gi\'es it up ? To me(*t this tin* author says : — 

‘ The objects are shown to it.’ 

Tt is so described bi'causethe objective sounds, &c., are shown to it. It might be impure 
and finite if it tooic the forms of t he objects in the same way as does the will-to-be. It 
IS in fact the will-to-be t hat tak<3s the forms of the objects, and presents them to the 
conscionsness, whii-h follows its foi*ms. Thence is it said lliat the Jbiriisa cognizes. 

The doubt again arises, how can an object lx* known if tin' power of ccmscion.suess 
do not take possessiim of the will-t»)-be appearing as an object ? It it docs taki; possession, 
how can it be said t liat it lias not taken the form of the; object? Eor this reason says 
the author 

“It goes not from object to object." 

doing from object to object means motion, and the teaching is that consciousness does 
not move, lint then how does it take possession of that form ? Eor this r(*ason says 
“ The j)()wer of consciousness chang<*s not." 

The three-fold change, indicated by characteristic, ditferont ia and condition, does not 
exist in eonsciousiiess, that it may put on the form of aidion and thereby cksrnge in con- 
jfinctioii with the wdll-to-be. It will be <lescrib(*d furl her on how' it cognizes, even though 
it moves not. 

Thus it is established tliat the jiower of consciousness is the good. It. has-been said 
that the manifestation of di.se rim i native knowledge is not the good, being as it is of the 
nature of the will-to-lxs Eor this reason it is the opposite of the powder of consciousnos.j. 

When oven tlio manifestation of discriniinat ion also is to be given np, what is to be 
said of the other mudiftcatioiis which are full of shortcomings ? This Is the meaning. Hence 
for this reason, the discussion of the Tiihibitive Trance is properly introduced. Therefore 

the a wthor says : ' 

“On this account the mindttcuds to turn from it, «fec.” Tlio meaning is that it checks 
the indulgence of discriminative knowledge too, by tlio Higher dosire|ossness, which is 
the illumination ot knowledge it.sclf, 
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Now Jio doscribos what the aspect of the iiiiiul is when all its modilicatioiis have been 
restrained : - 

In that statCy «\rc. riiati state moans fclu* stat<! of Itostra-int (iiiroillia >. Tlic nature 
of restraint or inhibition is described It is the seedless.’' 

The vehicle of actions with that of afflictions is the seed of I ifo-state, life-period 
and life-experience. The seedless is that which has jL*'one beyond that. 

Now the author ;>ives another name of the same wliich is better known to the V’ogis 
and wJiich is descriptive of the mental state, the ultra-co^^iiitivo. 

“ Nothing is cognized in that, &c.” 

. Summarizes : — “ This is tlie two-fohl Yoga, t lie rt\sl iMinl of tin*, modi heat ions of the 
mind^" 

Sutra 3. 

o. 'rii(Mi' llu' s(H“r staiuls' ni h.l>i oini naliire. " 

I cr^rjff ^5^ 1 aTr«iR^ g 

*i 11 \ 11 

VVASA. 

• 

Tliore l)oiii;f ihj olijert of cognition in iljut state’ of tljo jiiind, what 
is the state of tlio conscious pfiiiciple ([mnisa) who lias identified him- 
self with the cognitions of the Will-to-b*.* ? “ Then the seer stands in his 

own nature.” At llial time the power of consciousness is established in 

its own nature, as iu the stale of perfeet frivdoin. in the outgoing miiul 
it appears to he not so centred in its own nature, tliongii in reality it is 
the same. 

VACHASI'ATrs liLOSS. 

Now says he, in order to introduce the nexi njiliorism : 

“ There iieing no object of cognition in that state of (lie mind, iV:c. ' Tlie word ‘ what 

is in(|iiisi(i\e. Tin' moaning is tins. The conscious principle is always pojveived as the 

very s<*lf i>f t he cognit ions of the \\ ill-to-know taking on tlu' forms of Narioiis objects. 
Ifeis never perceived as separate from the cognitions of 1 ho Will-to-know. Fur this reason 
the knowlodgT* of the will-to-he is of the vi*ry nature of the conscious iiriuciple, as light 
of the sun. And it does not I'xist when the mind is in a state of rcsidnal potency (sams-* 
'kara). And no existence can last as such when it has given uji iis nature. 

Let it bo so. Hut then why does not the Hnriisa know t he AVill-to-be in its state 
of residual potency ? To meet this he says ; There bi'ing no object of cognition, &c.'’ 

It is not the Will-lo-know alone, but the Will-to-know which has the objects of the 

purusa’to achieve that is tlie sphen* of conscioiism*ss. The objects of the purusa are 
discriminative knowledge and the i-Ncerience of the objective' world. These two no 
longer exist in the stat e of inhibition t nirodh: ,. Therelove the non-existence of objects 

ih that state is established. The author gives the answer l»y the aphorism.^ “Then the 
seer stands in his own nainre.’’ 

Hy the word ‘ svarupa ’ (his own naiun‘», the 'uillior excindes the apiiearances of the 
calm, the rutneil ami Ihe roi-getfiil (die .sinita, t^ho gtiora in.l the .\fi\flh.%) which have 
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been fastened upon it. The nature of the Pnrusa is consciousness alone, iinatfected by 
the cpntiictB (of objects placed alongside), not the cognitive action of the Will-to-know 
appearing as calm, &c. This is of the nature of contacts. It is like the redness which 
appears in a crystal pure white by nature, when a Jaffa tlower is f>laced in contact 
therewith. And it is not necessary that when the things placed in contact are removed, 
the thing with which they have been f)lac€^d in contact, should also disappear. That 
would mean ciicroaehiiient of the one into the sphere of the other. The locative case 
is used, because tlie thing and the nature of the thing are j conceived as being separate, 
although in reality the same, and not distinct. 

The same meaning is rendered clear l)y the Oommeiilator ; - 

“ At that time the powtn* of consciousness, At that time, in tJie state of res- 

traint and not in the state of outgoing. 

Lot that be so. Hut then the powet of consciousness, not standing in its own nature 
when the Will-to-bo is in the state of outgoing activity, and becoming established in that 
state when in the state of inhibition, becomes changeful. If it be said that it remains 
established in its own nature even in the state of outgoing activity, then there would 
be no difference between the states of outgoing activity and inhibition. For this reason 
says the author : — 

* In the outwardly ineJiiied mind, <&c.’ 

The power of consciousness, constant because standing alone, is never disturbed 
ill its own nature ; and for this reason is the same in activity as in the state of restraint. 
The mothcr-of-poaul does not for certain, put on and give up its true nature, while 
becoming the object of tiaio or false knowledge. The knower, however, fancies it to be 
something different from what it really is. 

In relation to the Inhibitivo Trance, the C-ogniiiv(*, 'Prance also is a state of out- 
going activity. 

Sutra 4. 

11 « II 


4 . 


l(leiili(i(;atioii' willi inodificiiliuiis* 


elsewlicjv.'^ 


1 aisn n 1 1 

yyasa. 


How tlieuV On account ul’ ()l>jects boiu^' preseiiied U) it, identili- 
catioii with moditicutions Uikes place (dsewliore. The conscious principle 
tpurusa) is not tinalVected by wdiatever may be the inodiliciitions of the 
mind in the state of outgoing activity. And so is the aphorism : — 
‘'Knowledge is but one ; discrimination alone is knowledge.^’ 

'Ihe mind is like a magnet energized by neai fiess alone. Being 
?seen it becomes the possession of its lord, the purusa. 'riierefore the reason 
for knowing tfie modifications of the mirnl is the eternal relation of the 


puru^a* 
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VAcHASPATI'S GfiOSS. 

J<or tlic purpose of inliMduciiig another aphorism, the author puts the question, How 
thou ?* The meaning is this. In what manner docs it shine then, if it is not perceived to bo 
what it really is. Adding the >ford which explains the cause, he reads the aphorism 

** On account of oi>.jo<*ts being presented to it. identification with modifications takes 
place elsewhere.” 

Elsewhere : In the state of outward activity, \vhatever may be the modilications of 
the mind, the calm, the rutflod, and the forgetful, the same are the manifestations of the 
conscious principle as he exists in that state. 

The word Sa in Sarupya (identification; means eneimss. This is tlie meaning. The 
notions, *1 am calm', ‘ I am ruffled,' ‘ I am forgetful ‘ ai)pear by fastening the modifications 
of the will-to-be upon the conscious principle, by taking th(» will-to-know and the conscious 
principle to be one on account of proximity, as in the <*aso of the white crystal and the 
Japa flower. This happens in the same way as oiw looking his face leflected in a dirty 
mirror, becomes anxious and thinks, ‘ I am dim.’ .\ I though the faslening of the conscious 
principle upon the will-to-know, is like tln^ knowhalge of sound, cS:c., only a manifestation 
of the will-tn-kiiow, and although this manifestation must l)e considered to be unintelli- 
gent, having as it does its origin in the IVakriti, showing fortli as it does the will-to-know 
as the kiiower, the manifestation shines forth as a manifestation of consciousness. And 
similarly does this atma (self) appear to possess false knowledge, although in rcalitj' he 
has no false knowledge. Hi* appears as the enjoyer, although he is not the enjoyer. 
He appears as possessed of discrimiuaf ive knowledge, ami illmninatod thereby although 
devoid of it in reality. • 

This will be shown further undor the aphorisms : 

“ Consciousness not moving, takes its form and thus tiu* will-to-know knows itself as 
such.”-22. 4. 

“ Enjoyment (nhoga^Mmsists in (he. identitication of the notions of the Objective 
Essence and the (conscious principle (puriisha), whicli are quite distinct from each other.” 

- :u. :i. 

The ComimMilaior now .says that this is recogni/.ed by another school al.so. 

So is the aphorism, Ac.” 

The aphorism, “ knowledge is but. one: discrimination alom* is knowledge,” is au 
aphorism of the Acliaryu Pancliashikha. 

But how is knowledge but one V The moditic.at ions ot ( lu*. will-to-bc in the shape of 
the objects, .stunul, &c., and in the sha])e of discrimination, are to bo i-onsidered Unintelli- 
gent. This is 011(3 knowledge. The iutelligcMice oi the Ihirinsa is distinct 1 rum it. Its 
recognition also is knowledge, Eor this reason says, “ Discrimination alom^ is knowledge. 

It is ill view of the discriininatimi of the world possessing the ehnracteristics of 
appoaranee and disapiuMi ranee, that it is said, • 

Knowledge is but one.” 

As to conscioiisne.-s. it is the imtnre of the Purus'i, not of th«‘ discriminative faculty. 
This, however, is not within the range of the perceptive cognition of the world. Tt falls 
within the sphere of the inferential and verbal cognitions. This is the meaning. 

While showing thus that iiescieneo is the radn-al cau.so of mental phenomena, in the 
state of outgoing activity, it is a Ko indicated that conjunction, the cause of nescience, 
is the cause ot enjoy mem, «ud also (hat thor. -xists hetweci. the two the relation of the 

owner and the owned. For the i)uri>osc of cst ihlishiuj? this the Ooiuiiicntator says, 

“ It liocomos the ]»os.ses'jiou of its lord, • 

This show's the relationship. 
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But the coguizer, purusa, can onlj' be the lord ot‘ the mind, when it cnjo3’S the benefit 
of the service rendered by the mind. And it is not possible that Jie should so eiijo.v 
the eervice without coming into relationshi)i with tlio benefit rendered ; but it can not 
beneficially acted upon, and therefore it can not come in^ relationship. If, on the other 
hand, the enjo^nnent of the benefit is to be considered to be due to the conjunction thereof, 
then the pnrusa must be considered to be changeful. 

For this reason he says, “ acts by mere nearness.'’ 

The mind is not conjoined to the puriisa ; it is merely i»laced near him. The near- 
ness of the purusa is not in space, nor yet in time, on account of t he absence of juxta- 
position. tt is defined bj- fitness. The purusa possesses the jiowcr of enjoying as sub- 
ject, while the mind possesses the power of being eiijoyiul. This is meant by saying 
Being seen, the mind becomes the possession of the lord." 

The meaning is that it becomes the object of enjoyment by lieing transformed into 
the form of sound, &c. As to enjoyment, although it i^a?eharact eristic of the mind, being 
as it is a modification in the form of sound, &e.. still it is spoken of as being a characteristie 
of the Pnrusa, boeanse of his identification with the modifications, on account of the 
absence of the conception of distinctness between the mind and consciousness. 

Thus is established the enjoyment by the Purusa of the service rcndercHt by IJie 
mind, although ho is not eonjoinod to it ; as is also established tiie nneliaiiging nature of 
the Purusa. 

Well then, the relation of owner and owned which is the cause of enjoyment, Ims its 
cause ill nescience. Bui what is the cause of nescience ? There must be some cause 
for it, because no effect can come into existence without somo cause. As tliey say, 

** What to him doth make. 

Nescience manifest. 

Like dream and so forth.” r 


This doubt is removed by putting the answer in the form of a summary: For this 
reason, &c.'’ 

The meaning is this. The cause of the experience of (he calm, the rufiled and the 
forgetful forms of mental modifications is tlie eternal conjunction cause by eternal nesci- 
ence ; and the relation of nescience and potentiali/ation (vasami, in eacli being born from 
the other in eternal succession is wit houl a beginning like ilui mutual rc‘latioM of seed 
and sprout.) 

.Sutra 5. 
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5. The mortilieat.ions' are livo-fohl," painful '' aiifl nol- 
painful/ 
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Thest' IIk'ii, l.lio livo-lol'l inoflili(Mli'iiis of l!ie iiiiiid, paiiil'ul mihI 
not-painfiil, ai(» to h(' res^tramod, boini* luiiny. TIu' painful are tlioso tliat 
cauHO the alTliotions and iK'coine llie iicdd for tlie , growth of tli (3 veliicde 
of aetioiis (kannWaya). The. nol-painfni an' those that have discrinii- 
nation for tlioir object and wliicli oppose the functioning- c)f the “ (pui- 
lities.” They remain not-painfnl ev(Mi lliongh fallen into the stream of 
the )>ahilul. Idiey are not-painfnl (‘ven in the intervals of tlie painful, 
llio painful also remain in the intervals of tlie not-paiiifid. Pi)toiioies 
(1^ acuities^ of the same (dass an' f^encra(e<l by the mo(lilieations iheinselvt's ; 
and the inodificatiniis are (-ansed by the potc ncic's. ddins the wheel of 
moiiLal niodilieat ions and poten{*i('s inrns ronml and round. Sneli is tlie 
mind whifdi when itsobjeets have been altaine<l, i-esls miniovino like the 
self, or disa))pear^. 

VAOIiASCATI S (iLOSS. 

Lotilisit he. A in:ni is I todo what is only poKsihU*. And it is not possible to 

restrain the inoiital niodilieat ions without kiiowiiiji: tliiMii. Further, no one can count them 
even by a thon.sand lives of nion. Heinj*' not eonnted, how can tliey ^bo restrained V 
Ha vin;^ tills doubt he introdiiocs the aphorism laying d«>wii lhe*number of those niodi- 
lications. “ These, I In' fiv(»-foId niodilieat ions of the mind, the painful and not-painfiil, are 
to be restrained, beinjj; many/’ Mental modifications as a class are one : real coalition 
and others arc* i ludr five forms For ibis reason, m<>dilie:itions havinj; those sub-classes arct 
live-fold, have live sub-divisions. The plural number is properly used. Ix'cause these 
niodilieat ions are many, on account of the distinctions due to diltorent persoualitit^s, 
sttch as those*, of Cliaitra and Maitra and others. The nieaniii;? is that whoever it may be, 
whether Cliai Ira, Afaitra or any other, the mental niodilieat ions of them all are five-fold 
and no more. The use of the singular iiiimber of the word ‘mind’ is for the purpose of 
denoting the elass only. It should be understood to mean tin* minds. 

Now I be aiitlior mmitioiis a minor classification of (he same, as that is useful for the 
purpose of practice. ‘‘Painful and nof-painfiil.” The object is that Ihe painful are to be 
restrained by the help of the iiot-paiiiful, and these too I\v tlie hiirlno* desireiessnoss. Tin* 
painful are those. &c.’’ This explains them. 

The aUlietion.-; of egoism, i^ke., are the causes of cerlain mental modiiications. Themodi- 
Ilcal-ioiH ol’ whii*!i tie* a'fliiM lon^ are tie' moving causes an? s|).>k(?n of as such, i. r., painful. 
Or to put it anollior way. Of iln? prakriti, which wtn’ks for the achievement of (the objects* 
of) the Piirmp, the manifestations of the rajas aiulthe tamas ari* only the causes of the 
afflictions, and they alone therof.n'o (I'lid towards misery. Affliction being painful, the 
painful are those, in which thi.s affliction, the rajas and tamas manifostal ion. exists, fii- 
asmucli as lh«*y come into maiiifestaiioii for the purpose of supplying the afflictions only, 
they are for this, very reason, the Held for the growth of the vehielc of actions. The 

meaning is that the puriJ.'^a liaving become eoiiseioiis ef the oliject whicii is at hand by 

means of the manifestation of real cogniiioii, iKrc . iieconies attached to them, or is repelled 

from them, and thus makes the vehicle of actions grow. Thosi? bccoim* th- painful mani- 
festations which are fertile grounds for the growth of virhi%and vice. 

Ho describes the not-painful : “ The not-paiiiful are I hose, &c.’* DiscrimiDation is 

the illumination of the cognition of the Ohjectiro Essence of ih« WilMo-be, when It flows 
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iindUturbecl. By speaking of it as an object, he suggests the knowledge of the distinction 
l)ct\vccn the Objective Essence and the Purusa, which is the object thereof. 

* And because tliey have for their oliject the knowledge of the distinction between 
the Objective Ess.sf?iiee and I he Purusa, they .are for this very reason the opposers of 
the functionings of tlH^lualilies. The function of tJie qualities is the initiation of the 
eflfects. This ceases with discriuiinative knowledge. Thus the object of the functioning 
of the qualities having been fulfilled, they are said to oppose their functioning. For this 
reason those mental mod idea tions of Real Cognition, t^c., arenot-]>ainfii]. 

JiCt that be. Xo one is born who has no desires. The mental modifications of all 
living beings are therefore painful. And it is not proper that jiot -painful modifications 
should exist in the midst of the str<\am of the painful modifications. .Vor having fallen 
in the midst of opposing forces, can they be fit to perform any work, even though they 
do exist. HonctHo say that the painful are restrained by the non-painful and the non- 
])ainful by the higher desirolessuoss, is only a wish. Hence the author saj's. 

“ Fallon into the stream of the painful too they arc the non-painful.” 

Practice and desire I ess ness horn by the study of the Veda, induction and precept 
remain themselves tlie non-painfni even thoiigli fallen into the stream of the painful. A 
Brahmnna living in the village of Sluila which is full of the Iviratas, does not bc»come a Eirata. 

The words *• in the intervals of the not-painfni ” ])ropound an analogy. Because* 
they take their place* in the* intervals of the painful modifit'ations. the non-painfnl ones, 
not supi»ressed by tin? painful, gathering strength in due course by habituation suppress 
the painful ones themstdv(‘s. This is what the author says Similar potencies are 
created by modilicationji, eSre.” TJie meaning is that by the non-painfnl modifications the 
non-painful potencies are* generated. This is tln^ wiieel of mental modifications and 
potencies ^vhich always ttirns round and round, up to the ultra-cognitive Trance, 

Such then is the mind, whicii in the state of suppression remains only in the state 
of residual potency and thus stands like the self ; and it is said by way of an optional 
mode of expression that it disaiquatrs. The final meaning of the aphorism is summarized : — 
“Those painful and non-painful manifestations are of live descriptions.” The words, 
“ Five descriptions ” giv(' only the semse; they do not give the connotath)n of Ihe^ word 
because the snfllx ‘ t iyap ’ has n(*ver been used to connote description. 

Sutras 6 aiid 7. 
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’ 0. Real CognUion,' Unreal eognition,- Imagination,’’ 

Deep Sleep' and jMomory.'’’ 

7. Penteption,' Verbal dognition' and Infei'cnco’ are 
real cognitions. ' 
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'lliese painful ami JiDii-paiuful inudincalioiis aio of five ilcscrip- 
tioiis : — lieal Cognition, llmi'al Cognition, fniaginalion, Sleep and Memory. 
The fieal (Jognitioiis arc IVrceptioii or sonsn-cognition ; Jnforenco or 
Se(|uential Cognition and Verbal Cognition. 

JVreeption is the menial modilieation which eogni/e.s ehictly the 
spcfcHie appearance of an object, being of the nature of both the generic 
and the Ni)eeilie <jualities, and whi(*li has it for its (»bjeet, by means of the 
impression caused therein l)y the external object thi-*)ngh the passage; of 
the senses. 'The result is lire krrowleilge of thc^ modilicaiions of the 
mind by lire Pnrnsa, as if they were not all disliirgnisliable frtrm himsolf. 
We shall establish further <}n that the Ihirnsha knows by /etlex conjunc- 
tion with the will-to-be. 

inference or Socjuential Cognition is the namtal modilicati»m which 
cognizes the generic natui’e chielly and has for its sidiere the relation 
which exists in objects of the same class with that whicli is inferred, but 
does not exist as such in objects of dilferont classes. For example, the 
mooli and the stars are moving objects, because they go from one place to 
another like (diailra. And the Vindhya mountain does not move, 
ix'caiise it is not serm going Irom one [riace to anotlim*. 

An object percei\(‘'l <>i inferred l)y a cointreient man is described by 
him in words with the inieiitior. of transferring his knowle<lg(' to another. 
Tire mental modilieation which lias for its s)>hcrc the na^aning of words 
is the Verbal Cognition to the hearer. When I iie si)eaker has neither 
perceived nor inferred the (.»bjcct, and sjieaks ol things widen eaiiiiot^ 
1)6 believed, the authority of Verbal Cognition fails, lint It does not fail 
in the original spe<dv<M’ with relcrenee to either the obje(*t of ])eiception 
or of inference. 

V VACltASPATrS GLOSS. 


The a.uihoiMii<Mirioij.s thorn hy their aames, - Ueul Cogiiilim., Luo .1 < ignition, liiiagi- 
uatioii, Sleep and .Memory.” In eiuimci-ation the diffepcnt parts ar<Mni(lerstooftsoparat.cly as 
they arc spoken of; uiwUhis is :i copulative emnpositiou in which each word is joined 
to the other in the sense of the xvo»’d •Cba’ (and) wl.irh iiieaus t be joining of the one 
to the other. 


As in the uphoriKui, 
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“ NoHi'ieiicH* is the takiug el' the uoii-olei'iiul, the impure, the painful and the notrself 
to l)c‘ the eterniiJ, the pure, th(‘ pleasurahle alitl the self.” - r*). 2. 

The tlefiiiitioM does not eoiiiprehcnd such confused nuinil't'slu lions of conscious’ 
ness, as the lorjjet fulness of directions and the unbroken circle fornied by a fast-inovinp: 
point of light ; so even licrc^ not withstanding that the niodineations of Heal Cognition, &e.. 
are mentioned, the dould may arise, that thert* are other inodilications, besides those 
named, in existence. For the removal of this doubt, it was necessary to say Five-fold ? 
It is thereby shown that there arc so many modifications and no more f». 

Going to divide the modification of Ileal Cognition, lie gives the general descrii»- 
tion of the siib-lieads. “The Heal Cognitions arc Perception, Inference and Verbal 
Cognitions. ” 

Right Knowledge consists in the unknown truth, wliicJi becomes llie cause of the 
soul’s setting about to act. The moans of obtaining that knowledge is the Real Cognition 
(the cognizing of the real). The mention t>f the division is for tin* purpose of refuting a 
larger or smaller number of sub-Jioads. 

Out of these the definition of Perception is tirst given, because that is at the root t»f 
all other moans of khowlodge. 

“Perception is, cS:c. " 

l>y using the words, ‘ of an ulijecl * i In* ipialii y of being merel \ faslenetl upon ( t liat. 
is, existing as an idea alone) is denied. 

using the words, ‘ whieb has it for ilsobp*et ’ ii is denied that the externality of 
the object is the s^)here of the mental idea thereof. I>y using the words, * li.v )neans of ilie 
impression therein caysed l)y tln^ external object,’ the relal ion of the idea i)i tlie mind 
to the external object of knowledg(‘ is shown. 

fic gives the cause of the impression tliereof, even rlnmgli tlK‘re be dislanee beiweeii 
(the knowor and the thing known). 

“ Through the passage of the senses. ” 

Some say an object is the generic (iiiality alone, (uliers say. an object is the 
specitlc quality alone. Other thinkers again say that an object is /wsspsurd of both 
descriptions of qualities, the generic and the specific. For their refutation, he says 

“ lleing of the nature of hot fi the geiH*ric ami I lie speiritic ((ualities. " .\n object is 

not possessed of tin* ge*neri<* and the s|n*einc qnalit les ; it is of the very mil lire t hereof. 
This will be shown when the ([uestiou of simultaneous lioii-cognition is iliscussed. 

Now he distinguishes the domain of sequ(‘iitial and V(*rbal eognitioii.s from that of pf»r- 
ception : ‘Which coiignizes ehielly tlie s]»ecific appearanc** of an object . ’ The meaning 
is that although in perception, the generii* qiialil 3 ' also shines out. st ill it is subordi- 
nate to the specilie.ijnality. 'riiis is f>iily suggest ivt* of direet knowh*dge l)i.s<M*imi- 
native knowledge also i« suggested, therefore. 

, He refutes the contradietion of the result of pereeptise eognilion. 

‘ The result is the knowledge by the Puriislui of the modifications of the miml.’ 

The question is, flow can knowleilge by the Pnrusha be the result of a modifleation 
of the mind V If an axe operates upon a Khadira tree, it is not a Plaksha tree that is rut 
thcrebj’. 

For this reason he sa.vs, *as if Lln‘y wen; not at all distinguisJiabhi from himself.’ It is 
not the cognitive modifleation of the mind that t. ikes its plaee in flic Pnrusha ; it Is on 
the contrary conselousnoss reflected in the* mirror of the will-to-know, that appmirs in the 
form of the inocViftcatien of the object, because the modifleation of the will-to-know takes 
the form of the object. TIi’ii^ is 1 he result of the* act of pere(*pt ion. This consciousness 
thus reflected in the wifl-ro-know is not se,parat(* from the uill-to-know^ (fjnddlii). If 
is of its very nature, and the modilieat ion thereof in the shape of an object is also of 
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the nature of tho wili-to-know. Thoy co-exist in the same place. It is, therefore, proper 
that this should bo the result of the perceptive cognition. This we shall show. 

For this reason the author says : — ‘ Tho piiriisha knows by reflex conjunction witli the 
will-to-know.’ 

Bc^causc Verbal Cogjiition has its origin in the recognition of the relations estab- 
lished by the inferences ot the*, intellect of the hearer, on account of the appearance 
therein of tho signs of co-existence, etc., in se(|nence of iierceplive knowledge, it is by 
inference that verbal knowledge becomes possibh*. For this rt'ason and also because 
inferred knowledge is imparted th(‘reafter by im^ans of vc'rbal cognition, the commentator 
gives the deflniton of inference, before that of vtu'bal cognition. 

‘Triference or 8e([uejithil Cognition, <&c.* 

Tho inferred object is the object possessed of the characteristic desired to be knoun. 
Objects of the same class lher<5with are those .similar objects which are placed into the 
same species on account of the possession of the same generic cjuality, Avhich is the 
characteristic to be proved. By saying tliat it exists in objects of the same class with 
that which is inferred, the author does away wit h t he presence of contrary and uncom- 
mon qualities in the antecedent. <)bj(’cls <^of dilTereiil classes arc those which fall not 
within the same species. These are others than those which full into the same class, 
arc their contraries and moan their noJi-existenceT By saying that they do not exist as 
such ill objects of differoiit classes, tho auth<)r emphasizes the necessity of the possession 
of the generic qualities. Uelatioii is that whicli furnishc's the eoinnion bond. This is 
called the liiq/d, the sign which is tin' common bond, the* generic quality. By 1 his he shows 
the characteristic nature of the thing to he proved (paksha, j^iidhya) and thus docs 
away w'ith iion-provability. 

‘ Has for its object,’ ('tadvi.sha\ a) means that to which it is bound, as tho word 
viithaija (object) is dtu'ived from the root Shi to bind. 

Tho author speaks of cognizing the generic nature, wit li the object of distiuguishlug it 
from the percept i VC cognition. The sphere of inference is limited to thi' generic (piality, 
because it is dependent for its liirtli upon the cognition of rt'lation, and in specitlc objects 
there can be no cognition of relationship ; and for this reason the common quality alone 
admits of the recognition of relationship. He gives an example For example.” The 
word ‘ and * (cJia) denotes a ea use. Because the Viiidhya is not a moving object, it does 
not change its location. Theri'rore when motion is risnoved, cliango of i>Jacc disappears. 
Hence there being change of place, tho moon and the stars are moving bodies ; as is 
Chaitra. This is proved. 

Gives the delinilion of tlie mental moditicaiion of Verbal Cognition An object 


jiorcoived or iid'errcd by a comp(*t(.‘nt person, 

A competent person is an Apia, Competence {Apti) wliich radically means “reach,” 
.nioiins an all-round compreJicnsion, or the* constant prescnioe along with <\ich other of the^ 
knowledge of the realities, mercifulness and the skilfnlness in their acts of tho instruments 
' of knowledge. An Ai>t« ev a comjietenl or an authoritative person is one who is possessed 
of this. An object seen or inferred by him is the object of verbal cognition. The know- 
ledge obtained bv an authoritative person such as above uescribed, by licaring is not 
mentioned here, because knowledge obtained Uiroi.gh words has inferential and perceptive 
kiiowdedgo for its root, and therefore mu <t be coiisiderod as having bom iiicntioiicd by the 


mention of the tw'o only. 

* Transferring ot his knowledge’ consist !U the i,io.luction of knowledge in tho mind 

of the heai-cr, similar to the knowledge ANliich exists in t^ic mind of tlie authoritative 
person. For that object it is uttered in v.ords, i.e., is made known for causing gain to, and 
removing the disadvantages of the hearer. The rest is easy. 
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When the spcakor speaks of tJj mgs which cannot he believed such as, *it is the 
ten pomegranates themselves which Avill become the six cakes.* 

*Has neither perceived nor infeiTed’ Such as one who says, ‘Let him who desires 
heaven, worship the village treetChaitya might mean the Ihiddha, the temple, &c., besides). 
Such an authority fails. 

The question arises that if it be so, the teaching of INJanu, ^c., also fails, because 
they too speak of things not seen or inferred. 

Iiiasiniich as tJiey say, ‘whatever of the dharmaof whomsoever is disclosed by Manii, 
all that is laid down in the Veda,’ he was certainly possessed of all knowledge. 

For this reason says : When it has been perceived by the original speaker, &c." 
The original speaker is in sucii teachings, of course, Tsliwara. 

Sutra 8. 

II g II 

8. Unreal Cognition^ is the knowing of the unreal,' 
possessing^ a form not its mvii. * 

hnsqHjrrqiRrf qsrhrsq^ i ^ swrur q?r: sott^ qrsqff i 

i cor swraq qmqqsmrq^fq 
SftV-qrT I 5&q qsqqgj^ ^Tq^qfqW I qifq^TTSfeTcTTCr- 
I q«r ^q^hi^crJiT ^|t JuritTi^crrhiqits- 
PSRTThl^ I II ^ II 

VYAKA. 

Unreal Cognition is tlio knowing of tlio iimeaJ, possoKsed of a form 
not its own. Why is it lujt tlie knowing of the real? Because the know- 
ledge of the real roniovcs it, ijiasinuch as Beal (!ognition has for its 
object a tiling as it exists. Therein is seen the removal of the wrong 
knowledge by the right one ; as for example, the visual knowledge of two 
moons is removed by tlie pcrceiition wliieli lias for its object the thing as 
it really exists, the one moon. 

This it is that is the five-fold Nescience. As it is said ; — Nescience, 
Egoism, Attacbnieiil, Aversion, and Uovc of life are the five afflictions. 
3.2. The same arc teclinically called rcspci.-tively, darkness Tamas),, 
foi'getfulness (molia,), Extreme forgetfulness {mabamoba), Excessive dark- 
nessr ('tiimisra) and liliiid darkness (andbalamisra). 

Those will bo ilescribed in the context of the impurities of the mind. 

YACHASl’ATrS GLOSS. 

Unreal cognil ion is the knowing of the unreal, possessed of a form not its own. 

tJui'ea.^ cogiiitiuji Ti iio* is a fiinicjr.cnt of the thing to bo dciiiied. The knowing of 
tiie unreal, &c., is the dehnitioi]. It menus Hint it has a form 'which shines out as if it 
were real knowledg<'. 
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The words, ‘ possessed ot* a form not its own,’ arc equivalent to ‘ not possessed of 
the form which is its own.* As for example, the words, ‘ eating wJiat is not dedicated to 
the Pitris,’ mean “ not eating what is dedicated to llie Pitris.’ 

Doubt also is included in this. There is, howov('r, this much diifercnce. In tills, 
the unstaiiility of the form of the notion exists in the notion itself, whereas in the case of 
the porcoptioa of two moons, &c., the niistabilit 3 ' is hroifgJit home by tlie notion of tho 
removal thereof. 

The question arises tJiat if it i)0 so, thou on consideral ion, unreal cognition shows 
itself in imagination also, liecause there also, the real object is not perceived as such. 
For tills reason says, it is “ tlio knowing of the unreal.” This moans tliat this cognition 
is contradicted bjr the common knowledge of all mankind. 'Phis contradiction exists in 
the case of unreal cognition, but not in tin' case of Imagination. Forms of cognition due 
to Imagination are in common use with mankind, and it is only to those who show the caiJ- 
acitics of a learned man and think thereupon tliat the kiniwlodgo of coiitradictioii appeals 
in this case. 

Thus the question is raised, ‘ wh.y is not that real cognition? ’ Tho moaning is that 
the former knowledge* is not the one tliat is removed by llie opposite knowledge acquired 
tlieroaftcr ; but that it is the knowledge acqnir(*d thereafter that is removed by the 
former, which has b(Mni acquired before and nothing contrary to wiiich has appeared. 

Refutes ; •-* Because it is removed by right kiiowl(?dgo.’ 

It might he real cogniti(»ii if the birth of the la< ter depended upon the former. Hero, 
however, either eogtiitien is given birth to liy its ewn cause, and is not dependent upon 
the other knowledge. The latter knowledge, thus does not lake it^ rise by the dcstruo-* 
tion of tho former and its appearance, and therefore, docs not consist in the removal of the 
former. Nor does the appearance <>f the former knowledge mean tho removal of the 
latter, because this does nol exist at that time. H\>r this reason, the cause of the exist- 
ence of rcmoA^abili ty is the alisence of llic close appearance of contrariety; and the 
cause of the power to romovo is the close aiipoaraiiet* of (;oiitrarl(dy. Tlioreforc, that 
which is not right knowledge, is removed by right knowledge, inasmuch as the latter 
has for its object, something which exists as such. 

Gives an example ‘ Therein is seen the removal of the wrong knowledge by the 
right one.' 

Shows the evil nature of this unreal cognition for the purpose of removal This 
it is that is tho five-fold Neseioiice.’ The mcaniiig is that Nescience is the generic quality 
of all the live, iVoscieiico, Fgolsm, &c.’ The mistaking of tlic Unmanifested (Avyakta), tho 
Manifested objective existence (JMaliat), the i»riiiciph3 of Individuality (Aliankiira), and 
tho five atom-builders (Tanmatras)— the eight forms of tlie not-self, for the self, is 
nescience, darkness (tamas). Similarlj-, the mistaking by the Yogis of the eight attain- 
ments of Anlma, &c., wliich are inauspicious, for tho .uispicions, is tho eight-fold for- 
getfulness (inoha) which comes after the former. And this is called ligoisni (asmita). 

Similarly the idea, ‘ I shall enjoy sound, A^c., the ton enjoyments both as seen and 
heard, wlicu I have acquired by Yoga the eight attainments of Aiiinni, &c^ and have there- 
by become a powerful man (siddha)*, is the greater forgolfuliiess, iittaehmeiit (Ruga). 

Similarly, when led by such a judgment, one sols about to obtain these enjoyments, 
but finds that the attainments of Anima, &c., art? not born on acoouiu of ousiacles caused 
by some one aiul that the enjoy nioiu of the pb-asuros of both kinds, seen or heard about 
tr^itioiially, which depend upon tlie attainments, is nol thus obtained anger against 
the ^ause of obstacles appears. This is avc'rsioii (dveslia), jjalJcd utter darkness. 

Similarly, when the powers of Aniiiui, &c., have been attained, and the visible and 
hoard-of objects of enjoyment have been obtained, then the fear that in the end of the 
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Kiilpa all tin's will ho dcfitroyod, is the love of sentient life, blind darkness (andhatamisv 
or abhinivesa). 

• This has been said 

“ Eight-fold is tlio division of durknoss and so of fopgotfnlnoss ; ton-fold of tin 
greater forgotfnlnoss. ITtlor darkness is eighteen-fold and so also is blind darkness.” 

Mantra 2. 

•< E- II 

9. Imugiiial.ioii'’ is followed in sequence^ by verbal 
expression^ and knowledge," and is devoid^ of objective 
substratum.' 

1 ^ *t sriiprrn^f^ 1 si 1 

i ?twt %!i«i 

35 ^ I an^sprei- 1 <9 

1%: I I ?r«iT sr%N:?^?gv:ml fsrf^: 

awi: aiRafe f^?r I VITR^sf I 5y«lTS3?qf^VRrt 

vr^if ^rrfer it ^ ii 

VY.'vSA. 

Imagination is followed in sorinenco by vorbal knowledge and ex- 
pi’pssion, and is dovoid of ol)jo<‘livo snbstralum. 'I'liis docs not. roacli 
up (o real cognition. .\or does it reacdi up to unreal cognition. Mven 
in the iibsenco of an ohjoctivo substratum, its action is found to be depen- 
dent upon, the power of verbal exiwession and knowledge. 

As for example : — ‘ Puriisba is of tlio nature of consciousnoss.’ Now 
what is hero predicated of what ? seeing tliat Ihiruslia is consciousness 
itself, and that there must always be a statement of the relationship of one 
to another in predication ; as in tlie plirase Chaitra’s cow. 

• Similarly, “ the purusha is inactive and the characteristics of an 
object are denied to it.” 

“ Bana stands, will stand, has stood.” The meaning of the root alone 
is understood by (the act of) the cessation of motion. 

Similarly in the sentence, “ The purusha has the characteristics 
of not being born,” tlio mere absence of the characteristic of not being 
born is to be understood, and not any positive characteristic possessed by 
the purusluu That chia^ictcristic has, therefore, been imagined and has 
pome into practiiial usage, 
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VACHASPATFS OLOSS. 

“ Iinagiiiatjou is followed in se(]iionee, by verbal expression and knowledge, alul is 
devoid of an objective substratum.’' Tf it is followed in se(pience by verbal knowledge 
and oxjiression, why should not Tmagiuation (vikalpa) fall under the heading of Real 
Cognition.^ II, on tlie other hand, it is divoid of objective' substratum, it must be the 
same as unreal cognition. For this rt'asou, says;-‘Tliis does not reach ui) to Real 
Cognition. W hy does it not rc'aoh up to real cognition ? ‘ Ilecanse, in the alisence of an 
objective substratum, This shows why it dot's not fall under tJie Jiead of real 

cognition. ‘Its action is found to be dependent upon the power of verlial expression 
and knowb^lge.’ This shows that it does not. fall undt'r (he liead of Unreal Cognition. 

This is the nu'aning. There being no differences in sonu^ particulars, it differs 
in others, while showing sonii'. points of similarity. There being no objective 
substratum for eilJier the distinction or the ahscnice tJiereof, imagination shows an 
unreal iraag<^ of the substratum; and it is not, tlu'reforo, an act of real cognition. Nor 
is it Unreal Cognition, because it differs from it, in being recognised as such in ])ractLco. 

Now gives illustrations taken from the sacred writings. ‘ As for example,’ &e.. Which 
is the subject to be (pinlilh'd? What, is it predicated by? The ([nalily and the' thing 
(itialifted can not come into relationship if they are not distinct from each other. The cow 
cun Mot be [iredicated of a cow; it can only bc' predic'a led of something different from 
itself, say Chait ra. 

This is what he says : “ 'Phere must always be llie slateineni of r<*lat ionship of one 

to another in pH'dical ion.’ I*r('di<‘at ion is the redation bel ween^ tin* ‘predicate and the 
predicated.’ In otlu'r words, it is the relation beUvoen the (jiiality and the thing (pialined. 
It is of this that th(3 statement of a sent consists ; as in the senteiu'e, ‘This is Chaitra’s 
cow.* 

Adds another illustration from the sacred writings too Similarly.” 

He to whom llu* fharaclc*ristics of an object (i. c., the t'ssential force which informs 
earth, &c.) are dmiied is spoken of as such. Who is he? Tlie inactive Ihirusha, There 
is ot (*ourse no siudi characteristic of an object in the Sankhya teac'hing as non-existence, 
by which (ho Purusha ma> be (jualilied. 

The reading in some pla<*es is,/‘ The (*hai*ac,lerist ic*s of an objecUive svvbstvatvuw ate 
denied.” This lue.a ns as follows ; — ‘Are denied,’ moans ‘ aiM* p(*rvad(*d by denial.* i. c., 
they are possessed of the quality of Ix'ing denied. Or in other wo i‘ds, it means that the 
characteristics of an object arc possessed t)f the c[uality of being denied, lint the char- 
acteristics of an object arc not possessed of tin? cpiality ol Ihti non-c'xistenco of something, 
because there can bo no relation between existence and non-oxistonce. J hoy are, however, 
taken as such (i, c., existing). 

Gives illustrations from the idiom of the world : “ liana stands. As in the sentences^ 

‘He cooks,’ ‘Ho breaks,’ the whole series of the moments of action iu which some are 
antecedent and others subsequent, is recognizcHl as being (lualitied by one offt'ct, so also 
in the sentence ‘ He stands,' the commentator nu'iUious the '^ame stale of antecedence and 
postcedeiieo ‘ Will stand, has stood.’ 

Well, suppose that the action of cessation of motion consists In antecedent and post- 
codent moments just like the action of «*oolving, and that being diilorenr from Dana it 
may be predicated of him. For this reason, sa-^*: -‘The meaning of the lOot itself is 
understood by the act of cessation of motion.’ The cessation of motion itself is imagined 
to be the characteristic of an object. Then this fancied ^characteristic is imagined to 
be a form of positive existence and even there is fancied an order of the precedence 
and postcedenco. Such is the scries of astonishing fan ciful c onceptions. Non-existenc^ 
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IS imagined to be existence, and then it is imagined that it conics after something in 
succession. This fanciful conception is found in all men. It is not, however, a charac- 
teristic different from the Purnslin, so that it might iio predicated of him. 

Gives another illustration The Piirusha lias the characteristic of not being 

born.’ 

Iklany a thinker has held tliat the moditicatioii of iniaginatioii is not different 
from real and unreal cognitions. The detail of these illustrations is meant to explain 
the matter to them. 

Sfttra lo. 

H ,1 

10. Sleep"’ is tlie mciita] modification^ ,whicli lias for 
its objective snbstratnm,"" the cause® of non-existence.^ 

w I si^rer^ jih: surf ^ i 

it ii*!> I nrs 1 3^ it irnrrN 1 

I tRW 1 ^ Jisrawaf «f 

1 5 r^T^?Tit rrfatw sr 

vvAsa. 

“ Sleep is tlie mental modification wLicli lias for its objective sub- 
stratum tlie cause of non-exislenee.” .And ibis is a particular kind of 
notion, beciuiso it is called back on awakenin/T;. How? ‘1 have slept 
well. ]\ly mind is clear; it renders my intellect hriglit,’ ‘I liave slept 
badly ; my mind is listless ; it wanders and is unsteady.* ‘ I have slept 
with great stupidity ; my limbs are heavy ; my mind is tired ; it stands 
as it were lazy and absent.’ This calling back would cei’tainly not exist 
on awakening, if there were no recognition of the cause: and there 
would not be memories dependent thereupon and having that for their 
object Therefore sleep is a particular kind of notion, and further it is 
to be checked in trance like any otlicr modification. — 10. 

vactiaspati\s gloss. 

The word ‘ vrltti ’ is the subject of discussion and is, therefore, understood by context. 
As there is no difference of opinion among rival thinkers as to Real Cognition, Unreal 
Cognition, Imagination and Memory being mental modifications, the word is not used in 
those places separately for emphasizing the distinction. In the case of sleep, however, 
there is difference of opinion. It has, therefore, to be specially stated that it is a modi- 
fication of the mind. The understanding by contc'Xt would not servo to emphasize the 
teaching. Therefore the word modification is repeated a second time. 

The non-existence spoken cof is of the modifications of the waking and dreaming 
states. The cause (pratyaya) thereof is the darkness (the quality of inertia) which 
ipovers the light of the intellect (the buddhi, the will-to-know). The mental modification,' 
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of which this becomes the substratum (that is the object), is spoken of as sleep. Tho 
substance of tho will-to-bc being possessed of the three (inaliiies, wlicnever inertia 
appears and overpowers the qualities of essence and disturbing Knergy anti thus tlirows 
a veil over all the means of knowledge, then the will-to-kumv docs hot put on the sha*po of 
the object of knowledge, and the ])iiriisha, being conscious for the time of the overpowering 
darkue'ss of inertia alone, is said to be sleeping well with consciousness turned inwards. 

Why thou this non-existenee of tho modifications should not be the modification of 
sleep ? Why should it not be similar to the states of restraint and perfect freedom 
(kaivalya)? For this reason, says : 

•‘And that is a particular notion, because it is called l)aclv on awakening.” 

‘Calling back’ is the remembrance thereof with all its adjuncts. How? When tho 
Tamas appears along with tlic Sattva, tho reflection of one who lias awakened after sleep, 
is like this: --‘I have f^lept well; my mind is clear and makes my intellect bright.’ 
Bright means pure. 

Wlien the Tamas appears along with the Uajas, the reth'ctioii is similar to what is 
expressed by 

‘ I have slept painfully ; my mind is unfit for work.’ Why? Because it wanders, 
is unsteady. 

Then speaks of the r('fleclioii of one who awakes after a slet'p, in which tho Tamas 
appears, having to its utmost ovt'rpowored tin' Sattva and the llajas : 

‘I have slept very stupidly ; my limbs are heavy : my mind is tin'd, lizy and as it 
were absent.’ 

The fact to lu* proved having be(Mi established by (lie ^-aiion of difference, now 
applies the same canon of diff('ronc<' to the cause thereof. 

* Dcjjendent th<*r<'upoii ’ means caused by the recognition.’ 

‘ Having that for their object,’ means ‘having the cause of tin' noii-oxisteiiee of the 
modifications for tlu?ir object.’ 

The cause is recognized in this way, ‘ Tliis is it.’ 

And it is rccoguize<l by him who awakens, i.c., just on awakening. The meaning 
is that at the time of awakening, the knowledge of tlio notion exists along with the 
knowledge of the (*auso of the iiou-existence. of the modilicatiofis. 

TJio question arises : The modifications of Real Cognition, &c., show theinselvos in 
an outwardly inclined mind; they are, therefore, to be checked, being contrary to 
trance. Sleep, however, is similar to the modification of oi.e-pointcdiiess ; why then should 
it be contrary to t ranee ? 

For thi.s reason, says 

‘And further it is to l»o checked in trance like any other moditicatiou.’ The 
meaning is that although it is similar to the modification of oiie-poiiitedness, y(‘t it is 
caused by Tamas, and is, therefore, contrary to both the Cognitive and the nltra-cognitivc 
trances. 

Tho meaning is that that too is to be checked. 

SQtra II. 

II tl 

11. Memory' is the not stealing away'* along with objec- 
tive mental' impressions- (retained) the reproducing of 

not more than what has been impressed tipon the mind). 
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5 :«H 5 i 4 Vi[«r{ I I q^rr: f^fsf^raranj 1 iwreit 

’^Jwr^ «rr ?mffw?R!i%s«rf^ 11 U Ji . 

VYASA. • ’ ' ; 

Does the inirul roineniber tlie act of knowing or the (Jjject? Tlic 
notion coloured by tliephjcet of knowledge shows out both the .object 
and the acl of knowledge, and tints 'Ijct^gins \he formation c)f tfie habit 
of the same’ kind. The lnj4)it^uani{ests it^ own cause, and thus generates 
a memory, having the same form and consisting of both the object ‘and 
the act of knowledge. ' When’ the manifestation of tlie acjt t)f . knowledge 
is the first of the two, tlie modilicataon is tlicv intefleet (l.)UTldhi). When 
the appearance of the object ot*k^owledgo is the lirst, it is Memory. 

This jnemoiy is two-fold : When the phenomenon to be remember- 
ed has become the very nature of the mind, and when it has not so 
become.' In dream it is the former ; at tlie time of waking the latter. % 

All those memories afe born in sequence of the impressions of Real 
Cognition, Fnreal Cognition, Imagination, Sh'cp and Meihory. Further, 
all these modifications are of the nature of pleasure, pain and illusion. 
Pleasure, pain amb illiij^ioii will l;e described among the allli’ctighs. 
Attachment is the sticking to pleasure as such in sequence.’ 7. 2. 
Aversion is the sticking to pain as such in se([iicnce.’ ‘ 8. 2. Illusion, 
however, is Nescience. * All these modifications arc to be checked. It is 
when these have been checked that there comes either the Cognitive or 
the ultra-cognitive trance. 

YACHASI’ATI’S gloss. 

“Memory is the not stealing away along with nioiital impressions." 'Mciiiory is the 
not stealing nway'along with an ol»j<‘ct whlcii has come into tiie mind by real eogiiitioii, 
&c. It is only the object of Knowledge whicdi comes into consciousness by iiiental habit 
alone and which shines forth into the mind in consei|U(mce of the cognition of the cause 
of the habit, that is one’s own. The Lfkiiig of an object, however, over and above that 
is theft, on aeconnt ofjts similarity with the act. The word ‘ pramosha is derived from 
the root ‘ mush ' to steal. 

This is the Dicaiiiag : Kight cognition and others ‘all cause the Knowledge of an 
object unknown, either h) the ordinary or in some particular way. Memory, however, 
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cloos not pass ovoL* tlio ot! tiiQ I'oLMuol* knowlcilgo. It is that former knowlodj^e 

OP SOII1C3 till lift* less than tliat wliieh is its object, never soiiielliin^^ more. This is the 
cl istiiictioii oJ memory from other modiUcatioiis. The qm^stioii, * Does it rcmiomlier 
notion or the object?’ starts this (liscussion. 

[t would appear that thc3 habit ;;’Ciierafeil by an act of kno\vletl<;’e puts into the miinl 
the object of knowledge only, Ix'canse the imprc\ssion in tin* mind is caused by the 
coming in of the object of knowledge : Jind no m(*ntal imiiression can c.onie into existence 
of itself, Tf tlio mental im[)pessiongitself were reproduced, it would be the mental impres- 
sion alone (and not the object of knowledge). 

Kor this reason the author comes to thci linal conclusion that it is a remembrance of 
both. Decauso tins mental impression (the act of knowlodg(i/ lakes its origin from the 
object of knowledge, the former is cojouroil by the latter. In reality, however, it mani- 
fests, i..c., ill imiiinit(‘s tiu^ ffirm, that is the app(*.nrance of both the object and the act 
of knowledge. 

That whicirbrings anything into manifestation, is its cause (vyanjaka, inanifestert 
II s nfinifestation is the form thereof. Hence the meaning of the origijial is, ‘possessing 
the form o'f^ts cause.’ * * V* • ** 

The (|UOstion arises, what is the dit][(3 pence between I he> memory and .the intellect 
(biuldhi), if they hayci the same forni as far as their gem'sis is cb'nc(*rned? 

For this r<*ason, I In*, author says “ Wlu*u tin* form t)f the* act'rtf knowledge is thettr;>il 
of the two, • . ’ . ' 

An act of knowledgt^coiisists ii) the t'akingju of an objecit ; audit is not possible 
that thert^ should In* I lii*'takiiig iii of an object which has already bdbu taken in, i, c., known. 
JIenc(* by this is described tlu^ knowing.of the yc*l^ unknown, which is intellection. It is 
descrilu'd to be such as • the form «/!• app(*arance of knowl(*dg(* is t he first, t.r., tin* most 
important factor I liei‘(‘in. And although I h(*r(‘ is no dilTeronce in natun*, the jireponder- 
anc(^ of till* (piality is. established. 

l^hmiory is (loscri!)e«l lo In* lliat. in whieh the form of llu* ohjtsu of kiuiwledge is tlu* 
fi *st (U’ fori*mosl a|)pea.i*ance. IJy t In* form of I he object of knowledge* being the first in 
ap]':*arance, H is nu'ant that the <d)j<u*l of knowb'dgt* has already been 8ubj(*cted 
to Hie operation of the o( her mental modilieatieins. li is said that tin* field of m(*mf»ry 
eannprises the 'ueiital impn.*ssions which have* -already been subjtsded tin*- operalh)!! 
of ^)^thl*rMne^lal nmdilica tioiis. And this is what is ‘ ndl st.(*Mling along with mental 
impri‘ssioiis.’ . 

Hu I this st(*aliiig (*\is(s in nu*mory too. It sliows in dr(*am past i)h(*nomeua impressed 
upon the mind at dilTerenl (inu'S and places, such as l he names, iK:c., as comiect(*d with 
other times and |)lac<*s whicli have* not passe*d into the miivl as sueh. For this re‘asem, 
he says, ‘ It: is two-folel.’ 

‘That whiedi has become* of llu* ve*ry iialiire of mind,’ means raised into be*ing by* 
m(‘ntal poleneiy, imagine*d. This is that in whiedi tlu^ obj(‘Cl of rumnory has alpe'ady b<‘en 
made part of tin* miiul. ^ 

The otIu»r is that which lias not la‘come^ of (he naiure of ihe* miml, which is not raised 
out of mental poteuicios, is not imagiiu'd 'md is therefore r(*al. 

This is iiot memory, it is on the contrary unre'al cogiiil ion, lilting in it deM*s with 

the definilioii lher(*(>f. It is called mem«n*y Hiee-ause* il only looks like it, just as what 
loeiks like re^al cognition is calle*d real cognitie>n. • 

Hut thi*n why is me»mory mentioned last of all ? 

Tlie re*ason is given All these nu-iuories, &e;.’ ‘ yjiprgssion -in sequence ’ means 

liiking in; Momiu-y is a mortilleution l.y this takinpr in. That is to say, t)i« 

genesis of memory is tht*rerroin. 


1 
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Tlio(iiiostion arises time. in intelligent niiui will only cheek (ho raodillciitiona which 
canso misery to the Purnsa, and such are. the afflictions, not tluM.iodiflcations as such. 
\Vhi»t tlion is the object of their snppii'ssion ? For this reason, ho says All these, &c, 
'i’liis i.s iM.sy, ’ 

Sutra 12. 

inn u 

12. The 

11 OSS.- 

^ ?iT ^ mt 3 

fin^yfsnsfT ^ 1 ^T^^^q?Tf 5 ir?[T «iT<mT 1 fnr 

^^?rerl?r: ftr^fsRir^ 1 

II II 

VYASA. 

ell then, wliat is the moans for restraining^’ lliein ? “Tlioy are 
restrained hy practice and dcsirelessness.” 

1hc stream of mind Hows botli ways ; it Hows towards tlio .i^ood and it 
Hows towards the evil, l^liat which flows on to pcif(‘(tl indopendcnco 
(kaivalya) down the plane of discriminative knowlod.^e, is named the 
.stream of liappiness. That wliich leads to ro-hirih and Hows down the 
plane of uiidiscriininativo i.£>TJorance, is the stream of sin. 

Among these ilio How of the desirables is tliinnod by di'siri'h'ssness ; 
tlie How of discrimination is rendered, visible hy hal)itnating the mind to 
the expc’i-ienee of knowlo(lge. 

Hence suppression of the mental niodilieatioii is d('i)ondenl upon hotli. 

VaCHASPATI’S (I loss. 

TJif* OomniciitaLor nsk.s tlio means of restraint. “ Well IIkmi, what, A’c.” Jlo answcr.s 
]iy tli (3 apliorism : They in*« restrained by practice and desirelessiM‘ss.” TIkj opcral ion 
of practice and d(‘sirel('ssiios.s 011 Mie manUVstat ion f)f rostraint is collective, on account of 
e.ieli operating as a branch of tin? other. They are not optional. Kor t his reason he says : -- 
‘ Tli(‘ stream of mind Hows both ways, &c.” 

' * Flows towards ’ : The woril in t lie original moans bank, limitation; and 

the idea is that iho stream is so banked, /. c., limited in its (low as to reach the state of 
perfect indepcndeiico (kaivalya). 

“ DoAvii the plane The word ‘ jiimna’ in the original moans down, an inclination 
of the groiimt, .such as makes jtpos.sibJe for wa<(‘r to How in a part icniar diroetioii. It 
also means depth, into which water would always How. 

Sutra 13. 

11 II 

\3. Of tlioso,’ ])rHotico' is ihc ('Ifoi-lr' I 0 socui'o 
steadiness.® 


y'' arc restrained' hy practice' tmd desiroless- 
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vyasa. 


8tG«a(liiie8s is iJie undisturbed calmness of tlie How of tlie mind, 
when it has hc'fomo free from the modifications. 

KH'orl to secure that end is the putting out of (uicrgy to secure, and 
aspiration towards thal. 

Practice is the resort to the means tiicrcof willi tlic object of allaiu- 
iug it. 

VAClIASeATI’S (iLOSS. 

or J hese, tJie iKi/lioi' (l(‘scnlx!S j)i*atico liy .sljUini;* i(s ii.itiirr' and olijrct : ‘Offlifst*, 
pi Mcl ieo is tlu) to soiMii'o si.(»:ulin<‘ss.’ 

The cdinnuMihiloi* r\*|ilajns I ho> saino : — ‘Wlicn ilu'. mind Ims henome frtv I'nmi tli“ 
imjdinciU ions : ’ is soparatod from Uir modi (imif ions due (o Knjas and Tamas, llio How of the 
modi neat ions of tlic' (|iiali(y of l*]ssenc(' is (‘stablishod in Un* sliapc of (',alm oiioptnntcdncss 
and pnvily. This is stoadiiu^ss. 

“ KITort (o soouvo thaf (*nd,” is the mcaniiii? of t ho locative* ease of the word ‘stliiti* 
nsrd to sii^nify that ol)jo(*l. As is the case in t ho sontcnco, ‘ Channani dvi[)inam Jianti,’ 
of which tlio moaninj;’ is, ‘ Kills t ho ti,t!;<'i‘ for the sako of llu* skin.’ ^ 

U(‘ (doars th(^ moaninp: of <*lT(n*t Uy ^Ivini^syn )nyms : onor^y, asi)! ration. Ho explaiiTSS 
--‘AVith t ho ohjcct of at laininj^ t hat.’ “ Thai ” hcr<' moans sloadinoss. 

Ho speaks of (ho field for t-lio aclion of that (mergy : Hosort to tho im'ans thoreof.'^ 

Tin* jnoafjs for (h(5 aflainmoni of stc‘adinoss ar<* lln* infonml and oxtor.'al Yogas, tho 
rest raints and ohsorvancos, &(*. Tlio action of tho actor is diroctotl towards tho mean 
::ot towards the fruit. 


Sutra 14 



I I. And" lliis' is lirmh''" rooted, '' Indiig \vell-alteiid<'d 
to' lor ii long'' time' witliout interriiption'’ and witli devo- 
tion.'’ 

1 ^qikfgrs 

\ vasa. 

“ Well attended to for a long time," “ well altcudctl to without inter- 
ruption," “well attended to with devotinn," i. brought about by 
puriiicafoiy aclion (tapasi, l)y continenco, by knowledge and by laitli, it be- 
eomes (irmly rooted with welcome ilevotiou. l.^lic#meauiug is that its opera- 
tion is not then cou([ucrcd ail at once by the outgoing habits of the inind. 
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VACHARPATrs (JLOSS. 

.Hul how o;in piJicfcieo sociirc steadiness, \vh(*n its opci'alions arc opposed Uy the 
hij;hS\ay robber ot* oiitgoinjj liiii)its, which arc in existeiico from eUu*nity? KxpluUis: - 
“ And tJiis is iirmly rooted, beinj*' well attended to for a lon{? tinic, without interruption 
^and w'ich devotion.” 

This practice then reaches tJie state of lirinness, but not at once, inasniuch as beinjj 
])0ss0sscd of the three (jiialities, its domain, the appearance of calmness, is often ov^er- 
powered by the habits of outgoing?. 

If again, having even laid resort to pratice of this description, one gives it np, it 
will bo overpowered by lapse of time. Hence it slionid not be given np. This is the 
meaning. 

Sutra 15. 

II n II 

15. Desirelessiioss' is llu^ (H)iisciousiiess'’ ol’ supi'c^- 
luacy'' iii him Avho is tree) from Hiirsf,' for [)prco])lil)l('‘ iiml 
soripturaP eiij oymeuts. ’’ 

5q[i%'5r% ^ a rr f^ ar - 

II II 

VY.VS.X. 

A Jiiiiid free Ireiu attjiclnuont to p(U‘(‘e]>til)]o enjoyiiuuits, siieli as 
Avonicn, fooils, (hiiiks, and powc'r, and liavin,i»' no thirst lor seriptnial eii- 
joyables, such as heaven and the atlainniont of the states of tlie Vidclia 
and tlie Ib^akritilaya, has, when it conies into contact with snch divine aiid 
worldl}’^ objects, a consciouness of its supremacy, due to an uiidorstanding 
of the defects of tlio objects, brought about by virtue* ol* intellectual illumi- 
nation. This consciousness of penver is tin* same as tin.* consciousness of 
indifference to tlieir enjoymeni, and is devoid ol all flesirable and undesir- 
able olijocts as such. 1 his mental slate is desirelessiicss (A airagva). 

• VACIlASPATrs (iLOaS. 

fhc author de,scribe.s de.sir<;Ie.ssi)ess l)(\sirele.s.sness is the <;onsci()iisnes.s of 
supremacy in him who is freed from thirst for perceptible mid scriptural enjoyments.” 

lie describes the Irecdom from tfiirst for intelligent and noii-intelligeiit percei)tible 
objects ‘ women, <&c.’ 

Power is lordsJjip. 8crij)tnre is tlie Veda. TJio.se tJiat arc known from tin? Veda are 
scriptural enjoyments, such as heaven, iSrc. Jlc speaks of desire for them too; such as 
heaven, &c.” 

The Yidehas are the disembodied, who live only in the vehicles which serve as ins- 
truments (of knowledge and action.) The static of (ho disembodied (vaidehya) is their 
state of existence. 
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Otliers holicvc < he Prakril i only to hfi the sc‘ll'. They nifdilalo ui)on llic Prakriti. 
They ai*o merged in the I'uiietional Prakriti alone. (Tlie Junelional Prakril i is f Jiat in 
>vhit*li t h(* stal(* ol* the lias Ikvii tlistnrhed, /. e., not tin* M filaiirakriti Th(‘ 

state of th(' Prakriti lay a is th(*ir state of existiMiec*. 

Seriptural enjoymeiils consist of the attainment of thi'se stat<‘s. Ih^ wiio is free from 
thirst for scriptural objects, is tlie sanui who is free from the desire of al taining lu'aven, 

The quest ion arises dial inasmiudi as tluM'i* is absenei* of d<*sir<‘ (*ven lor objects 
that have neviu* been poss<‘Ssed, sueh absisiec' too would be desiri*l(‘ssiu'ss if desiridcss- 
iicss signified only absenci* of ih*sir<‘. Th(M*<*fore commentator the says ; ‘wlien it comes 
into contact with such divint' and worldly objecis. I)esir(d('ssju*ss is nol I hi* men' 
absence of d(*sirt‘. On I In* coiilrary, it is the (‘onsciousiu'ss of indilTt‘n*nci‘ lo ('njoyiiK'nl , 
I'ven though divine and worldly objesds be in coiilacl. llo reii lers di<* same plainer : — Is 
ilevoid of all desirable and undesirable obji'cls as such.’ 

Consciousness of supremacy is llie considousiu'ss of indilTin ence. freedom from at lach- 
nienl or aversion. 

Bill Ihen whenci* does it <'ome ? lie explains : * By virlneof intelleelual illu- 

minal ion.’ 


Tin* defect of objc'cts is contained in linnr being snrrouml(*d by I hre<*-rold pain. 
Intc'lb'ct ua I illuminalion is I lu' full r(M‘ognit ion of this fact wit h t In* objc'ct of r<*moving 
them. By virtue* tlun*<*of is I In* understanding of the (h“fects br«nighl abonl. 

The authoriti(*s speak of four stag(*s in tin* unfoldmeni of (Mniscionsness : Tin* 
consciousness of e*nd(*a von r, tin* (M)nsciousnc*ss of dillere'iuM*, tin* eojiscij>iisin*ss of om* 
faculty and tin* ('onsedousju'ss of supn*inacy. • 

At taednneni, tVre*, are* I In* impuriti(*s of fin* miinl. Tlie* powe*rs of sensation, action, and 
I houghi arc* h*d by I ln*s<* to work up their s(*V(*ral obji*cts. Knd<*avour is tin* putting in 
of effort for burning I hc*in, so that the powc*rs may not incline* I o work upon tln*ir several 
objects. This is the* consciousne*ss of endeavour. 

When the* e*ndeavour has be*gun, some of the* impuritie*s are* found to be* ripe* ; others 
are be*iiig rij)e*ned ; and othe*rs again are* going lo be* ripe'ne*d. The* conse*ie)nsne.ss of 
•liffercuce e*onsisls in iliffe*ve'u\iating the ripe* ami the ripening. 

Whe*n tln^ powe*rs be*e‘ome* iin-apable of action, die* wish ah>in* re'iiiains in tin* mind, 
solar as the* ripe one*s are* e*e>ne*e*rne*d. Tin* e*enise*ie>nsne*s.s of t his st a I e* is e*alle*d * the* 
consciousness of the* one* facMilt v ’ 

Whe*n physie-al and iilt ra-physie*al eibjee-ls of e*njo\me‘n( take* up tin* jieisition of 
re*ce*ding, the* posit ieni of indilTe*re*ne*e e*ven to tin* wish, is be^yond the* dine* st:ige*s of enni- 
.se‘iousne*ss, a nd is eni I le'd t he consciousne*ss e»t supre*imu*\. I liei obje*e‘t ol tin* (irst thre'e* 
having been fuUille*el by this alone*, dn*y have* not be‘e‘n .in*nt ione‘el se«p:M*ale‘ly. Thus 
all is plain. 



K;. 'flu' sajiio' is Jliglicr,- wlicii llnav is iiidiUVronec'' 
|Jk> “ (jiijilitics,”'’ »lii<* i<* dio kiu)\vK'<l”'t“ ol. ilii' Liiiusii. 
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I am ararrfhini ^tair: i aa'ivmOTmt apjr 
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^a^afaf^ ii \% ii 

VVASA. 

Ho wlio soos tlio (lefocls of tlic ])or(‘oi)til)l(' aiul scriptural objects of 
eiijojMiient, is iii(Iilt‘orenl (to tlioni.) 

Ho Avliosc \ViII-tf)-kii()\v is saturated willi llie iiolion of llio diMiiKv 
tive nature of the piirusa, broipi^dit about by Ihe purity of the effort to 
know him, beot)mos indiircreiit to the ‘ (|ualilies,’ both in their manifested 
and uiimauifested slate. 

There are two forms (jf desirtdessness. Of tliese the hitler is but the 
li^lit of spiritual kiiowledi^i'. When this light shines, disojiminalion 
arises. Thou tlie Yogi thinks ihns : W’hatt'ver was to b(' obtained lias 
been obtained. The alllietions that W(?re to bo (h'stroyed lia\e been 
destroyed. The fast-jointed chain of life which, when it. is not broken, 
there is or occurs birtli after death and death afier lairth. has been broken. 
Desirc'lessiios is but the higiu'^t ^xM-foction of spiritual kuowledgij ; and 
absolute ind('pendei)(*e (kaivalyai is nothing else. 

VACIIASUATrs (iLOSS. 

llaviii.i*’ <U‘.sii*<‘l<'s.siK‘ss, t I k* imw tlcscj’ila's tiu' IliglicM' : 

“ Tliesiimo is llii^hcr vvlicii I Ikmm* is ijnlilYofciHM* to ( Im’ ‘ ijiialll ifs,’ Uiu* to knowledge of 
the Piirusa.” 

lie shows Hull Lower desirel<‘ssness is llx' anOMMMleiil to (he IliglicM*, iind Hint it is the 
tMitPaiKM* to tiuil. Low.i'i* l)esirelessiK‘ss is shown by the wonis,” he wlio sc'(‘s thedefoets 
of percoptiblo and seriptm-al obji'els of enjoynienl , is indilTi‘i*enl lo tlnnn.' 

“ UrongJd aboiil liy 1 he elTort to know the punisa tin* kno\NU‘dg<* of llu' Piiriisa 
is his lu'eognit ion by means of I lie Vc*da, i»y inf(M*enee ami by tin' leaehing of Ihe inaslors. 
TJie ‘ (‘IToi’t Id know’ eojisists in the rep^'Jited resort lo tin* iin'ans. TIm* jnirily of llio 
knowledge consists in the steady (low of the (juality of (*ss(‘ne(‘ tsattva), dm* (o the 
removal of active disliir])ane<‘ (rajas) and inertia (tamas\ This bi ings ahoiit the recogni- 
tion of the distinct natures of the piirnsa aiul the “ c[ualities.” The [uirusa is puri^ 
and infinite. The ‘ ipialities ’ are contrary thendo. The yogi whose int<*]Ieet is saturat- 
ed by the iM'cognit ion, is spoken of as siieh. ’J he trainM* known as t he (’loud of Virtue 
,is spoken of lieri'. 

Such a Yogi is entirely fr<*e from attaehimmt to the ‘ cjiialit i<*s/ whether i)os.si ssing 
tlie charaeleristi<* of Ihe iiianifestcsl or tin* iiniiiaiiib'sted ; so inin'li so (hat In* is fr(*e from 
attachni(*iit even to tin* m<*nlal pln*in>im*inm of tin* re<*ogiii( ion of t In* <Iisl inel nat ure of the 
Objective Essence and tlie Ibirnsa, which itself is a manilestat ion of tin* qualities. 

Thus there are t\No forms of desi reles.suess. The former desireb'ssin'ss exists when 
ihe mental essence (sattvaj has heen r(*iider(*d free* from inertia (tanias', by the mani- 
festation of its essential nature (tin* sattva), bid tln*re still n'rnains a traee of the dirt 
of disturbing eiu*rgy (rajas). 

This view is eominon to t^ie Taii-Mikas, those who are addicted to enjoyment in the 
states.. It is by 'that of eoiirse tlmi t ln*y beeonn* Prakritilny.as. So it has b(»en said : — ‘ Oin* 
liOcoun'S a rrdkHHiiiyji hy desir(‘l<*ssness.’ 
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Tlio JuhI- of ilio two is hut tiie lij»:lil' of knowlodj^o. liy llio us<' of 1 Ih‘ \voi*<l * hut’ it is 
iiidicalod tiiat iu that stall' no nhjocds of kiiowii'dgi? <*xist. 'FIm* nuMilal ossonoo as it 
t'xists ill that state* is similar to tiu' sauu', luit is h(‘si(li*s uiitainte'd hy tin* i(*ast im])\|rity ‘ 
of Disturhiiig; hkii'rgy (rajas). It is thori'fovo said to ho t hi* lij'ht of kuo\vh*dg’(‘. Montal 
Ksson(*(* is hy jiaturo purity : hut it puts oil impurity hyllio taint of dist urhing enorgy 
(rajas) and in u't ia (laaus). Wlion tho litipuritios of ntjus and turn as have* I icon was hod 
away hy f Ik* pure' showors of dosirolossiu'ss and praotiea^, it lieM-omos liighly illiiminate'd, 
anel the* light of spiritual knowlodge* is loft lliore*. alone*. 

Ho sliows that in that state* tin* ‘ (jualiti<*s ’ he*e‘e>nio unwortliy of ae*ce'ptane‘<* ‘ WJien 
this light sJiiiK's, diserriminatioii arises in tho Yogi.’ Thes moaning is Unit tlie Yogi ho- 
I'omos pe>ssoss(3d of tho pre*sont disoriminarive* knowledge*, wlie^n othe*r tornis e»f knowh'dge; 
have^ disajipcare'd. 

What was to he* ohtaine*d, /. o., p^ndoed inele*pe*iide*ii ('0 (kai valya ; has hi3oii obtaiiiod. 
As will he' said, Mho wise man li(3e*-om<*s fre^ei while* living.’ The; me*aning is that this takes 
plae'.ej hoemuso. re'sielual polemoiee.s only rennain witli th ‘ir I'oot (*ut olT. How is it that all 
that had to h(5 altaincMl, has he*e3n attaineel f Ih'faiuso the; allliedions of Nosed eiU'C, eJtc*. 
wliioh hael to he* re‘move*tl, iiavo he^e'ii romove'd toge*theu* wit h tlioir residual aroma. 

Hut I he'll tliena* is the* store of virtue* and vie*e* whie-h is iise*d as a ediain to hinel living 
hoings to hirth and de^ath ill the nnive^rse?. lleiw then e*an thoro he* ahseduto ITeu^demi ? 
h'en* this r<*ason, tho e'.emime'uta lor says ‘The fast-jointed cdiaiii, t^^e*., is hrokoii.’ Tho 
‘ fast-jointed ediain’ moans that wlioso jeiints are*, st) tirmly and edose*ly fastoned teigother 
t hat the^y ap[K?ar to hei one* whole and do not appe*ar to have', ho.e'ai fasjeneid together. It 
is the' pie'e-e's ed‘ virtues and vi<‘e store'el, wliiedi, as inelividual pie*yes in the* ludlc'ed ion, are 
put ioge*the*r to nnike* tlie' fast joints eif a ediain. ‘ The ediain e>f e‘xisle*ne‘e* ’ implie*s that the' 
living hoing is imt fre'<*d from the* honels eif hirth anel eli'atli. This e*hain is hroke*n Avheii 
tlie atirudiems have' be'em denie* away with. Anel so it has he‘(*n saiel 

‘ Tlie vehiedo of aedions has its re>ot in iie'sedem-e*.’ 2*12. 

‘ It he‘ars frnii if t here* is a remt.’ 2*H1. 

It may he eiiicstioiie'd, (hat inasniuedi as re*s(raint is the' inte'nme'eliatei stage lie*tvveeii 
the* fruition of iiite'llejoi ion and 1 he* (Moud of Yirtm*, wind is tliis tliai is e‘a!l(‘el the mere 
light e>f kiiowleMlge* ? 

h\ir this rcaseni, ho says : ‘ T)e'sire.*le*ssne>ss is the* JiighesI pe'rlW'tion of spiritual kiienv- 

le'elgv?’ Tin* lliglie*!* de^sirole'ssiioss is hut a form eif (he* Chniel of Virtue*, nothing else*. As 
will he saiel furlh(*r ein, 

‘ To him who <le*sire's iieithing e*ve»n from inlolle‘e*tie>n (prasarikliyfuni) (‘onu'S (he* trance 
known as tlni tJh»ud eif Virtue*, li.v e'onslant iii.enife;sta(ion of eliscriniinatioii (IV. 29.) anel 

‘ Th(*n the? knowahle* is hut little*, ln*c:iuse* knowle*dge* is inliniie*, froo as it is from all 
veils and impnrit ie*s ’ (IV. ;H 

Je’or this reason it is that ahsoliite? iiiele*pe‘nde*iie-e* Is this anel nothing else\ It}. ^ 


Sutra 17. 
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17 . Tho Coiaiilive* 'franco' is aoooin])aui(;(T‘ by the 
appOciraucos ’ of philosopliieMi' onriosity, uiodilalion, elation 
and offoisin.' _ 
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Now tlien, liow is tlio Cognitive Trance said to appear in those 
wliose minds iiave been restrained by the two jneans ? ‘The Cognitive 
Trance is accompanied by the appearances of philosojdiical curiosity, medi- 
tation, elation and egoism.’ 

Pliilosopliical curiosity (vilarka) is a superficial attempt of the mind 
lo grasp any object. 

ileditation is a sul)tle attempt. Klation is bliss. Egoism is the 
consciousness of being one with the self. 

Of these, the first is tlie Savitarka Trance accompanied by all the 
four. The second is the Meditative (savichiira) where indistinctness ends. 
The third is Elative (sananda) whore meditation ends. 'Fhc fourth is 
the purely egoistical (sAsniita) where elation ends. All these trances have 
something lo grjjsp (jilambana;. 

VACrTASCATPS GLOSS. 

Having (U*s(*i‘lb(‘d (Ik* ni<‘ans, tlio eoinnientator now puts a- qiiostion with tiui oi)joct ol* 
introducing the (i<'s<‘i‘i[)t ion ot lli(» iu^qiiisition tln'y UmuI to, togotlKM* with that of its 
various classes;— > Now Vlion how is tlu^ Cognitive Tranco, &c.’ Tlio Coguitivo Trance is 
accompanied by tin' aj)poaranc(‘S of philosophical curiosily, uKHlitation, eolation and egoism. 

TIkj Cognil iv(' TraiuM* is first described because it |)i*e(M‘dc»s tlic^ nltra-cogiiif ivo. 
Tlie general nature* of fhe Cognitive* Tranc(3 is fo be understood in tlio ai'coinpanimeiit of ilio 
natures, t. c., the forms, of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation and egoism. 

ITc delines i)hilosoi)Iii(*aI curiosity: — “ A* sup<*rlicial at tempi of the mind, &c.’ Grasp 
(abhoga) is the iminift*station of consciousness consisting of the illumination <»f the natnin* 
of objc('ts. It is I'alleii ‘ Snperticial ’ liecanst* it has tin* gross phcnoimma for its s])here of 
at'tion. As tlie new arclier first aims at largo objo<*ts only, and I lien at smaller ami smaller 
ones by and by, so lli<* neopliyli* in Yoga first l<*arns tin* naf ure of gross obj(»<d.s of thought 
only, smrii as (hos(^ mad(^ of (lie five Maliablintas (physical stales of matter), the four 
armed god, Arc.; and th(*n th<* subtle ones. 

^ In this way th<^ grasp of the ol)j(*cts by the mind becomi*s siibth*. Meditation has 
for its sjihore of action, the causi*s of the gross phenomena, the subtle elements, the live 
taiimatras, the Ilia nif<*stod and the unmunifested essence of matter (tlui linga and the 
alihga). 

Having llins shown the range, of the objective phenomena, lie now shows the range of 
the instrumental ])honomena : — ‘Elation is &c.’ Elation is that blissful modification of 
consciousness, which consists in the illumination of the^mind, *as regards the acts of 
sensation, with gross ph(‘nomena for their objoct.s. The nature of the powers of sensation 
is to enlighten, l)c‘canse they are horn out of the principle of individuality, with the 
quality of essentiality (Sattva) (^edominating. Pleasure is a manifestation of the ipiality 
of Essentiality (Sattva ». Acts of 'sensation too are therefore of the nature of pleasure. 
The manifestation of consciousness consisting of the illumination of this aspect is blis.s. 
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He describes the Cognitive Trance having the subject (gpihitri) for its sphere of 
action : — * Egoism is the coiiscionsness of being one with the self.* Egoism is the subtle 
cause of the iiistrmiiciital powers inasmuch as they are born out of it; and this e^)isin 
appearing as the self, the subject is the consciousness of being one with the self. This 
Cognitive Trance has the su!)jcct for its sphere of action, because the subject is always 
hidden l)ehiiid egoism. 

fie mentions other minor difTcronccs of tall the four : The first, &c.' The cause is 
always present in the elTiud, as its antecedent state ; not so the effect in the cause. 
Therefore, this superficial range of consciousness is accompanied by all tin* four — the 
gross and its causes, the subtle, the instrumental and tJie subjective. Tlie others have 
throe, two and one cause, respectively as their spheres of action, and they have therefore 
three, two and one apiiearaiice, respectively. 

He distinguishes the ultra-cognitive : — ‘ All these, iVrc.’ 

Sutra i8. 

18. Preceded^ by tlio constant repetition^ of the 
notion" of cessation^ is the other in which the residual 
potencies'* only remain.'’’ 

?n!iraiwr?r: ftsgqra: ^ i ^^mjr^rqrwrrHg^: 
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VY.\SA. 

Wliat now ure the moans and tlio natnvc of the idtra-cognitive 
trance? “ l*ioccdcd by constant repetition of tlio notion of cessation is 
tlio other in wliich tlio resiilual potencies only remain.” 

Tlic ultra-cognitive trance is tiiat stale uf mental restraint, in which 
all its modilications cease from action and remain only in ponsc. Jts 
means is the Higher tlesirclessm'ss. 

Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon 
for its basis, cannot become the moans of achieving it, the notion of 
cessation which is nothing snbstantial, is Iieie made the basis , and that 
is devoid of any objective plionmuenon. By the constant repetition of 
this notion, the mind having no object to grasp, becomes as it were 
non-existent. The trance being thus seedless, is tlie ultra-cognitive. 

VAOHASPATI’S GLOSS. ^ 

Tho cominontator asks a question to introduce the ultr.i-cognitivc, whose discussion 
is now ill order : — * What now, &c. 
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“ Preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation is the othpr, in which 
the residual potencies only remain.” 

< The words, * preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation,' show 
the means ; the remaining words describe the nature. The words, ‘ in which tlie residual 
potencies 011I3' remain,* are explained as, ‘in which all its modillcatlons cease, &c.' 

The words, ‘preceded by the constant roiietitiou of the notion of cessation,* are 
explained by the words, ‘ Its moans is the Higher desirelcssness.’ 

Cessation^*is tlie absence of mental modifications. Its notion is the cause. Its prac- 
tice consists in its repetition over and over again. That whicJi tins repetition precedes 
is described as such. 

Now ho says why the lower desirelcssness does not beconu' the caiiso of restraint 
(nirodha) ‘ Inasinueh as any form of practice having an objective plicnoinenon as its 
basis, &c.* 

The cause must be of the same class as the clTect, not of a contrary class. The 
dcsirclessncss which has an objective phenomenon for its basis is contrary to the effect ; 
the trance, that is to say, which has no object for its basis. It is tlu*roforo ])ropor tliat 
it should bo born only from a cause which has no objective phenomenon for its basis, the 
mere light, that is to say, of spiritual knowledge. It is only the, trance known as the 
Cloud of Virtue, born as it is from the pure essence of tlio Will-to-know with the im])iiri- 
ties of the rojus and the tamas entirely ivmoved, and the objects thereof left behind, 
that is infinite, sees the defects of objects and having given them all up, stands in its 
own nature, that can properly become the cause, as having no object for its basis, of the 
seedless trance, in which the residual potencies only remain ; beeaiiso tliey are similar 
in nature. 

‘Is made the basis* is made dependent upon that. 

Becomes as it were non-oxistoiit because it docs not produce any effect in the shape 
of mental modifications. 

The seedless is that which has no object for its basis. Or, it may be said that the 
seed consists of the vehicles of afilictions and acUons. This is said to be the seedless, 
because the afilictions and actions have gone out of it. 

Sutra 19, 
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ID. Is caused' by Objective Existence' for the 
V^idclias' uud Prakiitihi^ as. ‘ 
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VYASA. 

V 

This is of two descriptions ; — brought about l)y ()bjectivc Existence 
and brought about by tlic practice of llie means. In the case of Yogis 
it is brought about b/ tlie practice of the means. In the case of the 
Videbas and the I’rakritilayas it is caused by Objective Existence. 
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Tu the case of the Videlias, the gods, it is caused by Objective 
Existence, because they enjoy a state of something like absolute free(\om 
(kaivalyaj with a mind functioning only so far as its own residual poten- 
cies are capable of, and who while thus enjoying, live out the slate 
of life, which is the fruition of their residual potencies. 

Similarly do the Pj*akritilnyas enjoy a state of quasi-isolation with 
a mind which has its work still before it, but wliich remains merged in 
the Praki itis, as long as it does not come back by virtue of the work still 
before it. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 


Now the author (losoribes a sub-head of the Tnhibitivc Trance, beinpf necessary as it 
is for decidinp; which is to be adopted and which to be reject<*d : — ‘This,* the inhibitivo 
trance, ‘is of two descriptions,’ — caused by tlio practice of the means of achievement 
and brought about by Obj<3ctivo Existence. 

The means are faUh, &c., to bo described later. That which is brought about by 
these means, is the inhibitivo trance so spoken of. 

That in which living beings arc born is Objective Existence. It is Nescience. The 
modirication of consciousness which consists in the idenl ilication of the not-solf,-~tho 
forms consisting of the elements and the powers of si'usation and nation and the Pra- 
kfitis, known as the JSrillaprakriti, the Mahat, the Ahankara :#nd the five tanmalras, — 
with self, appears in the Tanstikas who have attainted the states of the lower desireless- 
ness. This notion about the Objective Existence, becomes the antecedent of one descrip- 
tion of the Tnhibitive Trance. This is spoken of as liaving been brought about by Objec- 
tive Existence. 

Out of these two the one brought ^ibmit by effort, is for the Yogis, who work for 
froodoni from Objective Existence. Uy ilie mention of this distliudiou the other is denied 
t o those who follow the path of absolute freedom (inoksa). 

Well then, in whom is it caused by Objective Existence ? The reply is given by 
the aphorism ‘ Is caused by Objective Existence in the case of the Videhas and the 
Prakritilaj^is.’ 

The Videhas and the Prakritilayas are distinct from each other. The meaning is 


that this trance is so caused for botli of them. 

The author explains this : Eor the Videhas it is caused by, «S:c. 

Tlioso who rei'ognizo eiUior of the olenicnts or tho powers of sonsation, ae( ion and 
thought as the self, and so constantly dovoto themselves to them, that their internal 
or.^u. is fully saturated with lhat id<-a, remaiu. after separatio.i from the body, umuersed- 
iulhe same, elemental, sens, ions and functional forms ; and all that remains of the, r ,n,nd 

is the habit of their particular devotion. They .are eallod the \ .dehas (the d,8cml)o,l,ed) 

because they are free from tl,e physical I, odie.s. It is they who. w,th a nund capable of 

,novi„g only along the lino marked by habit, enjoy a stuco ot something like ..bsolute 

oiiiy .H t. , , . „ 1 „ Thi*, state roserables the state of absolute 

freedom, but are without the physical body. This state rcsem 

in Ih- ot ll.n po«r ton.t t» 

perform work still to bo done. -.liavoga” in the text. Upahhoga 

The reading in some places ,s up be that the residua 

moans enjoyment. The meaning of tUm altornauve r y 

alone are the objects of enjoyment and not the modiQcations. 
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When the limit has been reached they live out the state of life which is the fruition 
of their residual potencies. They come back to be born again. So says the Vdyii 
Purdna : — 

“ Those who devote themselves to meditation upon the powers of sensation, action 
and thought, live in this state for ten Man wan tarns. Those who devote themselves to the 
elements live in that state for full one hundred Manwantaras.” 

Similar are Prakritilayas. They believe one of i ho Prakritis, i he unmanifested (M ula- 
prakpiti), the undifforciitiatcd Phenomenal (Mahat), and the principle of Individuality, 
to be the self. Their internal organs are saturated with the idea of devotion to 
either of the Prakritis. They are immersed after their separation from the j)li3’sical 
body, in the one of these Prakritis, which they have made the object of their devotion. 
But their minds have not yet fulfilled the object of tlicir existence ; they have si ill work 
before them. ^ 

The mind would fulfil the object of its existence, if while following this very course* 
of thought, it would also manifest the discrimination of the distinct nafures of fhe 
Purusa and objective existence. If on the ot her hand this consciousness be not generat- 
ed in the mind, it has not fulfilled its object, and is therefore said (o have its work still 
before it. The Prakritilayas having their minds merged in tlu^ Prakritis, wilh ils work 
still undone, enjoy a state of something like absolute frcc'dom as long as they do not come 
back by virtue of the work yet to be done. All hough the mind has b(*come similar to the 
Prakpiti, yet they comeback when the limit has been reached. Then they acrjiiirt* the 
consciousness of the distinct natures of the Purusa and the objeefivo exist<»nce. As 
on the cessation of tlWi rainy season, the body of (he frog is assimilal(*d to (he earth, 
and comes back to life again on coming into contact with rain-water, (so does the iniml of 
the Prakpitilaya). So says V.iyu 

“ For a thousand Manwantaras, the Abhimanikas, those who identify themstdves 
with the Prakritis ; and for ten thousand Manwantaras the Bnddhas remain without pain. 
Those who devote themselves to the Unmanifested rtunaiii in (hat slate for a hundred 
thousand Manwantaras. The computation of lime does not exist on reaching (h« Nirguna 
Purusa.*’ 

Thus this state also is given up, being subject to re-births. 


Sutra 20. 


20. For others^ it is preceded'’ by fuitli/ enej'gy,' 
memoiy,® trance'* and discernnicnt.'* 
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It is brought ahout*by the means of acliicvemeiit for the Yogis. 
Faith is the pleasing wishful contact of mind with the object of 
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pursuit. It sustains tlie Yo^q;!, like a inotlier. Energy is horn in him who 
pursues knowledge with faitli. jMemory comes to help when ho is possess- 
ed of energy. On the appearance of memory, the mind ecascs to bo 
disturbed and passes into trance. When the mind is entranced, discri- 
mination appears, by wjiich it knows an object as it is. lly constant 
practice thereof and by desirelessness with reference to the object thereof, 
comes the ultra-cognitive trance. 

VACnASI>ATrS GLOSS. 

Tlio aiitlior <tc*soril)c»s th<^ sequence of the moans of the achi(»vomont of this trance 
hy a Yopji For others il is preceded hy faith, enerf^y, memory, trance and discernim*nt.” 

Ihit I h<‘ d«;voU*es of (In' powers of sensation, action and (11011*^111 are also possessed 
of fail li. For iliis reason he says : ‘ Faith is I lie plea«‘infi; wishful contact of the mind with 

the object of inirsuit,’ and tlu^ object of the iileasin*^ wishful jiursiiit of Ihe mind here 
is the ultra-cognitive, trance, as it comes into existence with reference th(‘relo, after the 
natures of the objective world has Ix'en hnown by tlu» Veda, by inference and by the 
t<*achin*;‘ of tin' masters. Then' can be no wishful contact in the case of those who 
confound tin' ])ow«'rs of sensalion, &c., with the sc'lf. In their case it is the opjiosito of the 
pleasini; wishful conlatd, b('(‘aus<^ lln'ir confusion has ils origin in all-round forgetfulness. 
The powers of si'usation, &c., can not thus be obji'cts of faith. 

Tfc explains why that alone is faith ‘It sustains tlu' Yog? lilce a kind mother.* The 
meaning is that it does not let him fall down into the wrong i)ath,^b*adfng to the destruc- 
tion of its obje<*t. 

Tt is this particular wishfulness which gives birth to energetic effort guided towards 
tlie object wished for. Therc'fore In' says Knergy is l»orn in him when he pursues know- 
ledge wit h faith.* 

Memory means keeping it present in the mind, thinking thereupon. ‘Undisturbed* 
means ‘not only occasionally steady, not distracted.’ 

“ Passes into trance ” : — Trance is here the trance which is described as a branch of 
Yoga. The restraints and observances also are indicated, inasmuch as trance is 
mentioned there as coming afti'r them. Tims he who has made all the branches of Yoga 
his ow’ii, reaches the stage of <'Ognitive trance. This is wliat he sa^’s; — “When tho 
mind is entranced.” That is to say, when the highest limit of intellection is readied. 

lie (‘xplains that the ultra-cognitive is born when the cognitive precedes it ‘By 
till* constant practice tiu'ri'of and liy ih'sireh'ssness with reterence to theohji'cts thereof 
at. each stag(' comes the ultra-<*ognitive trance.’ It is that which is the means ol achieving 
absolute fn'<'doin. Bocaustdht' sup]irossion Avhidi comes after the mauifestat ion ot tho 
knowledge of tlu' distinct nainres of the Piirii.sa and t he \Vill-(o-know, is the finalsup- 
])r<'ssion wdiiidi reiub'i’S it unnecessary for 1 h(' mind logo on working; inasmuch as it 
has now done the whole of its work and fulfilled the purpose of its existence. 

Sutia 2 1. 
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21. Vroxiiiiato^ for t.liosc whoso consciousness of 
supremacy” is keen.* 
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Tliere arc nine descriptioiis of jsncli Yogis. Their apidication to the 
means of achiovcinent is inil<!, middling or intense. Thus some arc of 
mild energj", others of medium energy, and otliers again of intense 
energy. Of these, the mildlj- euergotio are three-fold, those having mild 
consciousness of supremacy, those having middling consciousness of 
supremacy, and those having keen consciousness of supremacy. Simi- 
larly, those of medium energy, and those of intense energy. Of thes'e, 
the attainment of trance and the fruit of trance are near to those who 
are intensely energetic in their application to the means of achievement 
and possess a keen consciousness of sui)remacy. 

VACUARPATrs OLOSS. 


If faitli, &c., ar(j the means for tlic at (ainmcMifc of trance, then traneo aiul its fruit 
wonlcl aeerue to all wit liont distinction. AUainnnnit howev(»i* is noticed in some only, 
non-attainment in others. Tn some eases attainment is distant; in others it is very 
distant ; in other cases however it is aceomplislied very soon. To nujet this the Commen- 
tator says : — ‘ There aro Tune des(u*if)(.ions of such Yoj^is, <&e.’ 

The moans of acIii(»vemont aro faith, &o. They aro of nnid, middling and intense 
energy in their application, by virtue of tho habits of previous livtvs. The Yogis ])oss(‘ssod 
of them arc spoken of as such. 

Conseionsnoss of supremacy is dosirelossnoss. That also is mild, middling or keen by 
virtue of the habits of previous lives. 

Among these Yogis, the sp(»edy attainment is shown such as it is by tlu' Aphorism : - 
It is near to those who are ])oss('ssed of keen consciousness of su|>remacy. This mueh is the 
aphorism ; the rest is the commentary. The fruit of tlui cognitive trance is the ultra- 
cognitive, and of that absolute freedom. 

SQira 12 . 
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22. A further' also'’ clifferoiitiaiioii" hy mild/ middl- 
ing® and intense." 
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]\Iild-inteiiee, rnicldling-inlonse and intense-intense. There is differ- 
entiation by tliat too. By tJiat differentiation too tlic attainment of trance 
and its fmit l>ecomes the sf)eediest in tlic case of one whose application 
is intense and whoso consciousness of supremacy is keenly intense. 
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VACIlASPATrS GLOSS. 

This has been explained by explanations already given of the eominentary. 

SOtra 23. 

t'SRsrftNtviif ^ 11 

23. Or,^ by feeling ilie oniiiiprcscnec^ of God (fs- 
wara).^ 

I iniippratij «5r5!if«itsfq ^RTsfa^tn^ 
?r I twsrfiavfRiar 1 t>sR:^5nT^^s;T?!ififT«TT* 

srort^ I ?r^5Te*TRW3ii^f^f ?rrerwr?:j ^mrf'Tsm: ^rmfvrfws ^ 

II II 

VYA.SA. 


])oes trancG bocoiuo spocdici* of atlaiiunciit lii tliis way only ? Or, 
is there any other moans too ? ‘ Or, hy fcelini; tlio f)innij[>rcsenco of OocL* 

Wwara drawn towards lihu hy the kind of devotion whicli consists in the 
feeling of His omnipresence, hecomes gracious to him by mor(?ly wishing 
attainment. By His merely wishing the attainment, trailce and its fruit 
become speedier of attainment for a Yogi. 

A'ACrfASPAa'T’S GLOSS. 


Th(3 Coinnieiiliitor puts a (iuestion for I he purpose of introdvicing the next aphor- 
ism : Does trance beeoino spoediou, &c.’ The aphorism is the answer.* ‘Or, by feeling 
the oninipresoiicc of God.* 

‘ Peeling the omni-proseiicts’ means a parlicular kind of devotion of the mind, spt^ecli 
and body. “ Drawn towards ” means brought face to face. “ Wisli for attainment ’* iiicaiKS 
that anyone may get sometJiing which lie lias not got, but which is desirable. ‘ iM erely ’ 
signifies not by any other efforl. TJic rest is eas^'. 23. 

Sutra 24. 

: II 




24. Jswaru'’’ is si 
tlio voliiclcs * of tilHudioii, 


dist.iiud.^ ruriisa,'^ uiil.oiidicd'’ 
uction- and fruition.' 
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I w 5 grp: l STts^ irggq^>qT^ijft- 

^r fflB ^rf^rFsg ^iT^T^i%rfi?ftTfi I Pr- 

1 fSifir^ 5T®W^fs*msai^ i 

I g^ I ^nir a^- 

^ ^WT^Rwi%f5»g'‘TPn I jf m^|wR^?5iNi cr^fH^rar^ i 
?R^R^ I <reJ!T?ni srrfH^Mww t>5i^ tftr i sr *5 

^ Fj^^BCINTcTO StTf^ff^ f^ q W tf^RT SI^RCT^ I gs^j^^nqRKif^TcrT^- 

srrfHsrtfer i i q r^rtf^^r^^g" i 

« II II 

VVASA. 

Now who is tills called .fiiiwara (Ood) lliat is iieitlicr tlio Mula- 
prakriti (the root of matter) nor the puni^a (the conscious princij^io of tlio 
liumaii constitution) ? ‘ Hwara is a distinct Ihinu^a, iintoiiclicd hy the 

vehicles of allliction, action and fruition.’ 

The alllictions arc Nescience and others. The actions arcj good or 
bad. Their frrytion is the (?ITect they bring about. Hahits following tliom 
in their qualifieati^^ns arc the v(diicles. Those while really existing in 
the mind, are attributed to tlio Ihirusa, as ho is the enjoyer of tlnnr fruit, 
just as victory or defeat of tlio soldiers is attribnti'd to their master. lie 
who is not touched by this experience, is the distinct Piirusa, f>iwara. 

Are all those then who have rcacjlu'd the stale of absolute fn'edom 
Wwaras and there arc many such for they have reachcil the state of 
absolute freedom after cutting the three bands? Nv>, Iswara never ha^l, 
nor will have, any relation to these bonds. As former iKiiidage is known in 
the case of the enianeipaLeJ, not so in the case of ii^waia. Or, as future 
bondage is possible in the (^ase of the Trakritilayas, not so in the case f)f 
liJwara. lie is ever fic(‘, ever the Lonl. 

Is there any, or, is tliere no reason for this sniirennu’V of the Ijord, un- 
^lirnited b}^ lime, and due to Ilis taking up tin*, (biiversal Suprenui Kssence? 
TJio reason for that Is the sacred teaching. What then is the authority 
of the teaching? Tlu' authority is the supremacy of Ilis Universal 
Essence. These two, tin', supremacy ami the sacred ttjaching, exist in 
the Universal Ess('ikc of li^wara eternally related to each otlun*. For this 
reason does it luicome possible tliat lie is ever free, and ever the Lord. 

And this divinity of Ills is free from e.xcess or (^quality. It is not 
exceeded by another divinity. Whichever is the I lighest, must be the 
divinity of liiwara. For this reason wherever there is the culmination 
of this divinity that is frfwara 
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Nor IS there any divinity eciiial to tliat. Because, in the case of 
equality, it one of tlic two equals says with reference to a common object 
of their attention, ‘ let tliis bo new,’ and the other says, ‘ let this be'^old,’ 
then one thing only necessarily liappcning, unrestrained fuHiliuent of the 
wish is interfered with, and one becomes less than the other. Further it 
cannot be that two equals shoidd at once possess on object desired by 
botli. 13(3cause the wishes are contradictory. Meiico lie alone is Itiwara 
whose divinity is free from equality or excess, and lie is a distinct 
Purnsa. — 24. 

VACflASCATl’S (UA)SS. 

The world is made of the eonscious and the iiiieoiiscious priiieinles only. There is 
none else tliat goes tt) mak(‘. it. l£ Iswara is uneoiis^-ioiis, Il(^ must be the M idaprak riti, 
eomprelieiidiiig as it dees allthe mm-iiitelligiMit modi heat ioDS. 11‘ this be so, IIicmi there' 
eau he uo such thing, by riMisou ol'liis Ixung uou-intelligenl, tluU he should b(‘ brought face 
tolacewilh the devofee. li‘, the oi I km* hand, he is inl(‘lligeid, tluMi (oo i( is impossible 
that heshoid<l be* brouglil i\xrr io lace with 1 luMlevolcx^, Ixvaiise llie [mwer el eonscious- 
ness is byjui(iip(‘ iudilUo-cnt, and because Ishwara is not lik(M)lluu* Ibirusas in (‘volution, 
oil aecoimt ul t he iibs(.*U(*(‘ of any (‘oiiiiccl ion with tin* i)rluciph‘s of egoism, tVa*. Further- 
more how is it ])ossil)l(i that Jio should possess a wish for (he attaiiiiueiit (of I ranee hy the 
devotee) ? , 

This is tli(i meaning of tln.^ (|itesiion, now who is this iswai*a,ftc. ? Tlu' answoi* to the 
(lueslion is given hy the apliorism : —dswara is a distinct. Purnsa untouched ))y the 
V(‘hicJe.s of allliction, atdioii and fruition.’ 

Xeseioiiec; (avidyii) and others are (he alllictioiis (kh‘sas), so called, be(‘aiis(^ tlie^'- 
allliet the PuiMiSii in (‘volution wit li various painful blows, (iood and bad actions arc 
virtiu^ and vice. They are called actions metaphorically b(.‘(*ause they are born from 
actions. Their fruition consists in lif(i-stal(‘., lif('-period and lif(‘-(?xp(‘rien(;e. The vrhiclos 
arc so (Mll(?d, because by t lu'ir means tin? residua \Nhich show themselves as t'niitwnSf are 
endxMlded as potencies in tln‘ substance of the mind. 

As long as the karma 'which brings about 11 h‘ manilestatioii of ih(‘ life-slate of 
a cauK'J does not bring into [ilay llie po(enci(*s of the (^\p(‘rienc.(j which having Imcn 
g(‘nei*aled by previous existi'iici', are suiliMl to i lu; lib'-stale of a (•am(‘l, I he (‘xpc’ruMice 
suited to the I if('-state of a camel cannot be caus(‘d. 'rherefore there must lu* a pot('n(?y 
cansing the suhse(|i!ent, I'xperience of tlu‘ life-stat(' of a camel, and it must b(‘ poss(‘ss(Hl 
of (imilities similar to tlu' experience of the lif(‘-s(ale ol a camel. 

Aiioth(‘r um-stioii aris('s. What is the use of adding th(‘ words, ‘untouched by the 
vehichxsof allliction, action and fruition ’ in I h(‘ aphorism, s«‘i‘ing ( hat allliet ions, Aa*., art^ 
the characteristics of the Will-to-he, and that they never touch the Purusa and that tli<‘re- 
foro the mere use of the word Purnsa would hav(‘. implii'd that he was imtoiujlied hy 
them ? For this reason, he says ; T!i(‘se while realty exist'ng in tlie mind atlrihuted 
to the Purnsa’ in evolution. Why V because he is the (m.i«>yer, the iiitelligvul agent (if 

their fruit. ilemuMt is possible that IsAvara lieing a Purnsa might come to Ikj consider- 

t‘d as having some relation to these. l‘'or this reas(^ii their special deiiial of Him is 
proper. Therefore he says that i lie distinct Purnsa who is not touched by the exi>.‘rienee 
present iu the Will-to-be even, is iswara. 

‘Dlslinct’ is Ihiit wiruh is Uislint;«isliablo. Uo i* dillcrontiatod froi.i the other 
I'lirusrts. With the otijeet of sliowiii}? those who are taken oat of the com-e\>tiou of the 
word’iswara by the use of the word ‘ dist inct,’ ho first states an objection and then replies ; - 
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‘All those then who have reached the stat<' of absolute frcodom.’ There are three kinds of 
bondages, — the bondage of the Prakritic modifications in the case of the Videhas, the bond- 
age ofr’the Prakritis in the case of the Prakritilayas, and the iKmdagc of honour, &c., in 
the case of those who experience the divine and worldly enjoyraenls. Those whose minds 
arc saturated with devoted thought of the Prakritis, reach the state of submersion into 
the Prakritis immediately after separation from the pliysicjal botly. For this reason 
the others are spoken of as being bound at the previoiis end (of the chain of life) and 
the Prakfitilayas are spoken of as being bound only at the next, the future end only; the 
previous and the second bondages being denied to them. Thus he shows the distinction in 
brief:— ‘He is always free, always the Lord.’ 

Divinity consists in the possession of knowledge and the jmwer of action (Kriya h'akti). 
In this connection he puts the (piestion ‘ Has this supi’emacy of the Lord, unliiuit<d by 
tiiiu', &c.’ The reason for the question is that knowledge and power of a(*tion are not 
possible to the unchanging coiistaiil power of consciousness. It has been said that they 
live in the purified mental ('sseiK'ts when I he rajas and t he tamas have been removed. 
Further, it is not prop<u’ that Iswara who is ever free, should luMfomo related even to 
the Highest Menial Essence, which after all has its origin in Nesciimce, as an owner to the 
thing owned. 

For this reason it is said that it is duo ‘ to his taking the Uuiver.sal Supreme Esscmico 
in hand.' The relation of Iswara to tli(» Essmicc* of the mind is not dm' to Neseience 
likt* t hat of ordinary Pnrnsas ; and llic'is' is thert*foi*<^ jio sense' of own(*rshi|> in it. On the 
other hand he takes the Universal Mental EsseiuM* in liand, thinking t hat he will thus give 
freedom to men snrroiiiplod by tin; thre<' sorts of pain, and rescue them, being drowned 
as they arc in the gri'ut o(‘(‘an of birth aft<'r dtxith, by t(‘acl»ing them virtiu' and giving 
tlu'iu knowledge; and that this t<'aebing is not possible without- tlie possc'ssion of the 
highest power of aetioii and knoN^ledge ; and that this cannot be possible without taking 
in hand the mental Essenee, pure and freed from the dirt of the dist urbing (mergy 
(rajas) and inertia (tamas). The Lord evt'ii tliougli untouebod by Nc'science, and 
conscious of knowledge, assumtN tlic* nature of Nescience', ami b(*c(»m(*s the |)ossessor 
tlu'i’eof. He does not devote Himself to Nescience as Nesciemee. A mimic personating 
llama shows all Iiis actions but all the while do(?s not forged, himself. This fe>rm of his 
is assumed, ned real. 

Let it be so. Inasmuch, liowe've'u, as l-ewara has le) take' up the Mental Essence 
(sattva), oil account of the wish of helping the^ allliete'd, unel the* wish to help is caused liy 
the taking up of Mental Esse'nee*, because the', wish jLse‘lf is a moeliiicatie)n ot the ^lulapra- 
kriti, the relation of mntiial siqiport is e'vident. To remiove^ tiiis miseonceptiem ho says 
that he is unlimited by time. It miglit be so if e*reation came' first and the wish to help 
manifeste'd afterwarels. Ihit the arrange'iiiemt of snece*ssive e*real ion anel disseiliit ion befuig 
^tenial, i.s^^ara draws the weirld inwards, having first maele up his mind that ho will take 
up the Highest Universal Essence, whuji the time? comes for the wish, arising out of an 
interior nianifeistation, to reach the limit of its eipeu-ation. This divino Mental Essence 
potent with the rcsielium of this determination, eve*n though it passe\s into a state' 
similar to that of iiouinenal matter (Mnlaprakriti) comes to manifestation agaiji in the 
same state as Mental Essence, by virtue of the potency of that determination, wJieii 
the ulterior limit of the Mahapralaya, the (Ireat Latency, is readied. This happens in 
the same way as in the case of Ohaitra who goes to sleep, having mad(», a determination 
that he must rise early next morning, and awakes at the same time by virtue of ,the 
potency of the determination. ^Hence, because the determination of tho Lord and the 
taking in hand of the Universal Essence are eternal and thus ever present, their relation 
to each other can not bo that of iiitcrdepciideiico. 
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Fuufcher, ifc should not be said that the divine ^lental Essence does not pass into the 
state of the nouinoiial root-matteP) the erpii poise of the JMiilaprakriti, even at the tyno 
of the Great Lateiicy. That whicli never passes into the state of the Miilaprakrili, can 
never ho the effect thereof. Nor can this Universal Mental Essence bo the power of 
consciousness, because it is non-inteUi{?ont by its own nature. Tf it be not both these, 
then, it would come to this that it must ho anodnu' class of snbstanc 4 \ for which tJiore is 
no authority. This is not i)roper. There is no substance existinj^^ independently of the 
noumenon of matter (Prakriti) and consciousness (Purusa ). 

Such is the greatness of the Lord unlimited by tiim?. Is tlusrc? any reason, any author- 
ity for it? Or, is it without reason, without authority? The answer is ‘Its authority 
lies ill the sacred teaching, ’ the Vedas, th(j Smriti, tlu^ Itihasas and the Piiranas. 

The author introduces the considt'ration of the Sacred T(‘aching:~“ What then is tJio 
reason of the Teaching ? Tlie Sac^red Teaching is based upon observation and inference. The 
Universal Mental Essence of the Lord can not depend iiimn any body’s observation and 
inforenee. Nor is the Sacred T(‘aching basc'd upon the observation of the Lord. Someone 
may, ther<*fore, think that the proper reason for the (vvistenceof theSaered Teaching is that 
is'wara df'sircjs to manifest his own divinity. 

Ho refutes this by saying that tin; 8acv(*d Teaching has its reason in the Divine 
Universal Essence. The meaning is this. Evidently tiu' mau/rusand the science of life 
are provijd to lu' the works of the Lonl by the virt ii(‘ they show in action and hy the 
certainty of the things mentioned therein, being never found to be olh<‘rwiso. Kiirlher, 
it is not possilile that any one i)oss(‘ssed only of tlie ordinary means knowledge of the 
world, should be abl<‘, even in a tliousaiid human livivs, to note tlfe agremmmts and dill(*r- 
oiices of various unnlicinal agemts, tlitdr various comjiosil ions, and those of the mautras, 
l)y tlirowiiig tJiem into and taking them out of the various classes. It can not evidently 
lie said, on tin*, ground of tluMixisteiico of t he relation of i^tiMMial int(»rd<*pondonce, tliat 
the agriuMuents and ditlerenees are known from authority, and that authority is again 
based upon the canons of agrei'ment and dlfftnumce. Ilecaus(» ilnring tlu‘ Great Latency, 
Th(i Mahapralaya, botli these nianil'estations cease to exist. 

Further, it. is not the case tliat tliere is no authority for their existence. It will bo 
shown that the universe is a modilkvition of noumenal matter, tlui Mulaprakrili, not 
different from it. It has lieen observed that things of the same class change into dilTeront 
forms, as in tlie case of tlie modilleations of curds and sugar, etc., from milk and caiu»-juice. 
It li-.is also b('en observcMl that dilT(*riMit modi licat ions Imve the same form in their antece- 
dent state. Similarlv the? noumcMial root-matter Jiaviiig different modilications in the forms 
of tlie Great Will-to-be, the princiide of individuality and others, must liave a form 


common to all in the aiil<'c(‘dent stat<*. lliis common 


antc'cedeiit state of the noumenal 


matter is the state of equipoise, and i hat is the state ol tin* Great Latency, the Mahapra- 
laya.. Hence the Universal Essence of the will-to-be of tlie Lord, shining all round h}' 
reason of the absence of the veil of tin' impurities of ilistnrbing energy (rajas) and inertia 
(lamas), must, bo consi.lorod as ostal.lisUod by al U-ast tl.o promulgation l)y Him of the 
Mautras and the scionoo of lifo. And similarly, that colto<.t,..n of the. Vodio kmnvlodgo 
too, which has for its ohjcci the teaching of how to attain worldly progress and divine 
freeaom, can he a divine production only by virtm> of the liuivesal supremacy of Ills 
Spiritual and Mental Kss.-nce. K is not possil)h> to have confusion and falselnmd, the 
products of dist.irl.ing energy and inertia (rajasa.ul lamas,, in the face of the culmination of 
Universal Kssenee. Hence it is established thatthe authority of the sacred tcaehing lies 

in the divinity of the Universal Kssenee. * 

Let it 1)0 so TIu) teaching has its origin in the supreme mamlestation of the 

divino Mental Essence, and therefore it shows the highest knowledge. This is an instance 
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of infcroiico by tho canon of rosiduo, not of the authority of verbal cognition. To meet 
this objection, ho says ‘Tlio relation of thesis two, the Teaching and tlie. Highest inani- 
fostatloii of divine Mental Essence, &(i. * Tiic^ moaning is that the Tt'aching does not give the 
highest knowledge, because it is tho product of the Highest Universal JSssence, but that it 
teaches because of the existence of an eternal relat ion of the explainer and tJie explained. 
Supremacy (vxists jn the Universal Essence of the divine mind, and the Teaching which 
promulgates it, is also i)resent there as such. 

Tho author states tho final conclusion : -Hence by it, i.c., the teaching which pro- 
mulgates the Highest Universal Divine Mental Essence, is it known, in the same way that 
tho dilTerentiating qualities of the signified arc knowji. by tho sign, that He is ever frets ever 
the Lord. 

Having thus distinguished Him from other Purnsas, ho now distinguishes Him from 
other lords also ‘ This divinity of His is free, * and explains freedom from excess : — 

‘ Tlu‘re is no other divinity, &c. ’ Why ? ‘ Wherever tiiere is the high(‘st, <fec. ’ For what 
reason is His divinity free from tho d(‘fect of being exceeded by any of her diviniti(*s ? 
He gives the reason : - * Whorewer there is the highest perf(‘ction of this divinify, &c. ’ Tho 
meaning is that the divinity of tliose in whom it has not roacliod tho liigliost perfeetion, 
is unreal. 

Now ho explains freedom from equality : — ‘ Nor is there divinity ofpial, &e.' Unres- 
trained fulfilment of wishes means the removal of ol)stacl(\s from tht» ])alh 1her(*of. Wlien 
wishes are chocked in their fulfilment, it means weakness. Even if it d*) not mean weakness, 
it means equality. For th.'ct reason he says that, in l)Olh cases the unrest raiiunl fnlfilm»*nt of 
iesires is interfered with. Tho d(\sirod etVeet is not prodmasl, or if it is produced 1 hen 
the sauu' thing is found to possess cont radietory <pial it i<\s (which is absurd). Witii this 
object, he says ; * In tho case of t wo equals, &c. ’ If the wishes of more di viint f han one 
bo considered as never being contradictory, then <‘aeli must he an Iswara. Hut then 
what is the ns(j of having more I waras than one? The purpose of divine rulcj is ful- 
filled by One only. Or, if it be f>np])Osed that they perform the work of divine govern- 
inont by oomnion consent, then tliere would bo no supreme Lord, just as in a republic. 
li’iirtlnM’ in the case of thos(» who believe in the eternal ])ossossion of divinity, the 
succession of divinity is improper. Furthermore' there is tho (h'fect of ciimborsome'uess 
(positing »nore agents than is necessary for the purpose of bringing about an elTect 
Thus everything is j)lain.— 24. 

Sutra 25 
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The seed of tlie oiunisc/ioiit is Uic lavf^or or sinallcM* knowledge of 
tho individual, the colloelive or the nUni-sonsuons arising onf. of the past 
or the future. Whenever this reaches a point iti expansion, bt'yond which 
tliero is nothing, it is the oniniscii'nt. There must he the highest limit of 
the expansion of the seed of omuisclenco, inasmuch as there is larger or 
smaller manifestation of intelligence, just as it is in the case r)f dimension. 
Wherever knt)w!edge rea dies the highest limit that is the omniscient and 
that is a distinct Ihirn^a. l.iiferimce is of servient onl}' in (?.stabiishing 
the genend idea. It has not (he power of giving the special ([iialities. 
ddio knf)wletlge of Ifis distinctive names, iKre., is to be sought out of the 
Veda. 

Althoiigli Uwara has no purpose of rfis own to fnlfil by Ifis (crea- 
tion) His (crc'ation) is ))iirposed by coinpission for other Ix'ings. ‘ [ shall 
lift the lhirnsa.s in evolution outf)f the world by teaching them knowledge 
and virtue, thniuglumt. the manifestations - kalpas), the'rjatonci('s (pralayas) 
and the (inait Latencies (Mali ^iralayas).’ This is what he proposes to 
Himself. iVnd so it has been said: — ‘ 1die first. Wise Reing, the revered 
(ii-eat Sage, infoiMiu'd a self-made mental vehicle out of compassion, and 
gave the teacliing to Asuri who wished to know. — 25. 

V.\(UTAS!> ATI’S (ILOSS. 

tkiving thus osfahlislK'il tiu‘ authority of tho Sacrcal Tc'aehiu" for His yiowors of 
action auU knowlodgc', lio now an fs ^forward the authoi*ilv of iii/cnwicc for His pinvoc 
of kuo\vl(*(lgo : — ‘ Tn Him t ho s('‘'(t of llu‘ ()niiiis<*i<mt is not (‘X('oo(U*(l. ’ Explains: -‘The 

of the Omniscient , &c.’ 

Ttio knowi(Mlgo of tiling’s Ix'voiul the range of (ho scmsi's, <*xis( inj;' cither iiulivi- 
fluaJly or collociivoly, ami caused hy the appearam*e of the past and fut uri* forms, is 
qnalitiod l)y tin* altrihiiU's of largeness ami smallm'ss, on a<*counl of the vi‘H of darkness 
covering more or l(*ss of t lies oss(mum' of tin* will-to-he. The im*aiiing is tlial this know- 
ledge is the, s(mmI, the ea,us(‘ of (he omniscient. One takes in a liUle of the past, &c.,* 
another more Mian I hat, another (h<‘ mosf of all. Knowledge is spoken of as l)eing more 
or h‘ss with reference to Mie I hing known. Wherevm* this knowledge expands so mucdi 
that it passes beyond the limit of being further <\\c<'oded, tir. : is tin* omniscient. 

This describes only Ihetl.iiig lobe known. Now licsjieaksof Mie, means of knowledge 
‘The seed of the omniseient must reac,h Mu' higinxst limit, I'fec.’ /fJiisis Mu * tatemeiit of the 
liroposi tion to bi' prov'ed. The ‘ higlu'sl limit’ nu'ans the state of intmisity Nvhieli <^au not 
be exceeded. It Is not, Me-iudoiv. by llxing a limit only Miat the proposition can be estab- 
lished. 

‘In.asmnch as there is larg n* or smaller iiianif(*statioi# of intelligence’: This is the 
staieiiient of tins reason. Every thing which p.)s.sosses Mie <|uality of being more or less, 
has a limit beyond which there is in uunib'd ilioii of (he kind ; as is the case with the 
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lotufif the omhlic tviiit and tho Bel tree. The quality of largeness exists in these more or 
less. In (lie self (atina), Jiowi'ver, the lupj^ciiess IS siieli that there is no largeness more 
thaiy^tiiat. lie sIioavs the pervasion (vyapti). ‘As in dimension.’ This means that tho 
conelnsion does not fail by the qualities of largeness, &e., being exceptions to the rule. 
Thus the proposition is established. 

It is not necessary that tho largtmess of the parts only should be contributed to 
tho largeness of the whole. Tho fact is that dimension is known to expand by tho 
putting together of as many largenesses of individual factors as there may be, con- 
sisting of inrniitosimal wholes reaching down to the atoms themselves. In tho case of 
knowledge too this rule is not violat(‘d : and knowledge can, therefore, bo mon^ or less by 
having one, two or more objects of kjiowledge. Thus there is no exception to the rule, 
(or technically speaking, there is no exclusion of the middle term, which is marked by the 
pervasion). 

He suinmarizos : — ‘ Wherever knowledge reaches, &c.’ 

The qu(‘stion arises that there are many Tirthankaras, such as the Ibuldha, tho Arhats 
and the seer Kapila ; why should not <1105^ bo considered to b(‘ omuis(*i(Mit by this inference? 
For this reason, he says : — ‘ inferencti is of service only.' 

Tlow then is the knowledge of his specitic (pialities to be acquired ? Says: — ‘The 
knowledge of his special names, &e,’ 

Furtlnn*, the i ('aching of the lluddha, &c., is not properly speaking authority ; it only 
looks like authority. The remson is that it ttmehes things against all rt'asoniug, such 
as the monuMitary nature of all olqc'cts and tho non-existence of the s('lf, &c. It is, there- 
fore, all misleading. H«ne(* that which comes into the mind from (he V<'da, the Smriti, 
tho Itihasa and the Purana is the only triuj v<‘rbal cognition, tln^ real ant hority ; and is 
for this reason the only true uu^tius of worldly progress aiid the Highest flood. With this 
object the knowledge of^ special names, &c., should be obtained. Special names, such as 
8iva, iswara, (S:(\, are w(;ll known in tho Vedas, &c. 

By the menticni of the word “&c.,” it is understood that He is, possess(»d of the six 
accessories and tho ten unchaugeablcs. As says the Vayu Purana : — 

‘ Omniscience, satisfaction, eternal knowlollge, independence, constant i)resence of 
power, iidinlty of pow(3r — these six are said to be the accessories (angas) of tin; (Ireat Lord, 
by those who know th<^ law. Similarly, knowh'dge, desireh'ssness, power of control, 
puriti(?atory action, truth, forgivojiess, (mdurancc', creation, the knowledge of the S(.'lf, 
and 1)(*ing the substratum of all activities— tlnjse ten unchang(\il)l(^ qualiti('s (avyayas) 
always live in the Great source of all Good.’ 

Well let that Im. But the Lord is ever satistied and possetssed of the Highest dosire- 
lessness. It is not possildc' that He. should have any wish for the fulfilment of any objects 
of His own. Further, being ('ompassionate He should be given to tin? creation of men 
%l)ossessed of undisturbed pleasure;. It (‘an not, th(;refor(^ be that He should create a world, 
full of pain of all sorts. Further, a wise being (cannot b(' considered as undertaking a 
useless task. H(;, theref()r(‘, hiis not cr(*at(;d tin; w(n‘ld, although He is pos.sess(‘d of Kriy^ 
Siakti, the pow(’:r of cremation. 

For this reason, ho says : - ‘Although is wara has no purpose of His own, &c.’ compas- 
.sioiiat(^ help of living objects is His obj<;ct. The individual mind fulfils its object, when it 
has caused the exj)erienc(; of sound, &c., and the majiilestation of the c()nS(‘iousness of the 
distinct nature of the self and the not-self. Its activity ceases when it has done so, 
and the Purusa then becomes absolutely iiidepcmdeiit of objective existc'uce (kcwali). 
With tliat objcict the (iompas^ioiiate Lord informs irnm of tho means of obtaining 
knowledge of the distinct imtiire of the self and the not-self; bocaus(; thereby the 
object of the existence of the mind is fulfilled, is warn, therefore, helping man as He 
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does with reference to the performance of pure and impure works hy tlumi, is not cruel, 
even tlioiigh Ho sees their pleasures and pains and feels for lliem. 

Now ho speaks of the enlriinco into the region of compassion, for the sake of explaining 
the means of obtaining the knowledge of the clisliiict Jiatures of the self and not-self : — 

‘ teaching them knowledge and virtue, &c.* Knowledge and virtue are both to be under- 
stood together. They manifest the knowledge of the distinct natures of the self and the 
not-self. 

Latency (pralaya) means the (uid of the day of Brahma. In this state, 1 In' whole 
world except the Satyaloka becomes latent. The ^Mahapralaya, the (Ireat Laten(*y, is 
that in which the Satyaloka and Brahma himself come to an cmd. Then the Purusas in 
evolution go back to th(*ir cause's and hence are subject to the pain of death. The word 
Kalpa is only suggestive Ikto. The nu'aniiig is that tin* Lord's det(‘rminat ion to help tluj 
Purusas refers to the other Purusas also, who bv virtiu' of tl;e fruition of (heir action 
leave to undergo births and d<'aths, and who becoim* frc'c. from paiji on reaching the state 
of absolute in(U'pcnd<*nce. This is the meaning. 

This tlu'ory that the <s)mpassionale Lord teaches knowledge and virtue is also com- 
mon to the teachij)g of Kapila ;--So has it been said by Pancha Shikha. ‘ Tlie tirst wise irian, 
&c.’ This is a (quotation from Panchashikliacharya. The first wise man im'ans thc! teacher 
Avho was thc first emaindpalt'd being of his school. It does not mean the Highest Teacher 
who is ever free. The reference is to Kapila who was the founder of the school, and who 
was the Jirst of those emancipated OIK'S who had gone before among the followers of the 
school. The tradition is that Kapila got the knowledge by the grai'e of Alahcswara just 
as ho was born, and he is known as sue.h as a partnuilar kind of^Yishnii’s incarnations. 
Svayambhu is Hiranyagarbha. It is learnt from the Veda that he loo got tlie knowledge 
of the Saiikhya Voga. The sanuj Iswara, the self-existent Yishiin, was the first AVise 
man, Koplla.. The meaning is that, he is the Iswara of : hose who proceeded from Svaj’am- 
bhu and others. - -25. 

Sutra 26. 



He' is the Teacher’ ol' the ^\ncieii1s' loo,’ being 
iuilimite(T l)V time." 

*j 

^ S3 g;33TJir^r 35 : 

vyAsa. 

The ancient teachers were conditioned l)y time. AVhevcvcr time 
does not exist as condition, lliat is Iswara, the teaelier ol the ancient 
teachei's too. As tlie knowlodije of His snpronio power as existing in the 
hoginning of the creation is ohtaineil, so also is it. ohtaineit ahonf llis 
cxisteiico as snch in other creations and utlier times. 


VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Now ho sliows tiu! (list iiuftioii of the r.o«l from Bralimaf ‘ He,’ i. <■., tlio one des- 
cribcd formorly ‘ is (tlio real aphorism lK>Kins here) the. t.>.aeher of i l>e aneients too.' 

Hb explains The ancients, &c.’ Time means a century, &c. 
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‘ Docs not exist as a condition * means time does not approach as a condition. 

The snj)romacy of power means < lie manifestation thereof. Its hnowledsc is to b 
obtained fro!n the Veda. TJy tliis arranf^ement the Lord Tswara is dc'seribed. -20. 

SOira 27. 

^ I 

^ ^mx ^V5> u 

27. Tlie iSii(;ro<l Avord * connotes” Kim*. 

5 f^ srxn^: 1 srfwi t^r^t 1 

1 ^ ^fsrpqs 1 

1 fqcn^sr^t 

rqcTT I jsr 1 5r: 

II RV 9 II 

VVASA. 

^J^Iio sacK’cd word coinioles ‘ Him.’ Ho is donomiualtMl l)y IIm' saorod 
word, the Pranava (A H M). Is the relation ol* llto si^ii and the thin" 
signified hetweou lliostj conventional, or inlnnvnt as hotwoen llanie and 
light? His relation with the sign is inlieront and thus over present. 
Further, the (‘oiwVntion of (iod sliows oidy an object wliich exists (that 
which is inherent). 7 \s the relation alnuidy (‘xisling botwoim father 
and son, is only expressed l)y convention, this is ihi^ fallior, llris the son. 
Jn other (Mxnilitiiis loo the same conventi^in is ado|>t(Ml on aeeount, ol the 
dependence upon the (*onnolalive 4)uwers (d tlie sign and llie tiling signi- 
lied. * 

VA(-llAS»>ATrs (W.OSS. 

Now lie sjieaks of Ills sii;’n (indicator, v;icliaka) in order to evjdain t he moaiiini^ of his 
devotion. * Tlio sacred word eonnoie.s Him.’ Explains: lie is denoted by Cranava, cScc. 
Introduces the opixisile theory by putting a cpiest ion. Is 1 h(MM*lat ion, N^e. Signifyin.c is 
laying down, expressing. 

Others, of ('.nurse, hold that if the relation of word and im^aniiig is inher(*nt, and that 
it is manif(.*st('(l by a convention that such and such a meaning is to lui d(Mioteil by such 
and such a word, then ill th(5 alisciu'C of any relation Ik'Iwcmmi word and meaning, the 
meaning would not be (*.onv(\ved oven by a hundr(.*d conventions. If no jar exists which 
may b.^ shown by a lamp, oven a Inindnid lamps would not reveal om^ It is, however, 
observed that the word ‘elephant’ will signify a camel if a con V(. mi lion is niadc^ that this 
word will bo used to signify an animal of that class. Jlence the pow(M* to signify is 
conventional. 

Having thus slated their position, ho explains his own teaching Its relation is 
inherent.’ This is the iiHainirig. All words have the capability of meaning objects of all 
forms. Their relation with objects of all forms must, therefor<», Ix' inherent. And Mu; 
convention of fs^vara is the deternihiing factor and tin; shower tlu^reof. The division 
of the sign signifying and nof-.Mignifying .something is also made by Iswara’s convention 
or non-convention. This is what he says: ‘Further the convention of God, &c.’ 
TTa Vivns an illiistrat ion '.—“already existing bet>veen, &c.” 
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The (pieHtion arises. Sound is a uianifestatioii of the prakriti. At the time of the 
Groat Latency it passes back into the state of the J^rakriti. Its power also thereby 
disappears. ‘ Then a particular verbal sign is born again through the successive states 
of JVfahat, &c. lUit then the power of sigiiillcation having disappeared, its inanifestation 
does not remain possible. For this reason, he says ‘ In other creations also, &c.’ 

Although a word does become one with ihe prakriti along with the power, it comes 
bach into manifestation along witli the power. As earth-born creatures becoming one 
with the earth on the cessation of the rains, come l)ack to life on being wed tod by showers 
of rain water. Thus Ood makes a convention similar to the convention w'hich indicated 
the former relation. Hence on account of the eternily of i he succession of similar usage, 
due to simultaneous knowledge, the relation of word and meaning is eternal. Indepen- 
dent eternity is not meant. So say (he Agamis. Without the authority of the Agama 
(the Veda) it is not possible to ascertain that in other creations also the convention is 
the same. This is the meaning. — 27. 

vSiitra 28. 

11 Rc: 11 


28 . I ts' repctitioir* and the uiiderstaiKling" of its^ 


inoaiuiig. 


3TR5TH I st^d^ 5rq?r: sr^r^’ ^ 1 

?T«ir ^nTr^t«n?un^Rr 

II II 

YYAHA. 


Tlio Vcdic toaclicrs hold tluit the relation of word and meaning 
is eternal, inasmuch as one co-exists with the other. The Yogi who has 
conic to know \vell the relation between word and meaning must con- 
stantly repeat it, aiut habituate the mind to the manirpstatiou therein of 
its meaning. The constant repetition is to l)e of tlio I’ranava (.\ (' M) 
and tlie liabitual mental manifestation is to l)e of what it .signifies, 14- 
wara. Tlie mind of tlic Yogi wlio constaiitl}' repeats tlio Pranava and 
habituates the mind to tlio constant manifestation of tlie idea it carries, 
becomes onc-p>ointcd. And so it lias been said ; 

‘ JiGt the Yoga be pi-actised tlirongh study, an ! let study bo effected 
through Yoga.. By Yoga and study together the Highest Self shines’-- 28. 

VACUAMPATI’S oloss. 

Having described the sign, ho now describes (be <lovot.lon, pranidhana, the means of 
feellnff t,ho presonoo of tho r^)rd ovei-ywhorc. in all cii-oiiinstancos and phonoinoiia 
constant ropotitiou and tho repoatod niidcrstiindiug of its meaning.’ B-xplains :-‘Tho 
constant repetition of tho Prana v.i, &c. 

Repeated imdorstanding (BiiavanA) means making it enter tho mind over and over 
ajtaln until it hoooinos tho very substance of tho mental existence. 
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What attainment does he acquire thereby ? Says The mind of the Yogi who con- 
stantly rcjpeats the Pranava, &c.’ TJie mind feels bliss in the One Lord alone. Quotes a 
verses of Vyasa in this connection : — And so it has been said The Lord then becomes 
gracious to him up to his attaining the faculty of trance (Sainadhi) and its fruit.— 28. 

Sutra 29. 

29. Tlieucc* the imdcrstandiiig' of the individiuiP 
self* and* the absence' of obstacles'’ too.* 

I ?RT5 1 ^ 

anf«rsi5T5nw^ srafer 

*9Ki sr^rsr: 5 :?: 

II n 

VYASzV. 

And wlicit else comes to him? “The uiulerstaiiding ol* the indivi- 
dual self and the ahsonco of obstacles.” Whatever obstach's there may be — 
diseases, c^c. — cease to bo by feelin^ij the omnipresence of tla^ liord ; and 
the true nature of JlimscJf is also seen. It is known that just as i^wara 
is a Puru>a, pure, calm, free and without appendants, siieh is this Piirii- 
§a also, the self iiiidorlying the individual manifestation of the 
Will-to be. 

A^VCIf ASPATl’S (J LOSS. 

What more tlian this? ‘Thciiee tho uuderstanding oC the individual self, and the 
absence of obstacles.’ The individual self is the Pralyakchefcana, the consedous priiicii)lc 
whose cognitions are contradictory of the real, that is to say, the ignorant Puriisa. 
In tho ease of the Wise this turns back on account of the possession of tho eternal divine 
essence. He gets tlic iiiidcrstaiiding of the individnal self as it w^ally is. 

The obstacle's will be described and their absence too. 

‘ Whatever obstacles there may be:’ These words contemplate their description. 
Tho nature of a thing is its own self. Hy speaking of the nature of the self, the charac- 
teristics fastened on to the self by Nt^scicnce (avidya) arc denied. 

The question arises. Since Iswara is the object of devotion, how is it that the 
’ Individual unit of consciousness w'ill l)c known by feeling His omnipresence? It is 
evidently going beyond the mark. In reply to this, he says ‘ As is iswara, &c.’ 

Pure free from rise and fall on account of constant eternity. 

Calm : — undisturbed ljy alHictions. 

Free ; — he from whom virtue and vice keep aloof. For this very reason lie is without 
appendants. Tho ‘ appendants ’ are life-state, life-period, and liftj experience.* 

A similarity must necessarily mean some di.siinction. Therefore now he distinguishes 
the Individual self from iswara. ‘ The self underlying the individual manifestation of 
the Will-to-bc.’ This exidains why the wwd ‘ Individual ’ has been added. 

When there are two eon t redictory objects, the understanding of the one docs not 
conduce to the undorslanding of tho other. Tho understanding of similars, howevett 
condaccs to the understanding of the other objects possessed of similar qualities. This 
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happens in the same way as the understanding of one science contributes to the better 
understanding of an allied science. The effect of tlio analogy is in the understanding 
of one’s own self, not of the Highest self. Thus all is plain.— 29. 

Sutra 30. 

: II u 



30. Disease,' laiigoiii',“ indecision,’ carelessness,* 
sloth,® sensuality,® mistaken notion,' missing the ])oint,® in- 
stahility,® — those causing distinctions are tlie obstacles. 

^ ^vEFTt I 


M swT^t ^wrfvrarsTifRwwT- 

I irT55^?r ^r?re*r 1 


VYASA. 


Now what arc the obstacles that distract the mind ? How many 
are they and what is their nature? ‘Disease, Sec.’ There are nine ob- 
stacles causing distraction to tlio miiul. These exist witli mental modifi- 
cations. In their absence they do not exist. The mental modifications 
have been described lieforc. 

Disease is the disturbance o£ the equilibrium of the humours, 
ch 3 de and the organs of the body. 

fjangour is the indisposition of tlie mind to woik. 

Indecision is the notion lt)uclting hotli sides of a question : It 
might 1)0 thus or thus. 

Carelessness is want of resort to the means of trance. 

Sloth is the inertia of mind and body consequent upon lieaviness. 

Sensuality is the desire consequent upon objects of sense having 
taken possession of the mind, ^ 

Mistaken notion is False knowledge. 

Missing tlie point, is the non-attainment of the state of trance. 
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Instability is the incapacity of the mind to keep in any state that 
hasd)een attained, because it becomes stable only when the state of trance 
has been reached. 

These distractions of the mind are designated the enemies and the 
obstacles of Yoga. 

ViCHASPATI’S (iLORR. 

Puts a question ; — ‘ Now what arc the obstacles ?’ The answer consists of the words, 
“ the distractions of the mind.” Again asks /or the specific enumorjitioii .'—‘How many, &c/ 
The answer is ‘ Disease, Ac.,’ tlic whole aphorism. The nine obstacles are inontal manifes- 
tations which stand in the v/ay of Yoga. Tliey are contrary to Yoga and disturb tlie 
mind. They are called obstacles, because they turn the aspirant away from the direct 
path of Yoga. 

Gives the cau.so of their being the antagonists of Yoga: — ‘ They manifest w’ith mental 
modifications.’ Indecision and False knowledge aro antagonistic to the inhibition of the 
mind, because they are mental modifications. Tho‘others, however, which arc not mental 
modifications such as disease, &c., are likewise antagonistic, because mental modifications 
manifest themselves along with them. 

Explains the meanings of the words Disease, &c.* 

The humours aro bile, mucus and gas, called Phntus, because tlioy keep up tlie body. 
Chyle (rasa) is a partieul.ar modification of foods and drinks. The organs of (he body 
are the organs of iseusation and action. Disturbance of equilibrium means one of these 
bocoining more and the dther less than what is necessary. Tlie indisposition of tlie mind 
to work means incapacity to work. Indecision or doubt is knowledge toucliing both sides 
of a question. Although the basis of doubt is the knowing of a lliing to bo what it is not, 
and therefore doubt and False knowledge do not differ from each other, j^et doubt is 
separately mentioned here, because it is especially iiitciuled to bring out here the special 
characteristic of doubt, the touching and giving up of both sides of a (|uestion, which 
makes a sub-head of False knowledge. 

‘ Want of resort, to the means of triince ’ moans (he absence of tliese moans, the want 
of effort. The hoavinos.s of the body is caused by phlegm, &c. TJio heaviness of the mind 
is caused by inertia, tamas. Desire moans thirst for an object. The statc.s of trance 
are Mud/tumu(/, Ac. If one has reached a |>articnlar state of progress in trance and is 
satisfied with it, then In? will not roach the higher state ami will lose the one already 
attained. Therefore, when a state of trance has been reached, effort must always be made 
to retain it.— 30. 

SOtra 31. 




31. Pain,^ shakinoss,'* inspiration^ and ex- 

piration® are the companions of those distractions.® 

^ ^r*!Tf5nRrT: jra?r% 1 

ftqrffwaq : I ?wrfi^sr*tPr 1 ifnn> 

^ 1 ari^' h sparer: 1 ^ 
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VYiiSA. 

Piliii is either from one’s self, or from external terrestrial (»l)j^x*,ts, 
or from the powers of natiiro. Pain is that afFcctod by which jjeoplc tiy 
to do away with it. 

Despair is the condition of the mind consequent upon the non- 
fulfilment of some desire. 

Shakiness is that wliich. causes tlie organs to shako. 

Inspiration is the action of the life-force drinking in external air. 

Plxpii’ation is that which throws out the internal gas. 

Tlicse are tlie companions of the distractions of tiie inind. They 
appear in him whose mind is distracted. They do not exist in him whose 
mind is entranced. 

VACHASCATl’S (iLOSS. 

ho Silk'S that it is not only the ninc^ ohstacjles, bnt that pain, &c., too appearing 
.as ihc'ir <*.oinj)ainoiis, ac< similarly * Pain, 

Pwin is that vvliioh is cogni/cMl asdboing contrary to the mind for the times It is from 
one’s si.'lf, wluni it is (‘itiior bodily sucli ascansod by disease, or, montal, such as caused by 
desire, i'tc. It is from ext('nial cause's wlnm it is causcal by a tiger, I'^c. It comes from 
the powers of naMiro winm it. is ca us(hI by siicli tliijigs as tlio planetary inllnencc'S. All 
this i)ain is cogui/avl by every li viugc'reatuiNi as (!onlrary to one’s being. 11 is, tlujrefore, 
to ])e removed. This is what h<' says : AtTected by which, &c.’ When physical life 
drinks in, i.c., takes in external air contrary to one’s wish, the act of in-breathing becomes 
cent rary t<) the branch of Yoga known as the Rochaka, the (conscious out-breathiiig). 
When i)hysical lif<^ expels the iiit<'rnal air against wish, the act of out-breathing is con- 
trary to the biMiieh of Yoga known as Puraka, the (conscious in-breal liing). Ik 

Sutra 32. 

82?. For’ tlieir’ ])reven(ioji^‘ liabitTialion’’ to one* 

Tnit.h.® 

Tm?r5srsT5T g srgi^Fjf??rf sT?r?mN 

rigf 1 ^irisfq 

n 9 nr^*i ^ ^ *i5r- 

^ ^ 
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I lPISR!J?itqf%lTrW ^ SI^q^rCT ««iN55r- 

jn^fitwwii«^?r5[*it*Tqm i fiir <51 ?s^irJiT3flmqf9^?wre«rr- 

^ snsrt% I erc^^wfii vm^am’ 

W' ^ siOT^ I sr9ifirf%qlfrTn5»^T?m ^- 

ftrftr si?!T?i: I ^JiR a9ifij*wn«ijr5^i ^^t- 

3wniuj^iT?w5t^irm ^T gR rf ^ gw^: i *i ^ aR^wjwim^rrPi smnnr^^bnTfir- 

I SRTTTDTJrre ^ SRq^ia^^ SWlt 5W?% ^ f%- 

^Ull II 

vyasa. 

Now these distractions, the antagonists of trance, are to be checked 
by tlie same practice and dosirelessness. It is to ilnisl) the subject of 
practice tliat he says: — ‘ For the prevention thereof, lial)ituation to ONE 
TRU'LMI/ For tlie prevention of distractions, let the mind take to ONE 
TRUTH and inake itself habitually familiar with it. 

To him who bc'lioves in a mind se])arato and distinct for every 
cognized object, in fact a bundle f>f notions only, and but momentary (in 
existence) all mihdsjiro oiio-poiuted (okagni) only. Thei’c is no distracted 
iniml. 

If, however, the mind is (^oncenti-ated on one object, only when, 
having been drawn away from all other obje(»ts, it turns away to one 
object, then it is not separate and distinct for every cognized object. 

ITe who believes the mind to bo one-i)ointed if it ilows along similar 
notions, might opine that one-i:)ointedness is a characteristic of the 
flowing mind. If so, then the flowing mind would not be one, because it 
is said to be momentary. 

If, however, it is the characterislic of a notion which is only a portion 
of the entire stream (of flowing mental i)honomena), then it is always one- 
pointed, whether it flows along similar or dissimilar notions ; because in 
this case it is separate and distinct for every objecjt. ddius we wordd fall 
'\ipon the non-existence of a distracted mind. Hence the mind is one, 
has many objects, and is not momentary, but stable. 

Further, if it be thought that the notions ai’O bor*n, each separate 
from the other in nature, and are not linked (by the common l)asis of) 
one single mind, then how would any oim. mind remember a notion 
cognized by another. And how would any one enjoy the vehicle of action 
brought into being by tin*, notions of another ? 

Howsoever the matter is examined, it illustrates the story of the 
milk and the cowdnng. 
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Further, if the mind be separate arul distinct for eveiy cognized 
object, tlien the notion of the identity of tl’.c self is destroyed. How^ can 
such, notions as, ‘ I touch what 1 saw,’ and ‘ I see what 1 touched previous- 
ly/ t,o a coiuiuon knower, wlien all the notions arc separate and 
distinct ? 

The notion of the ‘ I am ’ is always identical with itself and points 
\)ut to but one cogniser. Hut tlicrc can be no single cognizer as a common 
basis, if it manifest itself in entirely distinct minds every moment. Tlie 
notion of ‘ I am ’ as one nndilferentiated continuous self is cognized by 
internal perception ; and the authority of perc(‘j)tion is not to be defeated 
by any other moans of knowledge. Other means of knowledge work oidy 
by the power of porceptioiu Hence the mind is one and has many objects 
and it changes not every jnoment. — o2. 

VACIIASPATrS GLOSS. 

InlTodiii'es tli(! aiihorisni which finishes the sii)»iecl undei* discussion A'ow these 
distractions, &c.’ 

Now it is on iK'comit of the context that this aphorism is spoken of as linishing only 
half t he siihjoid; muhM' discussion. Th<\se distractions an* spoken of^as antat^onists of 
the tranc(^ to (*x plain tin? object with which they are to l)e chocked, 

A Uhoujj;h in tlio aphorism, ‘ I3y foolinfr the onniipn‘sonco of the Lord,' tin* process 
of mental haliit nation only is doscriljcd, yet dosircicssnoss also is to bo uiuh'rstjmd, bo- 
canso it is a h<*lp to habituation. With tins in mind, lie says ‘ They arc to bo chockod by 
the sanu* practi(M» and dcHirrlmsncsaJ 

* This is said to finish the subjocl of practi<*o’:~-This s(Mit(*nco is spokon bocaiiso the 
snbjoct of practico imnuMliatoly procedos. The ONE TllUTU is God, bocaiiso that is the 
conl(*xt. 

To the Vaimishikas all minds an* ono-pointod only; tht‘re is no disti‘a(*tod mind. 
flenc<? their t<*aehings and tin* acts they inciilcati*, an* all ns(*l(*ss. With this ohject 
ho says ; — “To him who beliovos, &c.” The tlioory is that tlio mind is 30[Kira(o and distinct 
for every objoct wlietlior it be a sinj>;le one in itself, or one out of many. It remains in 
belli" only so Ion" as tin* obji'ct shines in conscioiisnoss and then disaiipoars at once, not 
going to anothor object. 

Why do(»s not the mind take in another objt*ct aftt*r having t:ik<*n in one before that 
Jlocaiiso it is said to bo moiiiontary. This m(*aiis that existence before and aft(‘r, cannot 
l)c posited of a mind, wliich cannot be spoken of as remaining the same in more lhau one 
successive moment of time. 

According to oiir teaching tin* mind is not momentar\ in existence, and remains 
constant, whcth(*r the objt*cts oi thought bo one or manifold. It is not confijied to one 
single object s<M*iiig that it, takes in and gives iii» objects i*vi‘ry moment and can so far bo 
called distracted, and also that it can cultivate one-jiointedness when the modification 
of distractednoss has been removed. This teaehiiig and the acts recommended on its 
strength an? not useless. With this ohject, he says:— And if it becomes concentrated, &c.' 
Concludes Thus it is not distinct and separate for ev^;ry object.’ 

Again he introduces the Vainashika ‘He who believes the mind to be one-pointed if 
it flows along similar notions, &c.’ His meaning is staled to be as follows ; -‘Let it bo 
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granted that the cuUivatioii of oiio-poiutoness is not possible in a mind confined to one 
moment only and that therefore it is useless to put forih effort with that object. The con- 
tiiinofis succession of iiiinds, howciver, is unending and not momentary in its juiture; it is 
possilde in the succ(‘ssion that distraction may be removed ami one-pointed ness culti- 
vated.’ 

He shows the defects of the theory in the case of either of tlie two statements thereof. 
If ill tli(i pliilosoi)Iiy of t ho Vainashika one-pointediiess is a eharaclt^ristic of the flowing 
mind, t. e., of the uu-eiiding succession of minds, tli Mi, tluiro being successive mental 
births for succeeding mental impressions, there does not exist one flowing mind common 
to all the succ<»ssive impressions. But why shcgild it not be so ? Because in your philoso- 
phy, whatever exists for as long a time as it. may b<‘, must be momentary ; there is nojbhing - 
that is not momentary. 

Takes tin' other form of tJu‘ I licsiry If however it is, &c,’ If in t In* successive 
flow of mental phenomena a notion having the Highest Good appears at a siiigU* point, 
one-pointediK'ss witJi reference to this particular notion may be seinired by effort. 

Shows the defects of this theory. The wliole of this successive, flow of menial plicno- 
mena may be a flow of eitlun* similar or dissimilar notions. It is, therefort*, separate and 
distinct for every distinct object, and as such takes the form of tin'. Highest Good* sim||ly 
for the expression of it, and thoN'fopti it is (lest royed on I In' disap[)('araiico of the mind. 
Such a mind is always onc-poi ill ed. There can, therorore, ho no distraclod mind. It can 
not, therefore, be that oni'-pointedness may be cullivali'd by and after the removal of 

distractedness, (.\.fiicludes : ‘ Hence the miivd i'^* 

« 

Further says, that for another ri'ason too the mind is one, Jiaving many objects, :ind 
is constant, not momentary And if it be so, iSre.’ As the T(*achiiig studied hy Mjiitra 
is not reiiuMiihered by Chaitra, and as the fruit of the vi'liicle of action grown hy Maitra 
is not enjoyed hy Chaitra in the shape of virtue* and vi(*(*, inasmuch as Chaitra is not 
related to* it, so one notion can not remeinlH'P tlu* olijee*! of anotlu'i* notion ; imr can one 
notion enjoy the fruit of the vehicle of action grown hy anot her not ion. 

Hut, says the questioner, this line of re'asoning will not. ho violalc'd, if I In* relation of 
cause and effect exists ; and it is on ace'ouut of tin? existences e)f that diffe*re‘nt ia, that in 
the shrfiddha and vaiahwdnara sae-rifien', iK:c., the fruit is se'e'u re.*aching father, mother, 
and son, who are not the performers theresif ; and alsei he'canse' tiie sweet ne*ss of the 
mango sen'ds, &c., always apjiears in elue* course', in the* fruits lln*ree)f. 

For this reason, says Heiwever is tho matte'r e'xamine'd, «&e*.’ This is the moaning. 
What is the* dilTere'iice'. he?twe*(*?i notions falling into one* siieM-e'ssion and llnises falling into 
another, so that a notion falljiig into one siicc'e'ssion may rrmrmhe^ and e'lijoy the? notions, 
experieuee and the vc'liiede of aclion ^reiwn hy the? notions of the sanie* sqce*e*ssie)n bht 
•not by tho notions eif anothesr ^succe*ssion ? Siice-ession is neit an inelepe'ndently existing 
-substance, so liiat one succession may be differontiate'd freim another sue'cessiem. And 
it is not jirope'r that a fanciful diffen-entia may bo faste*ne'd upon an action. No enie. can 
cook if ho euily fancie's the* existe'iice* eif fire anywhere?. Fiicthe'r, the relation of eauso 
and effe?ct also is not re*al. In the e*ase of simultaiieenis e*xiste*nce tiic're can be* ne) sneh 
relation, as for example',, bet weM'.n the? right and left horns. In the ease* of eibjeets which do 
not exist simiiltane'eiusly, no pe'latiVm of cause anel effe'ct ne'ere'ssarily exists ; be‘caiis(i»it may 
be that none of them can be predicated eif a phe*uoine*nem apjKvaring in the iininediato 
present. The pasf and I he' future e*an not e'xist toge'the'p as be'ing re'latenl to a pile*, no- 
inciion appearing indepeneh'jit J\^ in the* pre*se»nt. TJie*re*fore', being inele'peiident real eibjects 
as they are, they do neit differ from each either whether they full in their own or in 
Ittdepondeiit sueeessiems. The? reason is that tliey do not come into contact with each 
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other, not being related to oaeh other by either natural eaimath)n or by succession. 
This logic is like that of the milk and cow-dung cakes. 

“ All that is produced from the cow Is milk. 

Cow-dung cakes are ))rodiiced from the cow* 

Tlierefore cow-dung cakes are milk.’* 

This illustrates the story, which moans that it surpasses in fallacy even the logic of 
the milk and the cow-dung. 

Furthermore, the destruction of that which has boon done, and the appearance of 
that which has not boon done, should not be mentioned here as an argument. Heeause the 
mind alone is the doer of actions, and thef mind alone is associated with the pleasures 
und pains, born out of them. It is because the mind enjoys pleasure and pain on account 
of the presence therein of the reflection of consciousness, and b(‘cause the consciousness 
and the mind in w’hich it is present are taken to 1x5 one, that they arc* attributed to the 
Pupusa. The notions born in the mind, when the notion of its being the self has already 
come in there, are of such a nature that they alone remember and enj(\v their own fruits, 
hot others. And it is not reasonable to say that the nature of a thing may be separatcxl 
from it, and then joined to it again. It cannot be said of the})aturc‘ of a thing that it 
mij^lit or might not he so, or why isMt not so? * 

He spc'aks to those who arc* satistied with the above :- ‘Fnitlier, If the* mind be sepa- 
rate and distinct for every obj(H*t,&c., mental impressions and their memories have the 
characteristics of nianif(*station and latency. They are many and yet the mind in wdiich 
they live, l.c., the notion of the ‘ I am,’ is one and not dilTert*nt for each.* This one notion 
of the ‘1 am* nnit(\s all those separate notions into one*. How c*aif this one hold all the 
extremely different notions into itself? Inasmneh as there is dilTcu*c‘nec» in the causes of 
the? phenomena of cognition and mennwy and also on account of tJio presence in them 
of the ciontradictory (qualities of inaiiifostaiion and latency, tln;rc* can be no single notion 
of reflex cognition by virtue of wbicb the mind, in which all the* different and ccintradictory 
notions are genewaied, may be considered to be a single entity. 

For this reason, he says ft is cogiiisc*d l)y internal perception.’ 

but it may be* said that the ditt'ereiice of cause's and thi^ ixcsse.ssion of c;oiitradictopy 
qualities refute the truth of this pcn’coptiou. In answer to this objc'ctioji, he says:— ‘and 
the aut hority of iiereeption, &c. 

. It is on the basis of percoption alone that the unity of material and the contradic't- 
ory nature? of the characteristics of latency and manifestation have lK*en established 
in the Nyfiyakanika ; and the action of objc'cts ill a permanent mind is established in the 
Nyayakanikii and the Hnihmatattva-samiksa. Tims all. is plain.— fl2. 

Sutra 33. 

38. By (niltival.ing habits^” of friendliness/ eonipas- 
sion/.coinplaecncy* luul indifference^ •towartls'' happiness.'^ 
misery/' virtue' and vice® (respectively) the inind“ hceomos 
pure.’® , 
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How is tlio emboli ishmont of t.lio pcrnianont minrl tan.G:lit b}'' this 
science, secured? ‘^riic mind becomes pine by cnltivaiin^ habits of 
friendliness, compassion, complacency and indilTeronco towards hapi)i ness, 
misery, virtue and vice.’ Let him cultivate in his mind the hal)it of 
friendliness towards all those who are found in tlie enjoyment of ideasure ; 
compassion towards thoes who arc snlTciing from pain ; complacency 
towards those who are virtuous; indifference towards the vicious, lly 
thus hahitiiating the mind to these notions, the white (*haract(n'Isl ic makes 
appearance. Tlience the mind bec^omes pure. Having l)e(N)me pure, 
it f)ecomes one-pointed and attains the state of steadiness. — o3. 

A^ACHASPATPS (.JLOS8. 


Now tho author begins to lay down tlio moans ol* pnrilying (lio mind, whi(*h aro oonl rary 
to such A'ioos as jt^ilonsy, beonnso trance and Iho moans of its achiovemumt <*jmnol a|)|)oar 
in a mind, uiioml)ollished and full of jealousy, tW. : — ‘How is tln^ (‘nibollislniKMil, &c.’ 

AVJioovor .shows friondlinoss, j.c., a hoarl rtsuly to h(*l|), towards tln^ liappy, I ho dli't 
of envy loavos him. AVheii the mind shows compassion, /.c., tin* wish to rennovo I ho 
miserios of others as if they wore his own, towards those* who are suffering, Iho dirl of 
tho desiro to do evil by others is romov(‘d. AYhoovor shows compla(*(‘noy, /.c., pl(‘asnro 
towards virt nously inclined lioings, tin* dirt of onvy is rt'niov(Ml from his mind. \Vlio(*vor 
shows indilToronco, t.c., tluMaking of tho middlo path and not takijig sid(*s, towards tho 
viciously inclinod, tlio dirt of impnlionco is roniovod from his mind. 

By this rcMiioval of tlio charactorisi ics of tho (pialiti(‘s of dist iirbing energy (rajas) 
and inertia (tainasj, tho wliito charactorislic of (*.ss<*nlial purity (.sattva) manifests its(*If. 
Ho becomes pc).sso.sscd of a very Jjigh manifestation of essent ial jnirity. Bis mind h(*eomes 
inclined to tiie side of tln^ rest raiiit. of mental mndilicat ions, because tliis enlight(*nnn‘nt 
is natural to tiiat state. Wiieii the mind b(‘eomes pure*, it attains t he state* of steadin(*ss 
and becomes one-pointed by tin? moans to bo described. If fricndliii<*ss, c'tc., arc*, not 
cultivated, tho moans cannot load to steadiiu'.ss.— .-IS. 


Sfttra 34. 


M. 0])tion{illy,’’’ by the expulsion’ [iiul retention- of 
breath/ 

ar?BwnreiTWTf w il N 


VYASA. 


w 

Expulsion is the throwing out of tlie air in tho lungs through tlie 
postrils by special effort. Keteiition is t.lje Pranay’lma, the lengthening 
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of the duration of the stay of the air outside the lungs. Let mental 
steadiness be optionally cultivated by these. — 34. 

VaCIIASI’ATI’S gloss. 

Now then lio dcsoribos the ininins of steadiness :—‘()|)tion;ilIy by th«^ (expulsion and 
rcd;Oi]tioii of brcatJi.’ The word optionally rofcirs to the siiccecdinf^ means. The option is 
not ^ji veil with referimec^ to Iht*. eultivation of friendliness, &c., hecause th<‘.y must bo 
present alonj^ with all (the means). 

Now he explains expulsion : Tin', throwin^^ out of t lie air in t he lungs, “ Hy 

S|)eeial efforts ” means sueh an effort as is laid down in the seienee of Yoga, by which the 
ail* is thrown out of the lungs slowly. 

Now he describes ri'lent ioii : -Retention is iVdiiayama. It means tin* keeping out of 
the air which has b(?en (expired, lengthening tluj duration of its stay outside, not drawing 
ill all at once, lly t hus expiring and inspiring air the b«)dy becomes light, and tlic mind 
tluMice attains the staUi of steadiness. The words ‘ let it bo cultivated’ Jiave been taken 
from the sense of the words ‘causes mental steadiness, (sthitinibandhini) in the next 
aphorism. 

Satra 35- 

‘;)0. lliglier" seiise‘-aclivi 

iiicnliil’’ steadiness.'' 
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I q?iFqff 

I q«IT^?fT>^qF?ni^q5fr*l«q^qffir qrq^q^5Tts- 
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I I ?T^q5ng 1^3 mafqqrqt 
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The i)o\vcr to cognize superphysicul (divj'u) sinoll, which one gets 
by concentrating upon the fore-part of the nose (tlie olfactory organ) 
is the higher olhictoiy scnse-activily. lly oonoentratiou uja)n the fore- 
part of the tongue, the power to coguize taste -^over the palate, cognition 
of colour ; in the middle of the tongue, cognition of touch ; in the root 
of the tongue, cognition oi the sound. 
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The Higher sense-activities appearing cause tlie steadiness oE mind, 
destroy doubt and become tlic entrance to that state of cognitive power 
wliich is called trance (saniadhi). 

By this the Higher sense-activity, which is canse(l by concentrating 
upon the moon, the siu», the planets, jewels, the lamp and precious stones, 

is also to be understood to have that name. 

Although whatever of the nature of an o!)ject is known by any 
science, by inferenc<% or by the instruction of a teacher, is of course 
true, because they are capable of establishing the truth by teaching, 
yet, as long as even a portion is not knowji by one’s own senses, every 
thing remains as it were unknown. The knowledge of such subtle mat- 
ters as the state of absolute freedom does not obtain firm ground in the 
mind. Tlierefore even if it were for the purpose of giving fuller light 
to what has been learnt from any science, by inference, or by the instruc- 
tion of a teacher, it is necessary that some particular ol)ject l)e perceived 
by one’s self. When one 2 :)ortion of what has been taught is j)ereeive(l, 
the subtlest remaining portions are easily believed. It is for this very 
reason that mental Vnibellislimont is taught ; so that when (‘onscioiisness 
of. power over tlic unrestrained mental modifications shows itself, the Yogi 
becomes capable of perceiving the objects of all siadi modifications. 
And when this happens, he gets faith, energy, memory, and trance with- 
out any obstacle. — 3u. 

vAoiIASPATrS GLOk% 

The authoL* now mentions another means of steadiness : - ‘Or, Ilij^lHer sense-activity 
appearing, causes mental steadiness.' Explains Hy concentration upon the fore-part of 
the nose, &c.’ The power is ac<|ni red by the performance of concentration, contemplation 
and trance. The cognition of super physical smell means that the smell lies revealed to his 
sense. In the other Higher sense-activities also it should be understood in tlic same way. 
This is to be believed on authority, not by contact with one’s .self. 

Lot it be so. But what is the use of these Higher sense-activities ? They do not 
help in the attainment of the state of absolute freedom. For this reason, he says Tliese 
mental modifications appearing, in but a short time, incline the juijid to steadiness either 
with reference to God, or with reference to di.scrirninative knowledge. 

But the question is, how can a tiieniai mcKlification having one object, become 
steady with reference to other objects also ? For this reason, he says : -Tlicsy destroy, i. c., 
they remove, doubts and for this very reason become the entrance to trance consciousness. 

Teaches that other modifications also which arc taught by the Veda consist in Higher 
sense-activity ‘ By this, ^c.’ 

Then the quc.stion arises, wherefore should there be doubt with reference to objects 

known by authority, Ac.? For^this reason, he says ‘ Although whatever of course, 

&0.* The root ot Yoga is of course in faith. Arising from that, it reaches up to con- 
templation, Ac., without obstacles. This is the meaning.— 35. 
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Sutra 36. 

^ U 11 

3f). ()r,“ tlie state* of painless^ lucidity.* 

f^r^T m I SIf%^TOT JTTOJ I c^’ 
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cJif%s )^^T?fiiCTf^5nfrre<n«BT^^ f^^STcl 1 firei- 

5iRrw5»??rofi=jr?rmT5r i cnrpinriiTrmims- 

I ?TT^irf^5it#T?r fc^T 5% ^ 

I HUT li 11 

VYASA. 


‘Or, the state of painless lucidity'* ai)f)caviii(j an a flijlicr Activity, 
causes the steudiutis^ of tlie mind. Tiu'se mii'ds (italioNed) are to be 
taken, from the pr(3vioiis aphorism. This is the eonscionsiu'ss of tlioii^lit- 
forms, which (monies to him who concentrates upon th(‘ loins of the lioart. 
The essence of the Will-to-kiiow is shining in substance. Ft acts like 
the Ak?isha (space, giving room to, or transfojaning easily into any forni\ 
By diligent perseverance in that, the Higher Activity appears, taking 
optionally the shaiies of the lights of the sun, moon, jilani'ts and precious 
stones. Similarly tlic mind concentrating itself upon the notion of the 
‘I am’ becomes like a wave-less ocean calm, inlinite, pure egoism. The 
following has been said in tliis connection • 

“ Knowing that self, small as an atom, his consciousness manifests 
as ‘I am’ only.” 

This two-fold Higher Activity, the painless s(*nsuous and ihe Purely 
■ Egoistic, is called tlu^ luciditj". I3y this the Yogi’s mind reaches the 
state of Steadiness. — *)(?. 

VACHASUATI’S gloss. 

*Or, tlio state of |):iiiilo.ss liif idity.’ Painless lucidity nicaus tljut \vlii(*li is devoid of 
pain. The statu of lucidity is tlio lij^lit shinini^ in tlio lotus of tliu hoai't. Lot the iiihid 
be conoentratod upon tlio lotus which is located between tlui clicst and the abdomen. It 
h'ls eight petals and is placed with its fact^ <lownwards. Its fa(5t; has first to be turned 
upwards by the process of the expirative control of breath. Tii the middle thereof is 
the sphere of the sun, the place of wakin^j: coascioiisiiess, and is called A. Above that 
is the spheres of the moon, tlio iilaceof dreaming consciousness, ilie U. Ab«>vo that is the 
sphere of the fire, tlio place of drcaailess sleep, the M. Above that is the Higher S[)ace, 
the Sound of Jlrahma Itself, the fourth state of ultra-cousciousncss, which the knowors of 
Brahma call the half-measure the ardlia in.itraL Tii the s' ilk thereof is the Artery of 
Brahma (the BrahmamMi), with its face upward.s. This pi^ssr.s throiigli the spheres of the 
sun, &c. Beginning above that, is the ebauuel known as t^.imhuinnu. That runs through 
the external spheres of the sun, &c., too. That is the plac.> of Mie mind. Pcuforiiiiiig con- 
centration upon that, the Yogi obtains consciousness of tlionght-forms. 
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Ho now shows the ioi’in of tho uiontal essence with the reiisou thereof ‘ Tho essence 
of the Will -to-be, &c.* By sayirij^ that it acts like the Akasha, it is intended to bo shown 
that it'pervades all forms. The lights of the sun, t^c., appear as dilft^reiit forms ; and they 
putting oil different forms optionally, appear as such (forms). Tho text understands hero 
by the word Will-to-be, the mind and not the IMahattattva ; and it is intended to state hero 
that the mind is of the shape of light appearing as such from its position in tho 8ushuinna 
channel, inasmucii as it takes its birth from the Vaikiirika (tlie essential sattvic) form 
of the principle of fiidi viduality (Ahankara', and is therefore full of the essence thereof. Its 
possession of the ipiality of pervasion too is established l)y its action upon various objects. 

Having s()ol\t‘ii of concen I ration upon the mind, which is evolved out of tli ‘ principle 
of Individuality (Asmita, the basis of I lie ‘ I am’), now he describes the niture of the con- 
centration upon the [iriiiciple of Individuality or egoism ; -Similarly, iScc. 

‘ Calm ’ means that which is free from the waves of disturbing energy (rajas) and 
inertia (tamas). 

Infinite means all-pervading. 

‘ Pure Egoism’ signifies that which does not show more eoloni's th in one. 

He supports Ills theory by another’s authority Tlie following has beem said in this 
connection, by Panchashikha. 

‘ Small as an atom,’ because it is ditliciilt to know. 

‘ That self,’ which is the basis of the prillcipl(^ of Indi viduality. 

‘ Knowing’ means having pondered upon it and having come to know only tliis much, 

‘ I am.’ , 

Well then the lucidity miglil appear as various forms e)f light ; but how can it bo 
pure egoism only ? In answiu* to this, ho says : — ‘This two-l\>ld, &c.’ The meaning is that 
the ])riiiciple of Individuality remains essential light itself wluni the dirt of disturbing 
energy (rajas) and inertia (ta nas) has been washeil away. 

He describes the result of liotli forms of lucidity : - ‘ By this, <S:c.’— lUi. 

Sutra 37. 

1 ^ 9 ¥ Sr 

ii 11 

37 . Or,' llic mind’ luiviiig tlio dcsirclo.-Hs,' ' I'oi- its 
object'^ 

55«Rr II ^^11 

YYASA. 

» Tlio iiiiinl (jf tlie ^ tiirijofl by (Ik; colmir of llic? iniiid of llic (ie- 
sirelo.ss, \v'liic;li it tiik(;s up lor study, rcaulu's tlu! position of stoudiiioss. — H7. 

VAOMASl»iM’l’.S (iLOSS. 

Tlio dcsirclcss aro su<-Ii iioi-soiiiij'c.s us I)vai|iu.vaii;i. and odu'is, tlu;ii- iiiiiids Ixicomn ihp 
objects of concentration, and llio colour tlicrcof is imparted to the mind of tlio Yogi.- »?. 

Sutra 38. 

^ II It 

38. Or, ’ having the knowledge ' of dream* and sleep^ 
as its object' of study. 
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making the knowledge of dreams and the knowledge of sleep an 
objoet of study, the mind of the Yogi determines towards f.lie shape and 
attains the position of steadiness. — /hS. 

yAchaspati’S gloss. 

Wlioii tho tiiiio comes that this Vo^'j, in his clreain state, worships the Lord Mahos- 
wara’s form, enraptiirinj^ the njiiul hy its beauty, placed In a socliided si)ot of some lonely 
forest, appeariii’jj as if arisin]^; out of the sphere of the lifjjht of the moon, the limbs largo 
and small of the shape appearing as soft as the stalks of the lotus, the form seen as if made 
of shining moon-stones, encircled with garlands of sweet-smelling Malati and Mallika ; 
then on awakening he is full of elat ion, and then remcmil)ering the same form which was 
the object of dream consciousness, his mind determines towards the unity df that one 
form and attains the position of steadiness. 

The sleep to be und(n*stocd here is the one in which the light of the (piality of 
essentiality appears. (This is the sattvic sleep). It is the same, on awakening from 
which the reimmibrance is, ‘ 1 have slept pb'.asurably.’ This explains that the mind in 
that state becomes one-pointed. It is this that the knowors of lirahma deline to be of 

the nalnre of Urahma (Bralimarupa). * 

» 

In 1 he dream stale it is not possible to bring mere knowledge without an object, 
within the range; therefore, tin*- object also is brought within the range. --.■18. 


SCitra 39. 

II ^5. 11 

.30. Or,' by a(*<.*()r<ling' tonne’s predilee- 

l.ion.- 

q«irfwi5r^?iTVTiacT i i era 

55«5r li ii 

VYASA. 

liOt him meditate' upon whaU'.ver he wishes. Becoming stc'ady in ; 
that instanee, it n'aehes the position of steadiiu'ss in oth(‘r matters also. — ; 

VAtaiASPATl’S GLOSS. 

What more? Whatever is dcsir. d by one, the same has. the form of his deity.- 89. 

.Sutra 40. 

II II 

40. 1 f is''' power" reaebes' down io tile nilnulest,' and 

np to' tbe largest , ■ 
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Entering into tlic subtle it attniris the position of steadiness upon the 
Rinallest of tlio small, down to an atom. Enterin^2: into the lar^e, the 
position of mental steadiness reaches iipto the hii’gest of the largo. 
His great power consists in jiot being turned back bj- aii}^ check while 
running along both these linos. The mind of the Yogi, full of this power, 
does not again stand in need of the mental embellishment due to habitual 
practice. — 40. 

VACirASUATI’S GLOSS. 


Ho sliows how the nature of the self is to ho rcaeluMl as a point of steady concentra- 
tion : — ‘ tiis power reaches down to tht^ minutest and up to the lai*i^(?st.’ Explains ; — 
* Kntoring into the sul)tle, &c.’ 

Riinuiiarizing what has already been said, he describes the connotation of the word 
‘ power.’ ‘ While rnnhing along, &c,’ Now describes a subsidiary result of the power. ‘ Fidl 
of this power, <&c. ’ 

Thus the in<;ans of obtaining menial steadiness have been described. The power 
too obtained by the steady mind has been shown. “40. 

Sulra 41 . 
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modifications^’ disappearing,' (tlie mind actpiiros) the ]j(nvor 
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Now wliat is the nature of tlie power of tliought-transforiiiatioii 
which the iniiid acquires, wlion it has thus obtained rest? Tliis is des- 
cribed : — ‘ Becoming like a transparent ciystal on the modifications 
disappearing, the mind acquires the power of tliouglit-transformation, — 
the power of appearing in tlie shape of wliatcv^r is presented to it, belt 
the knower, the knowable, or the act of knowing.* 

‘On the modifications disappearing*: — When tlie notions are at rest, 
(not in active work). 

‘ Tiike a transparent crystal — Tliis is the statement of an analogy. 
As tlie crystal becomes coloured by the colour of the objec^t placed beside 
it, and then shines according to the form of tlie object, so the mind is 
coloured by the colour of the object presented to it and then appears in 
the form of the object. 

Coloured by subtle elemonts placed in contact, it becomes of the 
nature of the subtle elements and shines out in the shajie of the subtle 
eloinents. 

Similarly, coloured by the distinctions of the world coming into 
contact with it, it becomes of the nature of those distinctions, and 
shines out in the form of the world. 

Similarly, is this to be understood in the case of the acts of knowing, 
i c., the powers of sensation. Coloured by the acts of knowing taken as 
objects of thought, it becomes of the nature of the acts of knowing, and 
shines out in forms which show the nature of the acts of knowing. 

Similarly, coloured by the enjoying Purusa, taken as the object of 
thought, it puts on the nature of the enjoying Purusa, and shines out 
in the form which shows the nature of the enjoying Purusa. 

Similarly, coloured by the released l^urusa taken a.^ object of 
thought, it becomes of the nature of the released Purusa, and shines 
out in the form which shows the nature of the released Purusa. 

This then is Samapatti, thought-transformj^tion,— the mind showing 
itself like a transparent ciystal, in the form of the object it comes in 
contact with, be it the knower, the knowable, or, the acts of knowledge. 
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vAchaspati’8 gloss. 

Now tho question is, what is the nature and what are the objects of the Cognitive 
trance, when the mind has thus obtained rest ? The Commentator introduces the next 
aphorism This is described, &c.’* Reads the aphorism Becoming like a trans- 
parent crystal, See,* Explains it The words, ‘ when the notions are at rest,’ describe 
tho mind as existing in the state, in which that class of mental modifications which 
have their origin in tho qualities of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and tamas) 
have been destroyed by habitual practice and desirolessness. By this it is meant to 
bo explained that Mental Essence (sattva) being by nature pure, is not overpowered 
at tho time, by disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). 

He explains the analogy : — * As the crystal, &c.’ 

‘ The object placed beside it’ is the upadhi, the attributive substance such as the 
Japji flower, &c. 

‘ Coloured by proximity,’ taking up the light thereof. 

The form of the object placed beside, ‘ is the red, blue or other colour of its own.’ 

‘Shines out,’ means, ‘ shows the qualities of that form.’ 

Ho applies the analogy Similarly, colourtnl bjr tho object, &c.’ 

This olijoct of knowledge (grahya) is tho same to which the mind is at the time 
turned (alambana). It is coloured thereby when the object passes into it. Thus is the 
knowablc distinguished from the knowor and the act of knowing. 

‘Becomes of the nature of the object,’ means, ‘as if it has put on the quality of 
knowability having thus covered up its own mental form. For this reason shines out in 
the form of the knowablo object itself.’ 

The subtle and the gross are colours from the objective world only. Tho Commen- 
tator divides them therefore into two ‘ Coloured by the subtle, &c.’ Tho distinctions 
of the world consist in its being self-conscious and not self-conscious, and of the 
differences of objects, such as the animals, cows, etc., and tho mineral substances, such as 
tho jar, etc. By this the two trances which are accompanied by philosophical curiosity 
and meditation are shown. 

Similar is the case with the acts, the means of knowledge, tho powers of sensa- 
tion (indriyas). They are so called because knowledge is obtained through their instru- 
mentality. 

Tho Commentator renders the same plainer : ‘ Coloured by the acts of knowledge, 
&g: Being an act of knowledge, but taken as an object of knowledge, it is here men- 
tioned as having both ihese qualities at the same time. 

‘ Coloured by that,’ L c., pierced through and through by that, and having covered up 
its own mental form it appears as if it were tho means, the external instrument of know- 
ledge. 

By this has been described the Cognitive trance which is accompanied by elation. 

The one which is accompanied by egoism is now alluded to. ‘ Coloured by the Enjoy- 
ing Purusa, &c.’ The Enjoying Purusa means, he in whom the notion of the ‘lam* 
resides. 

Because the quality of being a Purusa is common to the released Purusa, such 
as Suka and Prahlada too, they too have to Ix) taken here as objects of trance. For 
this reason, the Commentator says ‘ Similarly, coloured by the released Pupu§a, &c.’ 

Coming to tho end, he explains tho words ‘tatstha tadanjnatfit,’ appearing in the 
form of the object it comes into^contact with. 

The thought-transformation called the Cognitive Trance consists in the assumption 
by the Mental Essence of the forms of the knower, the knowable and the act of knowledge, 
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and the consequent showing of itsolf in tho shape of the phenomenon which has entered 
therein, when the dirt of the rajas and tho tarnas has been removed by the increased 
power of contemplation, and when it is directed towards, i. e., fixed upon, these Objects 
of knowledge. 

Here the order of tho reading of tho words, ‘ the knower, tlie act of knowledge and 
tho knowable,’ in tho aphorism is not to be regarded, because it is contrary to tho 
natural succession of tho objects of knowledge. Similarly in the Commentary too tho 
mentioning of the subtle elements first in order, is not to bo regarded. All is thus 
beautiful.— 41, 

SOtra 42. 


42. There/ the thought-transformation® in which the 
options” of word/ meaning” and idea‘ are mixed up/ is 
called Indistinct/ (\^erbal). 
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And that as follows ; — The cow as a word, the cow as an object and 
the cow as an idea, altlioagli different from one another, .ai'^ cognized 
as indistinct. Being analyzed, the cliaracteristics of the word arc differ- 
ent ; and the characteristics of an idea are different ; and the character- 
istics of an object too are different. Thus their linos of existence are ; 
distinct. ‘ There,’ among the various descriptions of thoiiglit-transfor- ; 
mation, if an object such as a cow, is present in the trance-consciousness , 
of the Yog!, who has reached this state of thought-transformation, being ' 
pierced through by the indeterminate notions of word, meaning and idea, i 
then the tJiought-transfcjrination is mixed \ip and is called Indistinct. | 
When, however, the mind becomes free from the memories of verbal | 
convention, and the trance-conscionsness is devoid of the options of in- 
ferential and verbal cognitions, the object makes its appearance in the 
mind in its own distinct nature (unmixed up with word and meaning), 
the thought-transformation is called Distinct (nirvitarka). This i§JEigher 
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Perception. This further becomes the seed of verbal and inferential 
knowledge. Verbal and inferential knowledge are born threrefrom. 
It does not go along witli verbal and inferential knowledge. Henee the 
knowledge obtained by a Yogi through the stage of trance, called Distinct 
thought-transformation, is not confused by any otlier cognitions. — 42. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Thought-transformation in general has boon described. By subsidiary classifica- 
tion it is four-fold. Thus : Indistinct or verbal, Distinct or wordless, Meditative and 
Ultra-meditative. Out of these the description of the Indistinct thought- transformation 
is given There, &c.' Out of these ihought-transformations the Indistinct thought- 
transformation is to be known. ITow? The notion of word, meaning and idea consists 
in this. The faculty of imagination (vikalpa) raises distinctions in the same thing and 
shows sameness in different things. Thus word, meaning and idea are confused together, 
although in reality they are different from one another. Therefore is this thought-trans- 
formation confused, i, e., mixed up with the notions of word, meaning and idea : - * And that 
as follows. The word cow, &e.’ The lirst phrase, ‘ the word cow * shows the 'unreal cogni- 
tion of the word being fancied as confused with meaning and idea. 

Tlio second phrase, ‘ the meaning cow,’ shows the notion of indistinctness from the 
meaning, when word and idea are taken in. 

The third phrase, * the cow as an idea ’ shows the notion of indistinctness from the 
idea when word ancbrncaning are taken in. It is in this way that the world is seen taking 
in these three without Snaking any distinction among them, although in reality they are 
all distinct from one another. 

Well, but if they arc tak<ni in as not distinct from one another, whence does the 
distinction come in? For this reason, the (Vnnmentator says Analyzed, &c.” Being 
examined by philosophers in accordance with the canons of agreement and difference, 
the characteristics of a word arc found to ho, that it is a modification of sound only, and 
that it possesses the qualifications of intensity, &c. The characteristics of the object 
are different, being abscnci^ of intclligmicc and form, &c. The characteristics of an idea 
arc different, such as illumination and the absence of fixity in form, &c. Therefore their 
lines of existence are different, the lines, that is to ,say, along which their natural 
distinctions ^how themsolvos. 

When the Yogi is in the stale of thought-transformation with reference to ‘this cow, 
dbc., taken in optionallj’, &c.’ This describes the Yogi’s lower perception (the ordinary 
perception). The rest is easy. To connect this with th(3 next .aphorism lie first describes 
the Distinct Thought-transformation : When however, &c.’ 

Precdom from mcjiiories, &c., means their absence. Verbal and inferential cognitions 
-become possible only when preceded by the memory of verbal conventions. Convention 
consists ill the mutual super- imposition of word, meaning and idea, in the phrase, ‘This 
is a cow.’ By these become possible the real and imaginative cognitions, traditional 
teaching and inference. For this reason the trance consciousness preceded by these is 
Indistinct. 

When, however, the mind is full of the object only and favouring the object only, 
constantly habituates itself to the cognition of the object alone, the memory of the con- 
vention does no longer interfere .and is therefore given up. Further the options of verbal 
and inferential cognitions too, in which it has its origin, are also given up. Then in the 
trancc-conscionsness, void of thcne descriptions of knowledge, the object takes Its place 
in its own distinct nature, and the mind is confined to the manifestation of the nature 
of the q^ect iHone. It does not show any of the mixed up percepts of the word and the 
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idea. This is the Distinct Thought-transformation. That is tho Higher Perception 
of the Yogis, because there is not in this, even a trace of untrue hnowlodge, tho unreal 
fastening thereupon of other notions. 

Well lot this bo. The Yogis lay clown and teach tho truths which Ihoy have learnt 
by Higher Perception. And how do tiioy do that, hut by promulgating and teaching the 
truths by moans of the processes of verbal and inferential knowledge resorted to for tho 
sake of others. Hence verbal and inferential knowledge have the Higher Perceptive 
knowledge for their object. And verbal and infcrenl i:il knowledge are subject to tho inter- 
ference of imagination (vikalpa). For this reason the Higher Porcc^ption also is but a 
modification of imagination. 

Therefore ho says i - ‘ That is tho seed of verbal and inferential knowledge.’ If Higher 
Perception went along with verbal and inferential knowhulge in I luj same way as is the 
case with Indi^^inct thought-transforination, i. <»., if the perception were confused on 
account of tlio percepts heing mixed up, tluni it would 1)0 a modification of imagination 
only. This, however, is their seed. Verbal and inferential knowledge? arc born therefrom ; 
and it is not possible that the cause of a thing inaj'^ also b<? tho splujre of its manifesta- 
tion and 1)0 co-extensive with it. It is not that tlie fire lives in smoko, because tho 
knowledge of the existence of smoke becomes the cause of l.lie knowledge of the existence 
of fire. Therefore, tho Yogis take iiiobjccls by m)n-ficti Moiis i roal and disl incl ) perception, 
and only teach it and proimdgale it by means sul)j<*ct to fiction (mixing np, coniiisioii). 

Summarizes; * For this reason, &c.’ 

• 

Sutra 43. • 





43. Distinctive''' (wordless) thoiiglit-transformfition is 
that in which the mind shines** ont as the object" alone' 
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' Tlio description of tliis Distinctive 'riiongl it- transformation is 
given by the apliorisni “ It is J)istinctive,’^vlien on the cessation of 
memory, the mind shines out as tlie object alone and is, as it were, devoid 
of its own nature.” The thouglit-transformation becomes Distinctive at 
the time when the memory of the fictions of verbal convention, verbal 
and inferential knowledge, ceases ; when the mind is coloured by the 
nature of the object; when it, as it were, gives up its own nature of con- 
scious cognition ; and when, therefore, it only shows out the nature of the 
object, and has, as it were, transformed into the sluii)e of the object itself. 
And so it has been explained. 

The object itself is but a single output of the effort of that (thought 
transformation of the mind). 

The visible world, the cow, Ac., or the jar, Ac., (consists each in its 
own nature, of dilTerent collections of atoms. Kach of these collections 
is a particular arrangement of the subtle elements. It is a generic quality 
and constitutes the very natures of the object. It is inferred by its visible 
effect. It has the form of its cause. It shows itself and exists. When 
other characteristics, such as those of the half-jar, Ac., arise, it tlisap- 
pears. This cJiaracteristic is called the substratum (the independent 
Whole, the avayavi). It is this substratum which is spoken of as being 
one, or large, or small, or tangible, or possessing the quality of action or 
transitory. 

To him, however, who does not believe this particular collection to 
bean indciiendent reality and for whom the subtle cause does not admit 
of perception, there is of course no substratum ; and therefore nearly all 
knowledge is false, being untrue knowledge and not possessing the form 
of the real. And then what would Heal Cognition too be, when there 
would be no jeal object ? Hence there is a substratum (independent 
of the constituent pai’tsj which b(ung sj^oken of as being large, Ac., is the 
object of Distinctive Thought-transformation.— 43. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

Connects the aphorism to be explained : The description of this Distinctive 
Thouglit-translbrinr tion, &c.’ 

‘ It is Distinct, &c.’ i—this is the aphorism. Imagination aflects the knowlodgo of 
word-convention, verl)al and inferential cognitions only. Cessation of the memory born 
therefrom, is st)okcn of hero. 

Hero, the cessation of ^c memory of the convention is the cause. The cessation 
of the memory of the verbal and inferential cognitions is caused thereby. The words 
* inferential cognition,’ denote here the thing to bo inferred by means of the process of 
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induction. The words ‘ as it wore ’ used in the text after ‘ own nature ’ aro to be taken 
as qualifying the words * given up.* 

He refutes the contrary theories about the object of (this thonght-transformaticfti) : — 
“The object itself is but a single, &c. ‘ A single output of the niind,’ consists in what puts 
out the mental act but singly. This moans that the atoms which go to make up an 
object being naturally many are not the objects of the Distinctive Thought-transformation. 
The reason is that although the atom may otherwise well be the object of this thought- 
transformation, it cannot bo so on account of its extreme subtUity, and because many of 
them being joined together to make a single whole large object, each cannot singly shine 
out in the mind and make as such a single notion. 

If so, why then it may h(? supposed that really existing atoms ])osscss the character- 
istic of shining out in the mind by virtue of existing as derivative (jualitics of the single 
whole, i. c., by showing out (what might be called a) derivative grossness. For this 
reason, ho says ‘ The object itself (t.c., not the constituent i)arts).’ The meaning is that 
the grossness of an object being provabhi by perception, is impossible to conceal in the 
absence of any defect. , 

To those who say that the objects cow, &c., and jar, &c., art^ formed by the successive 
formations of diatoms, &c., he says that these objects ‘consist, each in its own nature, of 
different collections of atoms.’ 

A collection of atoms is a modification sJiowing a gross form, and it differs from an- 
other such modification. KacJi particular modification of colU^ctivity is of the very nature 
of the object, its own form. The description applies cMpially whether it be an object such 
as a cow which is capable of enjoying, or, an object such as a jar which is capable of being 
enjoyed. Doth these classes of objects fall within the connotation of the word ‘world ’ 
(loka, that which is visible). 

Now the question arises : Is this collection appearing as a gross form different from 
the subtle atoms, or, is it the same with them ? If different, how (*oiild they live in it as 
such and how could it have that form ? A jar is different from a cloth. A jar cannot there- 
foie take the form of a cloth ; nor can the qualities wliich go to make a jar, live in a cloth. 

If, on the other hand, the whole in its collective form wt^ro the same Avith the parts 
(the atoms), it would likcAvise b(^ subtle and independent (asadharana). 

For this reason, he says : --‘Fach of those collections is a particular arrangement, &c.’ 
This is the meaning. A jar and other such objects aro iioi entirely different from atoms ; 
nor arc they entirely of the same nature. In the case of their being like the horse and 
the cow, the existence of the relation of the characteristic and the chara<;torizcd could 
not be predicated. If, however, they Avere not different they would bo of tlie nature of the 
characterized object itself, and this is not proper. Hence the substratum (tlie cliaracterizcd 
object, the Whole) should be considered to be in some respects different and in others 
similar to its constituent parts, the subtle atoms. In this Avay everything becomes proper. 

Dy placing the Avords ‘ subtle elements’ in the genctivo case, he shows partial differ- 
ence; and the words, ‘ constitutes the very nature of the object , &c.’ sIioav the absence of 
difference. • 

‘It is inferred by its visible effect ’ : -‘Visible effect ’ means its perception as such 
and its being dealt with as such. 

‘ It has the form of its cause ’ I'liis is intended to show that in so far as it is not 
different from its cause, it is in the nature of things that it should possess the form of the 
cause. 

Is this characteristic which is of tlie nature of the clijiracterizcd object itself, per- 
manent? The Commentator answers in the negative : Avhon other characteristics 
such as those of the half-jar appear, &c.** 
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Now ho shows that the form of tho characterized object, tho whole as such, is differ- 
ent from tlio atoms : - * This characteristic is called the substratum, &c.* The meaning is 
thiit its function is the possession of qualities like the sweetness of water, &c., which arc 
quite different from the functions to be performed by atoms. 

It is not only by inference that the independent existence of a substratum (the 
avaijavti the Whole as such) is established ; but. by the fact as well of the whole world 
treating it as such, inasmuch as tJie business of tho world depends upon tliat. For this 
reason, he sa^’s * lly this, &c.’ 

Well, but the mental conception of the percept as an individual existence indepen- 
dent of its parts, may only avail if there is no contradiction. There is, however, contra- 
diction. Thus, whatever exists has no parts, such as consciousness (vijudna) ; and the 
cow and the jar, &c., do exist. This is a reason taken from tho very nature of the things. 
Existence is qualified by the absonco of the touch of such characteristics as are contra- 
dictory thereof. It is contradicted by tho touch of contradictory qualities. 

The touch of contradictory qualities being found in an object possessed of parts, 
contradicts the pervading quality (excludes the middle term). It, therefore, disproves 
even the existence of the object. 

In tho substratum there exists the touch of contradictory characteristics, such as 
occupying tho same space or not occupying tho same space, not being covered or un- 
covered, redness and not- redness, moveability and immoveability, <&c. 

For this reason, ho says :—*To him however, &c.’ This is the moaning. The proof 
of the existence by perception is given as tlio reason. But tho pole perceived as a limb 
of a bedstead may also become tho polo of a plough, or someth iug else different from what 
it has been proved to be by poreeption. As to its becoming something else, that is no 
reason, hoennse tho something else is not so proved. As to the existence of tho jar, &c., 
being proved by perception, why this existence consists of tho capacity of performing 
certain functions ; and that capacity is not different from grossness (sthrtlattva). The 
reasoning which does away with grossness, does away with the nature of the thing itself. 

But the objection may still arise that the grossness of a thing is not its existence 
itself. Existence is tho absence of non-existence. Grossness is tho absence of non- 
grossness. The absences differ on account of the difference of the objects whoso absences 
are contemplated. Therofero oxisteiiec is not destroyed, even though grossness may 
be absent, because the two are different. Or, it might bo said that there is difference 
in the objects to be determined on account of tho difference of their absences. If 
with a view to determine the nature of the object of perception, which being true 
cognition and free from tho taint of imagination, precedes the determination of tho 
nature of tho object as such, you say that it is made up of tlio visible atoms, being inces- 
santly born without there being any interval between them, and without their having 
put on the nature of extreme subtlety ; then, it is to bo noted that tho atoms of odour, 
taste and touch fall into the intervals of tho visual atoms and that they do not exist 
without thorn. 

Besides, tho notion of a grove, as a single whole, comes into the mind, because the 
intervals among tho trees thereof is not perceived, (although it does exist). The theory, 
therefore, which speaks of tho atoms as being visible and gross in themselves and as 
having no intervals, is false. How can tlie fancies based uj)on such a theory have any- 
thing to do with tho realities of things, oven on the strength of tho conception of a 
causal chain (paramparya)? How can it bo accepted as establishing the nature of tho 
existence to the effect that the^^do not exist as parts but are wholes themselves. 

Thorofore h© who believes in the authority of perception free from the taint of fancy, 
must grant that grossness itself, being as it is the object of such perception, does exist 
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as such. This is dctcrminod for certain without tho taint of fancy, and must bo 
admitted even by one who has no desire left for such things. And further, if existence as 
sucli wore to contradict and thus exclude grossness, why, it would exclude itself 
too as a necessary consequence. 

The very highly subtler atoms have, therefore, tlieir intervals fllled up with atoms 
of another class, and the theory of thtiir being the o)3jeets of perception is shorn of 
admissibility. This is meant by saying, ‘ To him, however, who does not believe this par- 
ticular collection to be an independent reality »&c.’ Miit tho particular collection 
although independently existing is still the object of cerlain (nirvikalpa) perception. 

Well then the subtle atoms may lx; the objects of (*(*i*tain perception. For this 
reason, he says : ‘ And the subtle object does not admit of perception.’ Perccqdion here 

means that which is free from tlio taint of imagination, is certain. 

‘ To him who has such a btdief,’ there is of course no substratn.n and for this reason, 
all knowledge is false, being detined as it is “ to be untrue knowledge, not possessing the 
form thereof.” Tho knowledg(s that is to say, whitdi has grossness for its object, and that 
again on wliieh this rests, the knowbMlgci of existeiicM>, is all false to him. • 

Wi'll, even so, the knowledge of self would nob bo untru(% inasmuch as the self docs 
not exist as a whob'. consisting of parts. How then should it l)e said that all knowledge 
would b(M 30 iuo false ? For this rcMison, he says : — “ Nearly all knowledge.” 

Tho question now arises, ‘ What oven if it W(U*o so V ’ In answen*, ho says : - ‘ And then 
what would Higlit Cognitions tor) be, <&c.’ If the knowledge of existence (sattva) &e., be 
false then the knowledge of things which have their origin in Sattva., A‘C., such as the 
knowledge of thr».re being no subsiiMtuin, independent of parts, mi'xt also be false. For 
what is the obji'ct of this knowledge but the grossnoss which is the object of certain 
perception ? And inasmuch as this grossm^ss does not exisf , its knowledge would certainly 
be false. Hut how is it t hat the objtud. itself does not as such exist ? For this reason, 
he says : Whatever is perceived, &c.” 

As to conbradidion (virodlia) that is to be explained in accordance with tho afore- 
.said method of knowledge, by means of the variety of modi lii*at ion, and by ditTcrontiation 
and iion-difforeutiation. Thus all is beautiful. -43. 

.Sutra 

■I 1. By‘ l.liis" iiie iu('(lilaliv(V‘ and ’ tho iiltva-niedita- 
t.ivo,' having tlio snldlo*’ tor, thoir ohjools,' avo also 
dosorihod.** 
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VYASA. 

. Of these the thoufylit-transtorination into snl^tlo oleinents is called 
Meditative, when their characteristics are in manifestation and when the 
limitations of consciousness in space, time and operative cause arc ])resent. 
In this state too the subtle element conies into the trance-consciousness 
as qualified only by the present characteristics ; and is taken in only by 
a single effort of consciousness; and it is this much alone of an object 
that comes into contact with the faculty of Meditative Tlion^ht-transfor- 
mation. 

That, however, is tlio ultra-inoclitative thought-transformation, which 
operates* with refeiericc to subtle objects unlimited in all ways, all rouiid 
by the past, the present and the nnpredieablo (*haracteristics, but running 
after all the characteristics possessiiig as they do in fact a nature cominou 
to all of them. Tliis in fact is the nature of the subtle element. It ])re- 
sents ilself to tlu^ tranco-cousciousness as suqIi and colours it similarly by 
contact. As to the cognition, it is called idtra-meditati ve, when it becomes 
the object itself, and thus as it were, becomes void of its own nature 

Of those the Jndistinctive and Distinctive thought-transformations 
have to operate upon things exteiuh'd in time and s])ace ; the Me<litative 
and the fTltra-medilativo operate iijmn the sublle elemenis. It is thus 
that lh(^ absence of uncertainty in both these is d(»sci*il)ed by the d<\>:cr’p- 
tion of the Indistinctive alone. — Tt. 

VACHAKCATrS GLOSS. 

Tliose that have manifested the characteristics of tlie jar, &c., arc said to ‘ have their 
characteristics in inaiiifostation.’ It means those that liavf^ alrciady taken up ( lie charac- 
teristics of the jar, &c. 

Space is indicated above, below and the directions, I'tc. Tii!H» here is (he present. 
‘Operalivo cause’: The earthy atom is born from the fiv**! classes of nil imat.t‘ atoms 
(tanmatras), witli a prevalence of tlio odoriferous minima. Similarly tlie liquid atom 
(apas tattva) is born from the four classes of ultimalie. atoms except the o<loriferous 
minima, with the prevalence of the "iistiferons minima. Similarly, the thiry atom is made 
of the three minima besides the odoriferous and the ‘^nstiferous minima, witli a prevalence 
of the luraniferous minima. Similarly, the "ascoiis atom is born from the taufciferon.s 
and soniferous minima without an admixture of the other three classes of minima, with a 
prevalence of the taiiffifcrous minima. Similarly the birth of AkasJia is from the one 
class of soniferous minima alone. This is the operative cause of the subtle ehnnents. 

The subtler elements in this slate are qiialinod by the limitations of sj)ace, time and 
their causes such as those specified. It means tliat, being limited by the consciousness 
of time, space and cause as they are, the cognition of those qualified objesets is not in- 
dependent of the cognition of their qualitie.s. 

The question 's. what Is the similarity of the rndistinctivc to the Meditative Thought- 
teansformation ? this reah^>ii, he says ‘ Furtlier in tlnit state, &c.’ The earthy atom 
receives its individuality from the five elas.scs of ultimat<« atoms (tanmatras) grouping 
topfethor and is taken in by a single effort of consciousness as a single whole. Similarly, 
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are ! he liquid atoms, &c., to be understood as coining into consciousness as single subs- 
tances, receiving as they do their individuality by groupings of three, two and one class 
of ultimate atoms (tanmatras) resiiectively. 

The present characteristic is tliat which is at present rising. Ily saying that ‘ it is 
qualified only l)y the present characteristics,* it is indicated that in this state of conscious- 
ness are present along with the object the optional operations of the memory of conven- 
tion and of verbal and inferential cognitions. Perception, whiU*. it cognizes the gross state, 
does not reveal the atoms. They arc revealed by vt^rbal and inferential cognitions. 
Hence is it proper that it (the Meditative Thought-transformation) sliould be mixed up 
with the operations of verbal and inferential cognitions. 

Now explains the*, ITltra-iiicditative -‘Tliat however, et(\’ 

‘In all ways’ means in all modes of manifestation, as blue, yellow, &c. Allround 
means by the oonscionsiiess of all the conditions of tim(‘, space, and causation. Hy des- 
cribing them thus, it is shown that the atoms arc not limited by time. Kurtfier, he says 
that they are neither limitiMl by the charact('ristics which arc brought into opciration 
by tiuui : -*rnlimit<Ml by tlnj past charact<*ristics, L c., those which have had their opera- 
tion; by rising characteristics, i. c., those that arts to be found in the present ; by the 
unpredicablc characteristics, i. c., the future ones. 

The ((uestion aris(;s that if the atoms are not conditioned by any of these character- 
istics, art' tht'y tht'ii (|uite fortuitous ? h'«)r this reason, ht5 says : ‘ but running afttn* all the 

charactoristitis.* Jiy what connect ion I lien do the atoms run after tht' characteristics? 
Por this reason, he says : ‘ Possessing as they do in fact a nature common to all the charac- 

teristics.’ Tlie moaning is that characteristics dilTer in some rt'spects from, and are 
identical in others to, the atoms. 

Now he says why I his thought-transformation has this nature of the atoms as its 
obji'ct: This in fact is the nal ure of the subtle element ! Tin? pow(*r which gives the 
knowledge of n'alily, does not operate upon the unr(*al. 

Having described the object of that state of conscionsm.'ss, now he. describes its 
imturc As to the cognition, A:c.’ 

Snmmarizing inal\<^s a statement which shows the dilTerences of th(*ir natures ‘Of 
these, <S:c.’ finishes : •* It is thus, iV:c.’ 

In both tliese : in itself and the ultra-meditative.- 11. 

Suira 45. 

’STTMfTOFeTJR II II 

45 . AjuP tlie province” of tlic subtle^ roadies iip‘’ to 
the nouinonal.' 
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. riie odoriferous ether (^andha tamnati’M) is t.lic subtler object in 
relation to tlie atoms ol the earth^'^ class (prithvij ; the .ijustiferous (rasa 
taiimfitra) to tlio licjuid {i?pas) atom ; the Iiimniferous etlier (rupa Iniimat- 
ra) of the fiery ftaijas) atom; tlie tan^iferous other (sparsa taiunatra) 
oi tlic gaseous (vayu) atom ; tlu^ sonihu’ons ether (s^abda taninTtra) of tlie 
Akarfie, atom. Of these the principle of individuality (aha/dvAra;.ds the 
subtler cause. J^ubtler than this too is the purely IMienomenal Objec- 
tive Kxistenee. The princij)le subtler tiian this too is tlie Noumonal 
(Alinga). There is nothiiig subthn* than the Noiinienal. 

Hut it might be said that there is the Purusa wlio is also snbth*. 
True. As however is the sul)llety of the noumenal in compaj’ison with 
the purely phenomenal, such is not the subtlety of the Puru-a. On the 
other haiul, the Puru^a is not the material cause of the Purely Pheno- 
menal. It is only the instrumental cause. Poi- tliis reason the subtlety 
of the Afulaprakriti is described as not liable to bo exceeded. 

VACtrASPATl’S (iLOKS. 

t 

Docs tlio raii^jo of 'itliouglit-traiislormatioii with roforonco to ohjc'otivc appearances 
extend up to tlio subtle eloiiuMits only iVo. ‘And the province of the subtle reaches up 
to the noumonal.’ 

The characteristic of the odoriferous ultimate atom (gaiidha tammitra) is in relation 
to the atom of the earthy class (Pritlivi) the subtle ol>j(‘ct of the faculty of thought- 
transformation. In other places it should l)C construed in the same way. 

The purely Phenomenal is the Great Principh’! (.Mahattattva), because it is that Avhieh 
immediately passes into latency (linga) iiilo the M niaprakriti. The noumenal is the 
Miilaprahriti, because it does not pass into latency (alinga), into any other state. 

Describes the reaching up to the iiomiHMial ; ‘ There is nothing subtler, &e.’ 

States ail olijcction : Hut it may be, <S:c.’ Replies : - ‘ True, «&c.’ The meaning is 
that as a material cause* subtlety exists in the nouiiK'iial only, nowhere (‘Iso. 

Hut the Maliat and the priiiciido of individuality exist for fullilliiig the ol).j(*cts 
of the Ihirusa. The Pnrusa also is, thenifore, a cause of the noumenal. Why should 
it be said that subtlety exists only in the noumenal V For this r(‘ason, hesays : - It is cer- 
tainly a cause but not the material cause. As M niaprakriti evolves into the jihenonicnon 
of Mahat and onwards, not so the Pnrusa. 

Finishes ‘ For this reason the subtlety of the Mulaprakriti is dt*.scribed ai$ not 
capalilo of being exceeded.’- -45. 

Sutra 46 . 

m wnra: n u 

46. Tliey^ ai'c tlio scodod'^ Iniiico' only.® 
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VYASA. 

These four doseriptions of thoiigl)t-tnuisforinntion liavo their origin 
(seed) in external objects, 'riierefore is the trance too ‘seeded.’ In tlie 
case of tlie gross objects it is' the Indistinctive and tlui Distinctive. In 
tlio subtle objects it is the Meditative and the I llra-Jiieditative. Thus 
is trance (lesen i bod to bo tour-fold. — 4(5. 

VACHASPATrS (tJA)SS. 

that the four state's of (lioiight-lransforniation have (he ohjeetivr for their 
sphere of op(»i'ation, eonstitute the co{?nitivc trance: — ‘They are the seeded trance only,’ 
The word ‘only ’ is to he taken as qiialifyinj;* the word ‘seeded.’ iJy this the four descrip- 
.tions of thon}rht^translorina( ion, having; the objective' state of e.\istence as their sphere, 
are limited by la'ing (jiialirn^d as seeded. 

The quality of bein^ seeded, howevei*, is not restricted to tlieso. It a[)plies to the 
thought-transformations whicli have the snbjective and the instrumental mt)dilicatioiis 
also for tlu'ir sphere of o]>(‘ration, in both its descriptions of rncertain (savikalpa) and 
Certain (nirvikalpa). For I his reason there are said to be four descriptions of (lioup:ht- 
transformation in tlu^ ease of the objective and the instrumental phenomena. Thus there 
are eiji;ht descriptions ‘in all. The nu'anin^ of the Commentary has been explained.---46. 

Sutra 47. 

*1 ^ ^ )i 

11 u 

-17. Tlio undislurlK'd (low- of tlie iiltra-iiieditative' 
cuust's Sid)joctivo'‘ Luiiiiiiosh.y.' 
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VYAS.\. 

‘ l.’iulistinbed flow ’ is llie pure and constant flow, not overpowered 
by disturbing energy (rajas'' and inertia (tainas), of tbe essence (sattvaj 
of the Will-to-kiiow, tlie very self of ]i;?bt, witb the veil of impurity 
covering’ it r(MUOYod. Wlion ibis undisturbed How is sec\ncd for tbe 
Ultra-meditative trance, tim Yogi attains Subjective. Luminosity. Ifis 
intelleetual vision becomes clear v, itli regard to objects as tliey exist, 
irrespective of all sequciieo. And so it lias been said : — ‘ Having reached 
tbe stage of intellectual luminosity, tlie wise man is eo longer an object 
of eonipassioii ; be looks upon and compassioiiatos others, as one upon a 
height looks down upon those in the plains.’ 
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VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Now ho dosciibcs the beauty of the ultra-meditative among the four descriptions 
of thouglit-transforination, which have the objective as tlieir sphere of operation The 
undisturbed flow of the ultra-meditative causes Subjective Luminosity.’ Describes the 
meaning of the words, * undistiirl)ed flow ’ : ‘ The pure, &e.’ ‘ Impurity ’ is the adhesion 
of disturbing energy (rajas) and Inertia (tamas). The same is a sort of dirt having the 
quality of a veil. When (luj veil is removed from the essence of the Will-lo-know, it 
shines out as the very self of light, and is therefore said to be not overpowered by thenn 

But then, if the sphere of thought-transformation is the objective modifleation of 
existence, how can it secure Sul^joctive Luminosity ? For this n'ason, he s.ays ‘With 
regard to ol)jects as they exist.’ The subjective is not its object. Itisimly that in 
which the subjective self lives, that becomes its object as such. 

* Without regard to all sequence ’ means siiuiiltanc*ously. 

Quotes on this subject the Gatlia of the Great Seer And so it has been said.’ 
Finding himself above all, on liaving reacluul the higlu'st point t)f the vision of know- 
ledge, he is sorry to .see the men of the world sulTering from th <3 three descriptions of 
pain.— 47. 


Sutra 48. 
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The cognitive I'aculty wliicli sliows itssclT in that state in the niiiid 
of the wise, boars tlie nuiiie of ICsssontial (!ugiiitioii (,l{ituMil)hav.i). Tlic 
term itself expresses the (Icfiiiition. It always cognizes the essence, the 
truth. There is not (n'en a trace' of false knowledge. 

And so it has boon said : - ‘ (bdtivating the mind in the three ways 
of verbal and inferential cognitions and the practice of coutcmiehition witli 
tastefulness, one gets the highest Yoga.’-~'l(S. 


VAOlI.VSPATfS (il.OSS. 

Kx|)i*csses tlic concurroiieo of tho A’ogjs liy moiilioiiin;; h ii chiiiciil term woll-lenowii 
among them aud doflitiag il.s own meaning Tlieroin, tlu! faeiiU v of essential cognition ’ 
Tho Commentary is easy. ‘Callivatioa hy verhal cognition’ means tlic hearing of the 
Vedas. 

‘Cultivation by inforoiPial Cfu^iiithm ’ moans Miiuking. 

Contemplafi.m means kecifing in mind. I'nictiee means over and over again. Con- 
templatiou witli tastefulnoss moans welcome contemplation.-- 48. 




SOtra 49. 
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4n. It has different' ohjet^ts'’ from those of. verhal' 


and inferential" cofynition/’’ as it refei-s" to inirticailars 
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VYASA. 


And tlnil, in()n'«)voi*, ‘ has diUVront ohjt-cts fri)m (li()So of verbal 
and inf(M*(nitial eo.ijfnitions, as it vedVn-s lo partieidars/ 

V('rl)al (*(\i(iiilion refen-s to knowlod.tn} received from another. It 
lias tlio ^ijenerals for its ohjt^Ms. It is not ])ossil)Io to des(;ril)o the parti- 
culars by words. Why? Beeauso tliore is no conventional denotation 
of tlio partieailar in words. 

Similarly, has inferential (u>g!iition the gtmerals for its objects. 
Wher(" ei* tln'i’c' is approach thei'c is motion ; wh(M*cvci* there is no aj>proach 
tln're is no motion in ('xisUmeth 'This has Ix'tm said. Further inference 
arrives at conclusions by means of the. generic tpialitii's. dMierefore there 
ig no particular which can bo made the object of induction and verbal 
c(^gnition. 

Orilinary perception does not cogni/e the subtle, the distant and 
the intena'ptod. Nor (*an it be said that this particular does not exist for 
want, of anthorify. d’his partiendar (Mii only be cognizcal by the trance* 
cognition, whether it be presemt in the snbth' ehmumts or in the rnrusa. 
Hence this c.ognition has dilTerent objects from tlmst' of inferential and 
verbal cognitions, because it has the particulars for its objects. 

VA(UJASPAT1 S GLOSS. 


Very well, Mio ultra-nieditativo ha.s for its sphere of action the objects cognizable 
by verbal and Inferential cognition and i.s the cnlininatpion of these faculties. It can 
therefore operate upon the objects of verbal and inferential cognitions only, l^cause 
it is not certainly possible that a mental potency born out of practice with reference 
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to one object of thoiijjht, should 'be capable of causing the knowledge of another 
object. Tins would mean going beyond the proper limits. Therefore if the essential 
cognition is tin' same as tln^ ultra-meditative, its objects must be the same as those of 

verbal and inferential cognitions. For this reason, he says ; * It has different objects.’ 

0 

Mental Essence is luminous by nature, and has the power of knowing all objects. 
When veiled by inertia (tamas) it cognizes only upon the veil being removed by energy 
(rajas). When, however, upon the im])nrities of inertia iind disturbing energy being 
removed by jiractice and desirelessness, tlie pure light shines forth, then, light passes 
beyond the limits of all measures and all Unite objects, and becofnes infinite; what then 
is. there that does not fall' within the sphere of its action ? 

Explains: Verbal cognition is the knowledge reci'ivcd from another.’ Its sphere 

of action consists of the 'universal. Why? Words cannot connote particulars. Why? 
Becifusc of their not being limiti'd and because of overlapping (vyabhichara.) 

‘There is no ednveiitional denotation of the particular in words,’ biHiause the relation 
of tlie sign and the tiling signified is not found existing between a word and the particular. 
Nor is sucli a particular possible of lieing expressed by the meaning of a simtencc*. 

Tlie same is Uio case with infcr<mc(% whose operation depends upon the relation 
existing between the sign and the Ihing signified (tlie linga and the lingi) : - ‘ Similarly, 
has induction, &c.’ The words ‘wherever’ and ‘tluu'e’ denote the pervador and the 
pervaded, hy a change of places. For this reason the conclusion is arrived at luu’c by 
virtue of the comm<,>n property. Concludes ‘therefore there is, t^c.’ 

Well, then, lot it be the ordinary porc(?ption which does not depend for its op(;ration 
upon the knowledge of ijny relationship. Fori his reason, ho says: ‘ Xor can it he said, 
&c.’ Ordinary perception may not depend for its operation upon the recognition of 
relationship, lb does certainly depend upon the senses, and the senses are nob in their 
sphere here 0*. c., in the essential cognition). This is the moaning. 

Well, ])iit, if the particulars are not such objoids as can be knowMi by verbal, inferen- 
tial and perceptive cognitions, lluni, there is no authorily for t lu ir existence. For this 
reason, he says : ‘ Nor can it be said that the jiarticular does not exist for want of author- 
ity.’ The meaning is that a means of knowledge Ipramana) is neither co-existent witli nor 
the cause of the thing known. It is not Ihorefort' necessary thal the roalily to be known 
should cease to exist, because there is no moans or powfu* of knowing it. Those who rely 
upon the ordinary means of knowledge, do not doubt the (‘xistence of a deer-like mark in 
the moon at a lime vvJien only cerlain phases of heis arc visibb\ For this reason is it said 
that it is capable of Tloing known by the iranee cognilioii alone. 

Here €lio atoiiis and the Purusas which are the subjcmls of discussion, are each of 
the nature of inde.p(?Mdont particularities, because, being substances, they are all separate 
from eacli other. All (hose that are separate from one anolher, being snbslanros, are 
of the nature of independent particnlaritie.s, as say sugar and a bair-shojpi mendicant. Tims 
by this infereime and by antlj^ority the special province of the essential cognilion is 
defined, because otherwise tlierc would remain a doulit as to its real nature, brought 
about by ordinary reaso'ning. Still, tJie attemiit to define it is not complete, and its 
existence is brought within the sphere of consciousness with, dilliculty. on account of 
its being far removed from onlinary objects, by inference and authority. The knowledge 
although thus brouglit about witli dilliculty is not so plain and w^ell-defined as the know- 
ledge of collectivity, &c., obtalmd by word.s denoting them along with the proper 
accessories of enum#»ration offsigns (signifying the particular oiiject). Thus is it that 
Its objeci is objects of verbal and inferential cognitions, -49, 
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Sutra 50. 
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VVASA. 


Wlieii tlu^ trauct^ cognition lias lioon reaclie*!, tlio ^ ogi iKMiniros 
by the oxoiriso of that cognition, newer and newer re^iidual |)()lenci(*s. 
‘The residual potencies born tliorefroin impede otlier Vesidnal polencit'S.’ 
The potency born of trance iinpi‘des tlio outgoing voliiclc ol potencies. 
By ovorpowtuing the outgoing tendencies, notions due to them cease to 
exist. On the suppression of these notions the trance faendty gains 
in power. Then again the activity of trance cognition. Then again 
residua caused b}’' the act of cognition, (n tliis way the veliicle of 
potencies is being constantly renewed. 

Well the act of cognition is caused by the potency and the ]>oleney 
is caused l)y the act.- Mow is it then possible tliat the mind may nut 
be given by this vehicle of potencies an object in itself? The fM)toucies 
born out of the trance cognition do not give the mind a jiluty to fjcrform 
with, reference to themselves, because they arc the cause of the. removal 
of the afflictions. They bring about the tin ishing of the/luty which the 
mind has to perforin. It is only up to the attainment of iliscrimiiJative 
knowledge that the activity of the mind has fo last. 

VACIIASPATT’S GLOSS. ^ 

* Lot that bo. ho cognitive trance has the reality of nirol*.ioct for its sphere of 
operation. Pfactiee and tho oile^p means of restraint as described, are however out- 
going potencies. Tiio trance cognition- is known to bo firmly bound up with them. They 
must tliereforo bo obstacles to the full realization of that state of consciousness, shine 
as it would like atomic twinkles of light in tho midst of a hurricane. To remove this 
doubt the Commentator introduces tho aphorism Whcii^thc trance cognition has been 
reached, &e.* Roads the aphorism Re.sidiial potencies born therefrom impcxle other 
residual potencies.’ 


11 
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The word, * there ’ ill ‘therefrom* signifies the ill tra>meditative thought-transforma- 
tion. « Other* means the outgoing. Inclination towards the realities of objects is of 
the very nature of the mind. It is unsteady and wanders only so long as it does not reach 
the reality. When that is reached it takes up a steady position, and turns round and 
ill the way of the wheel of potency, bent upon purillcation (i. c., upon ac([uiring th:i.t 
potency). Doing this it must certainly impede the mutual succession of tlie power and 
act of the cognition of unrealities, although the succession has had no beginning. The 
outsiders also say the same Unreal cognitions do not contradict tho nature of the 
objects as they do exist in reality, free from defects, even though the unrealities 
have existed from eternity ; because the mind is naturally inclined towar.ls th(^ realities.’ 

Very well, grant that the outgoing potencies are restraiiu'd by the operations of 
the trance cognition. Hut the first manifestation of ihe trance cognition has for its 
final oliject the over-increasing luicliecked manifestation of tho potency of trance 
cognition. Thus it is plain that ihe mind even in that state, has ihe same old (jualiiy 
of having still a function to perform. (The attainment of tin* trance cognition too 
does not take it any nearer to the fulfilment of its object). This is the iiucstion raised 
* How is it th(Mi that tho mind, &c’. Refut<‘s : -‘The potencies born out of, tV:c.’ There are 
but two objects of tho mind, the enjoy uumt of sound, I'kc., and the attainment of Discri- 
minative knowledge. Of these, tho enjoyment of sound, X'c., comes into op«*raLioii with 
tho existence of the vehicles of allliclion and action. When, however, the power which 
springs from the manifestation of trance cognition, entirely roots out tlui vehic-les of 
action and aftlictioii and tho mind for that reason exists in tho state of having mostly 
fulfilled its objects, the only object that tlicMi remains f r it to a<dneve, is the attainment 
of Discriminative knowledge. Therefore tho potencies of tho mind duo t.o the practice 
of the traiiCG cognition cannot generate the habits of returning to tho dntiiis of enjoy- 
ment. They must check their forward march. They bring about tho end of its duty 
of enjoyment, i. c., render it impotent to enjoy them. How? Tlio action of the mind 
lasts only up to the attainment of discriminative knowh'dge. Tlio mind only works for 
enjoyment as long as it does not experience Discriminative knowledge. Whim, howcjver, 
discriininativc knowledge is born, tho alllictions arc removed, and tho duty of causing 
enjoyment is over. This is the meaning.-- 50. 


Sutra 51. 
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VYA8A, 

And what more comes to the mind? ‘All bein^ suppressed by 
the suppression of that too comes the seedless trance.’ This opposes not 
only the trance cognition, but checks also the operation of llie potencies 
generated by that cognition. Why? Tlie potency of the habit of 
suppression that is acquired, removes tlie potencies of the habit of trance 
cognition. That tliere exists the potency of the habit of suppression, 
generated by the acts of mental control, is to l)e inferred by the mental 
experience of the succession in time of the a(!t of suppression and the 
conse(pient rest. The mind disappears into its own ina(‘.tive cause, along 
with the potencies which operate to lead t:o al)solute freedom, and whicli 
ai*e born of the trance cognition operating to suppress the outgoing 
potencies. These potencies, therefore, being opposed, to *the continnam^e 
of the duty of the mind, do not become the cause of its further existence 
nis such. And it is for tins reason that the mind which has achieved 
its purpose, and along with it the potenu^ies whudi o[)erate to load to 
absolute freedom, cease to act further. When the mind ceases to act 
fnrtlu'r, the Purnsa nmiains in its own true self, and is therefore pure, 
absolutely free, and reh,'a.sed (mukta) as he is callcfl. ■ -o 1 . 

Tills linislies (ho tirst chapUir, on t.ra.iK*e» of tin* Sunklivapravjichiina Commentary of 
the Yogas astrji of Patafijali, h,v Vyasa. 

VACafASPATI’S (iLOSS. 

It has 1)0011 said that th<‘ cossation of the fmicrion of onjoymont is the reason for 
aoqiiiring the iiotenoios of tho traaoo cognition. Now ho puts a (piestion : ‘ And what more 
oonios to tho mind ? ' Tho moaning is that inasmuch as tho mind possossingthopoton- 
fiios of tho tranco cognition, gonoratos tho flow of Ihcso potoncios (into activity) the 
mind has still a duly to porCorin as before ; because sonuithlng else is necessary to re- 
move tho noeossity of the performance of this function too. Tlie answer is given by the 
aphorism: ‘All being suppressed, by the suppression of that too eoiiies tho .seedless 
trance.’ The meaning of the word ‘ too ’ is that not only the trance cognition, but tho 
potencies generated hy the cognition are also suppressed by means of generating side by 
side with those the potency of Higher desirelessness, iloliued to b.^ tho light of knowledge 
alone. The stream of thepolimcy ami the aet of coguirion which are being constantly 
generated one from the other, having been ehccked, the elTect is not born without the 
cause ; and this is the seedless trance. R^plaiiis : •* That ’ seedless trance, being brought 
about by the Higher desirelessiuvss, which opposes the prance cognition, does by means 
"of its cause, not only become the opposer of tho trance cognition, but at the same tim^i 
obstructs the flow of the potencies generated by tliat cognition also, 
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Well, the knowledge born of desirelcssness may very well destroy the cognition 
alone, because it exists as a cause. How can it destroy the potency, which in fact is no 
knowledge ? Memory is seen operating even in a waking man with reference to objects 
seen in dreams. With this object he puts the question : ‘ Why ? ’ The answer is : ‘ The 

potency of the habit of suppression, &c.' ‘Suppression* is that by which the cognition 
is suppressed, that is the Higher desirelessncss. It is from that, that the potency of the 
habit of suppression is born. The meaning is that it is not by the cognition but by the 
potency born of Higher desirelessncss, long, uninterruptedly and devotedly practised, 
that the potency of the cognitioiris destroyed. Well, lot that be. Hut what authority 
is there for the existence of the potency of the habit of suppression ? It can either be 
known by perception, or inferred by its effect, the memory thereof. But the Yogi can 
have no porception when all the menial modifications have been sup]3resscd. Nor can 
he have memory, because the act of suppression operating upon the act of modifleation 
as such can leave no memory behind. Kor this reason, ho says : — ‘ The existence of the 
potency is to be inferred, &e.* The ‘ rest* in suppression moans the state of suppression. 

Tlic succession in time of that state means a muhiirtiif an hour and a half, day and 
night, &c. The experience is to bo of this succession. This is the moaning. The intensity 
of suppression is in accordance with the intensity of desirelessncss and practice ; and 
this intonsitj" is taken note of by its extension over the periods or time known as 
luidnirta, an hour-and-a-half, &c., by the Yogi. And inasmucli as tl^e moments of 
dosirelessness do not exist together on account of a fixed order in the appearance, and 
on account of their extending over their own special periods of tijru^ they cannot bo 
adocpiate to bring about the intensity of supprassion ; it is therefore the store of tiio 
potential energy thereof, born of (lie collective effect of the moments of desirelessin^ss, 
indulged now and again, that is desired t() bo understood lioro. 

Well tlie potencies of cognition may be destroyed. But how can the potencies of 
supppessieii be dostroye I ? Fop if tliey be not destroyed, the mind lias still a duty loft to 
perform. For this reason, ho says : The mind disappears, &c.* 

The trance cognition wliieh suppresses the outgoing tendencies is the cogni- 
tive trance. Tt is the potencies born from tliat, that are Jiiirii spokofi of. Tlio potencies 
which operate to lead to absolute freedom are the potencies born from (lie ads of sup- 
pression. Because tlic potencies of (he outgoing acts of cognition have become embedded 
in the mind, it is said to be the possessor of the poidicy of outgoing cognition. Tlie pof<*ncy 
of suppression, however, is but newly born in the mind. The mind has tln'reforr^ no duty 
to perform, even though the pof^ency of suppression exists. The mind wliicli has the duty 
of achieving the purposes of the Purusa, is said to have the duty of acliiiwing tlioso 
objects. The purposes it has to acliiovo are tlie enjoyments of sound, &c., and the attain- 
ment of discriminative knowledge. 

When however tlio pottMicy of suppression only remains, tlio Pnrnsa is no longer tlie 
substratum of (lie reflex consciousness of (hi? Will-to-be (biiddhi». Ibmco tlio potency 
of suiipression can not be an obj:j.it of tJie Purusa to bo fullllled by tlicj mind. The minds 
of the Videhas and the Prakrit ilayas do not consist of a balance of sujiprossive ])otencies 
alone ; they have therefore still a duty to jierform. Also because they are possessed of 
the aroma of afliictioiis. 

With this in mind, says the Commentator ‘ And it is for this rc^ason, Sio: Tho rest 
is easy. -ol. 

The object and explanation of Yoga, tho meaning of the modifleations for tho purpose of 
the performance thereof, the means of Yt»ga and its kinds are described in ihiscliapter. 

Here ends the lirst cliajiteT of Yachaspati’s Gloss, the Yachaspatya, on tho Oommou- 
tary of VyAsa on tho Aphorisms of Patanjali, 
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ON THE PRACTICE OK YOdA. 

SQtra I. 

1. Pnrilicatory action*, study® and making God ’ the 
motive of a(?tion*, TS the Yoga" of action'*. — 52. 

i ^ 37^«icrf%r#sfq i 

?ni: ^grr^r^twsrfwJiTN i ftraT% i 

l|5RT5r?rr%?rrsF3qf^cifw^3rR5r^g^5i^*?i^?rtit ^aii^q«r?f 

snii^f^flt?rnirt ^ i twr^stfiinsiTS! 5rl^R?TT«Dt 

^ I TO55#?ir^ ^ II Ul 

VYASA. 

The Yo^a for him wlioso mind is already inclined towards trance* 
cognition, has l)e(Mi d(‘scril)c(l. How may one witli an out-going mind 
l)ecome also possessed of Yoga, is now considered. ‘ riio Y^oga of action 
is purilicatoiy action, stmly and the devotion to (Jod and making Him the 
inotive of action.’ 

Yoga is not attained hy one not given to purificatory action. Impurity 
is variegated l)y the eternal in-dwelling of tiu' aroma of action and 
aflliction, and is ev('r in contact with the netwoik of enjoyahh's. It can 
not bo dispersed without purificatory action (tapas). Por this reason 

Notr. - -Tlio word ‘ tap:is ’ has been traiislat-Ml as pnrilieatory action, lu*oa use ‘tapas* 
means that which burns uj) imi)uriti<‘H. 

The word ‘ Iswaxapivuiid liana ’ has ]>eou translated as the devotion to Ood being the 
motive of action. Tin* saimi word in the first chapter (f. ;23.) has been translated as 
feeling the omnipresence of the Lord. The root im aning of the word * pranidhana ' is 
the placing of anything under another to the fullest extent (pra- fullness, Ni -under and 
dhana- placing'. In t he chapter on trance the word can only mean the contemplation of 
Him as the substratum of all iihenomcna. Hence ‘ Iswarapranidhaiia’ as a means of 
achieving trance can only mean the habituating of the mind to feel the omnipresence 
of the divine principle. In a chapter on the Yoga of action however tho jword can not be 
interpreted as carrying the ^anuj meaning. As a branch of Uie Yoga of action ‘ pratiidhdna* 
must have special r<5foronce to action which would be tint of place in contemplation. 
It has, Iherefcire, been translated here as above, Tho root meaning, it is easy to see, runs 
through both these meanings. 
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purificatory action has been taken up (as a factor of the Yoga of action). 
Thisns considered an action worthy of perforniaiiee, as it purities the 
mind when not impeded. 

Study is tlie repeated utterance of purifying words, like the A U M and 
others ; or, the reading of the teachings about absolute spiritual freedom 
(Afok^a). 

‘ The devotion to God and making Him the motive of all actions’ 
means the dedicating of all actions to the Higliest Teacher, or the renun- 
ciation of its fruit. — o2. 

VACffASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The (luo.stioii is that the fruit of Yo{?a and tlio means thereof, having been described 
in the first chapter along with their sub-heads, what is tlie necessity of writing a second 
chapter ? The answer is given ‘ The Yoga for him, &c.’ 

It. is only practice and des Ire less nciss that have been mentioned in tluj lirst chapter 
to be the moans of Yoga. Th(\v are, however, not possible for tin; out -going mind also at 
once. TJie means, tlie.reforcs to be tanglit in tlie secojid chapter are necessary in order to 
achieve the roipiired purity of mental essmico. It is only therc»after that the essence 
of the Will-to-know,. becoming strong enough to preserve itself in that state, daily sliows 
forth the powers of practice and desirelessness. 

‘Already inclined towards tlie trance cognition’ moans not only occasionally 
/steady. The meaning is how may the out-going mind also become possc»ssed of Yoga by 
the practice of (ho means to lie taught? 

The author of tli<» aphorisms tirsl takes up some of those means as of first rate 
importance and usefulness, and describes them as tin' Yoga of action: ‘ Piiritlcatory 
action, &c.’ 

Tt is the action itself that is the Yoga in the Yoga of action. It is for this reason that 
in the Visiiupnrana in the dialogue between Kesidhwaja and Ivhandikya it is said: - 

‘When I lie Yogi first comes into contact wilh (ho Yoga, he is called the Ynhjaniana, 
the Neophyte, the UeginiK'r.’ And beginning with this are mentioned purificatory 
action and study, i'fcc.’ 

Now tin? comment shows by (he cainui ef ditt’erenco that purificatory action must be 
a means of Yoga Yoga is not atlained by eiio who is not given lo purificatory action.’ 

He shows a subsidiary result of the purificatory action, justifying its nature as a means 
of Yoga Impurity, &c.’ Tlie impurity which is variegatf'd by tlie aroma of eternal 
action and afiliction, and wuich is for this very reason iii eonl.ud with, /.c., approaehed by 
the network of enjoyables, consis(>s in the intensity' of disturbing energy (rajas) and 
inertia (tamas), and can not come t.o dispersion without purificatory action. Dispersion 
means the entire separation of olijeets in thick cohesion. 

Hut the question is what purificatory action maybe inimical lo Yoga, inasmuch as 
being taken up as a means of Yoga, it may become the cause of the disturbance of the 
physiological ecjiiilibriiun of th * forites of thcj body. How then can it be a means of Yoga ? 
For this reason the Commentator says ‘ This is considered an action, &c.’ The meaning 
is that so much of a purificatory action only is to be performed as does not cause the 
disturbance of the efjuilibrium ef physiological forces. 

The words AU-M, include such portions of the Veda as the Purusa Sfikta, the Rudra 
Mandala and the Bruhmanas, t&c., as also the portions of the Puranas suoh as the 
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Brahmapara, &c. The Highest Teacher is Iswara. To him are actions to be dedicated. It 
is on this subject that the following has been said ‘ Whatever 1 am doing, beautiful or 
iiffiyr with desire or without desire, I renounce all that ou thy account; 1 do ail things 
with submission to thee.* 

The renunciation of fruit means the doing of an action without thinking in connec- 
tion with it of the fruit to be obtained thereby. The following has been said in this 
connection It is in the doii\g of action alone that thy duty lies, never in its fruits. 
Never make the fruit of action its motive ; never become attached to inaction. -1. 

Sutra 2. 

ii r ii 

' 2 . b’or the purpose* of bringing about' tranee' and for 
the piir]j(^se'’ of attenuating’ ahlietions. ' - 5/h 

uTRRfk I I si?r^^?rT;|^5iT«TfR?niTThRT ^j#3R;5irPi.st 

vtm ^iTWTf«RTOJr%sra^ ffir ii ii 

vyAsa. * 

Tlic Yogii (^r «u*li()u is certainly to bo porfoniiecl, ‘ for the i^iirposo of 
briny in^( dboiit trance and for the piir|)ose of attomnitiny the afllictioiis.’ 
It is that which being pcrforincd, ))rings al)out tranct) and attenuates the 
alllictioiis. The alUictioiis thus attcniuatotl become characterized by 
uiiproductivoncss. Wlicii their seed ]^owor has, as it were, bcum singed 
by the tire of High Liitollectioii ; and for this reason the mind after their 
attenuation, is never again touched by the alllictioii ; and having by 
subtle cognition come up to the discrimination of the distinct natures of 
the Ihiriisa and ()l)jective Essence, has tlic wliole of its duty ful tilled 
and can only resolve into its cause. — Oo. 

V ACH ASl» ATI’S GLOSS. 

Tho aphorism defining its object is introduced The Yoga of action is certiiinly, 
&c.’ The aphorism is ‘ For the purpose of bringing about trance and for the purpose of 
attenuating tho altlictions.’ 

Tin? <jUcstion arises that if tho Yoga of action alone be competent to attenuato the 
afflictions, there remains no use al all in High [ntellection. For this reason the Commen- 
tator says:- “The afflictions thus attenuated become, etc.” The action of the Yoga of 
action operates only in attenuating tin mu ; it does not render the afflictions barren. 
High Intellection, however, operates fo render them barren. 

Lot that bo granted. Hut if High Intellection alone is competent to render the 
afflictions non-prod uetivo, what is the use of attenuating (liL?m ? For this reason he says: — 
‘On account of their attenuation, &c.’ If the afflictions are not attenuated, the discrimi- 
nation of the distinct nature's of tho Purusa and tho Objective Essence, remaining 
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ovGPpowerod by a powerful onomy, does not oven show the onorpry to rise and render 
them barren, from the very first. When, howov<‘r, the aftiietions have lu^oii dispersed and 
rendered weak, evesi then, though inimical to them, it only arises by practice and 
desire! essness. When it has thus been born, it is not again touched by them, it is not 
overpowoped so long as it is not louched by them. The discrimination of the distinct 
natures of the Pnrusa and Objective Essence is a subtle faculty, because its object is 
subtle. 

“ Can onlj’’ resolve into its cans(i ” means <*an only disappear.— 2. 


Siilra 3. 
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3. Tlio afllictiojis” Jin; Nescicuce,' 
inent,* Aversion' and Love of Tiife.’’ - -51. 


Kgoism,“ Attacli- 
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VVASA. 


What tlien aw?/ tli(i ulllictions and how muiw ? ‘ 'riio allliidions are 
Nescience, Egoism, Attach. nciit. Aversion and I/)vc ol* laic/ 

‘ Tlio allliclions’ are tljo five forms of (Jnj‘cal Cognition. When 
quick with life, th('y render the rule of the “(jiialilies” linn, cstal)lisli 
change, send ont the siroani c^f cause and elTcct, bring al)ont the fnu!- 
tification of action liy coining to depend upon one anollim* for mutual 
siipx)ort. — 3. 

VAOllASPATl’S OLOSS. 


How is its duty fulfilled ? It can only bo .so .saul to have fiillilled its duty, when it 
has caused the cessation of tlio actiem of the “ cjiialilies inasmuch as the duty is 
nothing cl.se blit the bringing a])Out of an elTcct by the “ (jiialitii‘s.” Eor this rea.son tin? 
Commentator ])nts the question, ‘What are the afllictions, I'kc.’ And he answers by the 
aphorism Nescience, &c.” Nescience and the o< hers are the atllici ions. He explains : -- 
‘ The tivc forms of Unreal Cognition, &c.* 

Nescience is Unreal Cognition itself. Egoism and tlH^ otliers also carry nescience 
with them and can not exist witlioiit it. They too arc theri‘for(i unreal cognitions. The 
meaning is that for this reason, they ai'o destroyed witli the desl ruction of Nescience. 

Ho says now that the reason for their dostructibility exists in (heir bidng the cause 
of repeated l)irths :— <* When quick wit h life,’ i.c., when tJu'y are in operation, they render 
the rule of the quiilitii»s lirm, i.c., strong. For this very reason they establish change. 
They send out, i.c., sliow forth the stream of cause and effect in the shape of the Uiimaiii- 
fested, the Mahattattva (the great principle) and th(3 principle of individuality. 

Now he shows the object for wliich all (his is done by them : ‘ Bring about, &c. . . . 

for mutual .support.’ Tho frnctitiention of action consists in life-state, ]ifc-f)eriod and 
[ife-exi>epienc€3. This is the object of the Fnriisa. It is these that the ahlictions bring 
about. Does each of them do this by itself? No he says By mutual support I* The 
actions are supported by the afflictions and the afflictions by the actions.— 8. 
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Sutra .|. 

4. Nescience ‘ is tlie iiel(P for the others, '' whether 
dormant' tenuous,'’ alternated" or fully oi)erative\ — 55. 
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VVA8.V. 


Of tlioso, Nt'sc’u'TK’O is dio Hold, 1,1)0 hi'peiliii;" ftioniid Foi- l,l)o oltiors 
tlifil. follow, llio lOgoisiii, I'co., Iijiviii^ 11 I'oiii'-fold ]),).s.sil)lo niodo of 
thoii’ oxistonoo, iis llio doi’inuot, tlio toiiiioiis, tho a]l.(>rii:i(('d iiod Iho fully 
oporativc. 

What is doi'iiiaiicy ? It is tho oxislono)* in the' oiiod as powcM' 
aloiio in tho ,i>orminal sUito. It is awake when it turns its laoo towards 
its ohjocis. In tho case of him who possossc's disoi iininativo ki;o>vlodg(>, 
the yerins of the alHio.lions ai-o singed, iunl thoioforo oven on the ohjeot 
coining; in front, they do Dot coino into opoijii.ion. II :W oan the burned 
tip seed sprout? lienee, tho wise man whoso allliotiojis aio gone, is 
said to have had his hist hiith. It is iu him alone Unit tho allliotions 
pass into the fifth slate, that of tin' si'od being burnt np ; inasinuoh as 

the aHIiotions do exist in that state, although (their seed-power has been 
burnt up. It is for this reason that they do not aivaken even when an 
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o])ject conies in frunt of them. Tliis is tlie dormancy of those whose seed- 
power lias beeii liiirnt up. 

IVniiity is now described. The afilietions become iomious on being 
(Mit down by liabitnation to contraries. 

Ami they are alternated, inasmuch as they disappear .and ap])ear 
over ami over again in iho same condition. Anger is not ol)serve<l to be 
in operation at the time of attaeliinont. Anger does not arise wlien 
attaclunent has its play. Nor does it happen tliat al tachment, while 
manifesting with refereneo to one object, has ceased to exist altogether 
with reference to anotlier object. Uecanso Ohaitra is attached to one 
woman, it does not follow that he is averse to olhers. The fac^t is that in 
the one his attachment has manifested itself, while in others it can be 
active in the future. It is this that becomes either dormant, tennons or 
alternated. 

The fully operative is that which has found inanifestalion in the 
object. 

All these do not pass beymid the sphere of alllietion. What is it 
then that is called an afTliction, whether it be tlie dormant, tlie .allernatcMl 
or the fully operative? This is true, lint they become either alternated 
or any one else, only when they appear .as so qn.alified. As all ar(' 
removed by h.abituation to contraries, all are manifested by the operation 
of competent causes. 

All these afHictions are the modifications of Nescience only. Tl()w ? 
It is Nescience alone that is the quickness of their life. The afilietions 
appear only in the form which is put upon an object by Nesc^ieuce They 
are found existing simultaneously with the cognition of the unre.al ; and 
they disappear when Nescience disappears. — 55. 

VACHASPATrS (JLOSS. 

The Commentator sho^vs tlmt Mio afflictions ^vhicll arc to boovorcomo as hoinj? painful, 
have thiiir root in Xesciencc. “ Nosciniicc is the fitjlcl for tlui others, whether dormant, 
tenuous, alternatcMl or fully operative.” 

Wliat of these is dormaucy ? The lucaniug of tluj ciucstioiicr is tliat there is no 
authority for the existence of tin* afflictions at a time when they are not in operation with 
referonce to objects. The answer is : In the mind, &c.’ The afflietions of the Videlias 
and the Prakritilayas do not ojierate with referonce to their proper objects; they have 
gone to the germinal state, .and as such do exist ojily in posse, as curds exist in millf. 
There is iio other means of making them barren besides discriminative knowledgi*. It 
is for this reason that the Vidclms and the Prakritilayas are u iderstood as not possessed 
of discriminative knowledge. Tlu^ir afflietions are dormant so long as they do not reach 
the limit of their time. When they do reach the limit, the afflietions come round again 
into manifestation and turiittowards their various objects. They have existed in the 
potential state alone. This poteu(.*y means the power of inn iiifcs ting. The approach to 
the germinal state indicates the power of producing the effect. 
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’ How is it that the alHictions of him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge 
are not also dormant ? To show tliis the Coninieiitator says: — ‘To him Avho is poss^cssed 
of discriminative knowledge.’ 

‘Last birth* means that he will not be born in another body. There will be no birtli 
after the present one. 

‘No whore else’ means in the disenibodied (the Videluis), &c. But inasimu-h as tliat 
which is, can not be entirely dest royed, there is no use in the power of Yoga ; the alllie- 
tions arise when tJioir objects eorno in front. For this reason the Commentator says : - 
‘The atliictions do exist, &c.' The meaning is that although the afflictions exist, yet their 
seed-power is burnt up. 

The contraries of the afflictions are the i)'.*actices of the Yoga of action. The 
afflictions become tenuous when they are put down by the Yoga of action. Or, Bight 
knowledge is the contrary of Nescience; the recognition of the distinction is the 
contrary of egoism ; justice is the contrary of alt .ichmont and aversion ; the removal of 
tho idea of dependence upon the body, i.c., that the body is the necessary adjunct of the 
soul, is the opposite of the love of life. 

Now he describes alternation : — ‘ SimilarJ^s &c. ' The afflictions arc overpowered by 
another afflictioii being in operation for the time; or they arise and manifest tlujaiselvc's 
after alternate cessations on account of excessive enj<)yment. Its dilTerence from the dor- 
mant is explained by its being dependent for manifestation upon the sci‘d-i)owor and the 
organs of enjoyment ; or by its repc'ated manifestation and cessation pn account of tin*, 
weakness of other manifestations which t<'nd to overpower it ; or bf n^iteratcMl ma infesta- 
tions. Further attachment in c.s,s(* may overpower anger, which belongs to a different class 
of afflictions. Or, an affliction of the same class, such as attachment to one object may 
overpower attachment to a different object. For this r(*ason he says ‘ Attachment, &c.’ 

Now lie says that the alllietion which is to manifest in the future must lu* understood 
to possess a three-fold liiKMif act ion, whichever it may be at any time: It is at that 
time, t^c.’ The word ‘ that’ points only to the alllietion which is to manifest in the future, 
not lo the attachment of Chaitra, because that is of one of the tliree elass(‘s, t.c., the 
alternated. 

Now lui describes the one in full operation : That >vhich is, &c.’ Tin* i|iiestion is 
that it is th<! one in full «)peration alone that afflicts, and it is therefore propm* to call it 
an alllietion ; but how is it proper to call the others afflictions ? They do not ulffict, not 
being in operation. For this reason he says : — ‘ All thest* afflictions, &c.’ The meaning is 
that they do not pass heyond the sphere of afflictions aiul may well be called by that name, 
because they tend lo operation, and for this very reason arc t«> be removed. 

\V<»11 iiiasmiich as they an* all affliction.s, they are one only. WJiy then are they 
described as being more than one ? The answer is ‘ It is true, &c.' 

The qiu'sUoii now arises that although it may be that the afflictions take their rise 
ill Nescience, yet why should it be that they should cease to exist when Nescience 
is. destroyed ? The cloth is not destroyed with the destruction of the wcnivei*. For 
this reason ho siys : All these arc the forms, &c.” All tli«*so are the modillcations. 

This moans that they are different modi tlcatioiis only in appearance, not in reality; 
because they do not exist as separate from it. Why ? The answer is : In all these 
nescience, &c.* He explains the same. ‘ Whatever, &c.’ The rest is easy. The following 
is a brief statement. In those that are inorged in some principle, the afflict ions are dor- 
mant. In the Yogis they are tenuous, lu those who arc given to enjoyment (the ordinary 
mortals), tliey are alternate and operative. 
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Siitra 5. 

5. Nescioiifo^" is the taking of tlie non-eternal/ the 
impure,^ the ])ainfiil'’ and tln^ not-self to he the eternal, ** 
the pure,'’ the pleasTira])le' and the self.* — 56. 

^rar I iT^?^ f5T9R*TT%’R«r«iT awT ?r^5rRWT 

ff?r I cTwg^ «BT5r 1 gr 1 ^- 

I 5i5rrf-^^ Ji^rgmspR^r^- 

^51 fiiRr I ^t5st?ii5rf^?RTrMtfR*T#rtwit sst^rwrf 

^rtsR!N»ni>ara?i5^% ^ 1 vr^ %rqiig^gf%^ti?^t5isrOT 

I '>?^5n3o^ 'smisr^si^ aiPE?ira: 1 f :# 

qa fai i N a 

tfa I a^r aaTafai3mJHiaif^si\?it»i^T%3 %aaT%c^i| 

«tmp5rg!% ar s[i€ft at wa^aaifiRtrausaTf^f?:^ 1 aaasfwtariit' 

aiaiffaRjaT ^»T^aga!^i?a#iq?f a?aR^a^ 

a rrq^ a g ^^a rimgTfq? aRiat 5asifssTfef^ ff^ar aaai^! 

Jj5R^a #5tH5aR^a q;ahaa^ ^ ^tfaqrqt^^ a^ar^qrrfjRrattiq^^g^- 
aw aar aifiia> fiiami^ a f^mra f¥g af|[^: mm 1 aar 

arnt^q^ a at^q^tataf aahq^ma ^5 qa apawfaj^frn:;^ 1 

aaaf^r a aafa a aaRnara; 1 ^3 raatRrqda arataroif^^ 11 11 

VYASA. 

Out of tlicso tlio iiatlirc of Noso’kmico is tlosrrilxMl : --“ Nt^scicMice is 
the taking of the noii-eternnl, tlic impure, tlio painful, ami the not self to 
be tlie eternal, the pure, the [tleasiirablc ami the self.” 

The takino- of the uon eternal to be eternal is the possession of sucli 
notions as that the (;arth is permanent, the firmament with the moon and 
the stars is permanent, the gods are immortal, &c. 

Similar is the seeing of ]>nrity in the body, which is impure and 
highly d isgiistin^. And it lias bcoii said : -‘ d’lui wise l^now ilio bodj' to 
be impure on account of its position, its origin, its jirocess of up-kocp, 
its perspiration and destruction and also on account of the necessity of 
keeping it constantly clean.’ 'I’hus is parity seen in the iinpnre. ‘The 
girl is attractive like the new moon. 1 for limbs are, as it were, made of 
honey and nectar. She looks as it were, she has emejged from the moon. 
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Her eyes aio large like the leaves of a blue lotus. With playful flashes 
of her eyes she imparts life to the world of men.’ Now 'what is in* this 
connected to what? This unreal cognition, however, of the pure in the 
impure is daily seen. By this is descril)ed tlie cognition of the sacred 
in the profane, the cognition of purposeless. As liore so will the cognition 
of pleasure in pain be later described. 

“ All is pain to the discriminating became of the end, the remorse, 
the residual potency, and the mutual contrariety of the manifestations of 
the ‘ qualities.’ ” II. — lo. 

The (iognition of pleasure under these circumstances is Nescience. 

Similar is the cognition of the self in the not self. The external 
accessories whether sentient or not sentient, the boily which is the vehicle 
for enjoyments, the mind which is only a vehicle for the Puru^a, are all 
manifestations of the not-self. The notion that any one of these is the 
self is'Nesciencc. On this subject the following has been said ; — 

■« ‘ Those who Itelieving the sentient or insentient objective essence to 

bt,' the self, rejoice in their increase believing it lo the prosperity of the 
self, and are anxious when they decrease, believing it tcf'be the ad vereity 
of the self have not awakened.’ 

'Phis nescience is thus possessed of four locations. It is the root of 
all this overgrowth of afllictions, the vehic.le of action together with the 
vehicle of fruition. ’Phis nescience should be understood as being a real 
substance, like the word .Vmitra (a, nol and luitra, friemi, the compound 
meaning an enemy) and the word Agospada (a, not and gospada, cow’s 
foot, the (jompouud moaning a particular idace). As the word Amitra 
does not mean the absence of a friend nor a particular friend, but some- 
thing opposite to a friend, an enemy; and as the word Ago.spada does 
not mean the absence of a Oospada nor a particular (rospada, but a 
particular place distinct from both, another substance ; so is nescience 
'.Tieithcr Real Cognition uor the absence of Real Cognition. On the con- 
trary. Nescience is another form of cognition, which is contrary to real 
knowledge (the cognition of the real). — 50. 

VACIIASPATI’S gloss. 

Nescionco is iioii-cicnial iuul iminire. It is, that is to say, an olTcct which is ever 
qualifiod by the presence of iion-ct(‘rnity. There arc some, it is well-known, who believe 
the eleineiits to be oteri.al, and meditate upon them devotedly with the object of asaiini- 
latlii]^ their natures. Similarly do others meditate with devotion iipon the heavens, the 
sun, moon, and stars as staj^os ol tho path of Saiokt^ (tlio Pitriyaiui\ with the object 
of reaching them in tho belief of thoir eternity. Similarly do people drink tho Soma 
juice for attuning the state of the denizens of heaven, the gods, believing them to be 
eternal and immortal, inasmiieh as tho Veda says ‘ Drink wo the Soma so that wc may 
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become immortal.’ This is the Nescience wJiich is described as the eoj^nitioii of the eternal 

ill the iion-etc»rnal. . 

# 

Simil irly with refcrciico to the. impiire a!id hij^lily disjjiistin^^ body. Having said 
this much, ho stops in the Jiiiddlo to <j note a verso oI Vyasa, describing the disgusting 
nature of the body. 

‘ The wise, &(j.’ 

The ‘ position .of the liody ’ is the inoth(n*’s womb close to urine, &c. The ‘origin ’ 
is the germ and si)erm cells of parents. ‘ The process of the upkeep of the body ’ is the 
transformation of the foods and drinks into tdiyle, &c. It is by this that the body is • 
supported. Perspiration Jijcans sw(‘ating. Destruction or death renders the body of even 
a man learned in the Ve<!a, impure, inasmuch as a bath is ordained after it lias been 
touched. 

The question is that if the body is by nature impure, what then is the use of washing 
it with earths and watJT ? Per this rt3ason he says ; ‘ () j account of tlu necessity, t'fcc.' * 

This means that altliotigh by natitr<' impure, the !»ody admits of being purified by external 
applications ; as for exampb', take the bodies of women by means of sw(*et smelling ap* 
plications. 

He (inishes the sentence : 1 Ik' body wliicli is impure is cognised to» be pure in the 

way now descriluMl. ‘ Like t he now moon, &c.’ . * . 

‘‘ Playful flashes denote the frolicsomenc'ss of love.” 

‘Now what is here coniKM'ted with what ?’ The firsl ‘ what ’ stands tor the body of 
a woman which is liy nature' so impure and tln'roforc elis.^nsl ing. IJy what [loor simjlitiido 
is the l)ody related to I'lU' new moon? • . ■ 

Dy this illustration of (he cognition of tlui pure' in I luMinpiire body of a woman, is 
also described the cognition of virtue ill the vic(*s of causing pain to otlnu'S under the 
impression of their Ixdiig rt'l<'as'*d from tin' world. 

Similarly are described the nolioiis of usefulness in Wisilth, I'kc., which on account of 
the troubles incident iqion collection and pn'servat ion, t'tc.., are r(‘.ally tilings whieh (*ou- 
tradict the rc'al piirpos(M)f lifi*. They are afl impure on accoiinl of their bidiig causes of 
disgust. 

Similar is the case of tin* cognition of pleasur** in pain. This is easy. 

‘Similar is tin* cognitioii of self, vK:c.’ This al.s«) is t'asy. 

Similarly has it bm'ui said on (his subject by Paindia'i'ikha, 

‘ The scnti<*ii( ’ arc the intelligent objects of <‘njoyincii( , such as wife, iVtc., and animals. 

‘The inseiitii'iit ’ an^ the non-iiifelligent objects, such as seats and conches, i*tc. 

All such hav<', not awakened, means tliey are forged fill. 

This nescience is said to posse'ss four locations, /. c,, places when* it manilests. 

Upon this the (jin-stion arises that nescience lH*ing r(?ally hiiMtcd in an inlinity of 
places, sindi for exa nple, as the forget fulness of directions ;uid the apiiearance of a com- 
plete circle in the e^ase* of a rapielly rotating peiiiit e»f light. iVr why shonbl it be described 
as being located in four places only ? For this reason In* says : ‘It is tin* root, tS:c.’ There 
may be other forms of jn*sci(*nc(! ; that, however, whir-h is the root of repeated births is 
only four-fold. 

Nowanotlu'r (pieslion : The word ‘ nescience; ’ is a compound of ’ in* ’ not) and 
science - scien<*e . Now is the prohibitive NF a), the c'lb'cti ve.word of i he compound, 

thfls signifying tin* mere aliseinn; of the thing signilh'd ])y theso(;on(l word, as in tins word 
Aniak.sika, one nn'aning of which is the absence of Injes. Or, is flic second word of the 
compound the effective portion Uiereof, in which case it would mean a jiarticnlar form of., 
knowledge, as in the case of the word Arajapiirnsa, Not-piibrn* servant. Or, is it that 
the word denotes something which is neither the nn'aning of tin* first word noi' of the 
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second, hilt Homothing diffet'cnt from both ? Such a word would ho the word Amaksika, 
beeless place. This mcaiiiiig is different from tin* iiUMining of both the factors^of the 
compound. 

Now the moaning of tlio word Nescience would be the alisoiic(‘ of knowledge already 
existing, if the lirst word of the compound were the effeccivc one. This, however, can not 
be the caus($ of the afflictions. If the second word of the (*ompi)und Ijo the effective one, 
then tlu^ moaning of tlie compound would be a scimn'o i|nalilied by the abscm.^e of some- 
thing (particular) the nscienc(» of the negation, (A, of somcMiing). Science, Iniwcver, can 
only bo the opposite' of the affliclions, t'irc., not their soisl. It is not proper that the 
destroyer of a thing should be a (juality thereof. 

If it be considered thal it moans so. nothing dilTeriMif fro.n bnlh, Ihmi it can o:dy 
mean the Will-to-know (buddhi) with (he knowleilge a.bsent I h(‘rofi*om, /.c., something 
in vvhich thorii is no knowl(‘dg(\ Now (he \Vill-(o-know can never bi? (he. cause of afflic- 
tions, ffec., oven though knowledge be abscMit ( lr‘refro!n. \Vh;dever thu;bethe moaning 
given to Nescience, it can m‘v<‘r bi* lini root of afflid irjiis, t’fec. 

Kor this reason In' says: — ‘ I( is (o be considere I, It is poss(\ssed of substantiality. 
This meairs can. not blithe absence of .soimdhing exist ing as such. Neiihor is Ni'scienco 
a par(i(*ular form of scio'noe ; nor is it. the Will-to-know ilevoid of knov ledgi*. It is, as has 
136011 said, a cognition contrary to the Ibsil Cognition; it is ( he cognition of (lieuniaal 
(or briefly, unreal cogninon.) 

The ridation of word and meaning d«*pends up ni how tlio world begins to understand 
it. • Tn (lip world it is often Seen that in words compounded with deprivalivo profl.xos, 
the deprivative prolix, while denying the existence of tlie last Tvord of the compound, 
signifies something which is the contrary thereof. Similar is the meaning here, lie gives 
analogies ; — ‘ As the. word Amitra.’ It does not mean the absenci' of a friend ; nor does it 
mean a particular friend (a friend called A). On the contrary, it nnains the opposite of a 
friend, an enemy. 

Similarly, does (he word Agospada nol mean I he ab.sence of a. cow she:! (gospada); 
nor .does ii mean a pariicular cow-shed (styled A). On (he other hand, it means a particular 
country where kiiie art' nol found, 1 1. is a sulistaiice different from both. 11' a[)plies the 
analogy to the thing illustrated : -‘In the same way, N:c.’ 

Sutra 6. 



I). Egoism'' is llic !ip[){'5U-aii(.‘(' of idt'iilitv' in liio na- 
tures of (lie subjeetive ijower* of (•oiiseif)usiiess' and the . 
inslrunientcvl power’’ of sooiiig.' - o7. 

f?f( Jrrn i i 

II ^ II 

VYAS.\. 

« 

Tlio PiiiMisa is die aulijoodvo power of omiscioni^noss, and tlie Will- 
to-know is the instnuncntal power of seeing. The appearance of these 
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two powers as if tlicj’ were ulentical, is the alllictioii known as Egoism.. 
Enjoyment is rendered i)(»ssi])le when the power of enjoyment in the en- 
joyin’ and the capacity of being enjoyed in the Objective Existence, whicli 
are quite distinct and dilTeient from each oilier, are J[ooked upon as, as it 
were, identical. When however their natures liave been understood they 
become isolated ; and how then can there be enjoyment ? And so it haSji 
been said : — ‘Not knowing the Puni<a beyond the Will-to-know to 
different therefrom in nature, character and knowledge, &c., a man has' 

by forgel fulness the notion of self therein. — 57. 

VAOHASPATT’S GLOSS. 

Uaviiij? (lescribod NesHence, iiow li« dosoribcs EgoiMiji, which irf quite as dear to the 
llcart of man as attachment and the others : — ‘ Egoism is the appcftiranee of ifleiitity in the 
natures of the subjectivc.power of consciousness and the ol).jc(ttive power of seeing.* 

Consciousness and st?eing are two distinct powers. They are, respectively, the self 
and the not-seif. The particular Nescience which is responsible for the cognition of this 
not-self as tlie self, and which is only a delusion and not a reality is Egoism. Although it was 
suttieiont only to say “ cansciousness ’* and “seeing*’ the word power is added to bring out 
their mutual relation of fitness as the onjoycr and the enjoyed. He explains t he aphorism 
‘ The Pnrusa, &c.’ 

.The question firisp«i why sliould they not in fact be considered as o]ie when in fact 
they arc taken In as such? How is it that their unity afllicts the Piirnsa ? For this 
• reason he says Enjoyment, &c.’ The capacity of )»(‘ing enjoyed means the Will-to-bo. 
The po.woH of enjoy m<nil in t ho onjoyer means Purusa. They are quite (listin(*t from (‘ach 
other. Why? The nsason is givt*n to lie that they are seen to be (piitti disf inet from 
each other. The Purusa possesses the characteristics of unchangeability, &c., the Will- 
to-kiiow has the characterisUc.s vif ciiangeability, &c. They are, therefore, quite distinct 
from each other. Tt is nioant to be said by this that althongli they appear to identical 
they are not in reality the same. ’ ‘ Are looked upon, as it w»‘re, to h(» omi wit h i*ach othcM*.’ 
This explains that this notion is an ainiction. This employs the canon of agroemeni. 

The canon of dilTerence is now applied : When, however, (heir natures are under- 
stood, &c.* Understood means when the consciousness of discrimination has beoii 
attained. 

Now he show.‘r that this i^concedtsl by others also: * And so it has Ix^en said * by 
Pailchasikhsi. ‘ Knowing the l^usa beyond the Will-to-kiiow, &c.’ Its nature is constant 
purity, its eijaraettn* is Lndifterencti ; jts knowledge nujans infelligenco. The Will-(o-know 
is impure, not iiKliff<?uent and non-in telligent. The notion j[)f self therein is Egoism and 
it is Nescience. Forgetfulness is tlie pot<‘ncy generatcHl hy former lu'science. Or it may 
be the darkness of inertia (tamas), because Nescience is Imrii of the ((iiality of inertia 


(tamas\- C. 


SOtra 7 . 


ti>I5 uvsii 

7. Atlaclnnoiit ’’ is tlio setjuentiul attraction^ to pleas- 
ure.' — 58. 

u*t: I w ttr 

Kf^iiv9n 
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VYASA. 

Ihe desire to possess, the thirst for and the hankering after pleasure 
or the ine^us thereof, preceded by a reineinbriince of tlie pleasure in one 
who has enjoyed it, is attachment.- -f)8. 

VACHASPATT’S GLOSS. 

On tlio attainment of discriminative knowledge, attachment, &<*., arc removed. Egoism, 

J ught about by nescience, is the root of attachment., &c. For this reason descrilwss at- 
hment, &c., after egoism. Attachment is the s<^c|uontial attraction to pleasure. 

^ Memory is not possible to one who has not cognized. Henc(S is it said: — * In one 
who has enjoyed.* When pleasure is romembered, attachment is pi*(?ceded by tlie remem- 
brance of the pleasure in consequence -of the enjoyment thereof. Wlien pleasures is being 
enjoyed there^is no necessity of the remembranct^ The attachment, however, to the means 
thereof, “t^liethor rememb(».red or actually present, is also prc*.c.eded by the remembrance 
of the pleasure. As a matter of cour.se wJion a means of pleasure is perceived, it. i.s re- 
membered as a cause of the pleasure of the same class. Or it is inferred that it will cause, 
a pleasure similar to what has been before caused by an ol)jec( of the same class. The 
means of pleasure is, therefore, desired. 

Dcscrib<^s the meaning of fche word attraction : Tlu' desire to possess, &c,*— 7; 

SCltra 8. 

llcll 

8. Aversion" is tlie sctiiientiul re|nils1oir from jiiiin.*— -50, 

^ 5^5 lu II 

VYA«A. 


The vQpiilBiou, tUo Jiiixicty, tlio wisli for renioviil ami the angor at 
pain and flie moans tlioreof, wliicli stick in tlio inimi in conseqnont o of 
tlie feeling of pain, in the case of him wlm liiis fell the pain, pivcch'd 
by a remembrance of the pain, is aversion.— o!). 

VACIIASl»ATr.S GriOS.S. 


‘ Aversion is tlio sequential repulsion from pain.’- 
^ to be explaliu'd as lioforo. 'Dcscrilies the meaniiiK 
pain: -‘The repulsion, &c.' Hopulsion is tlie 
^me l)*y stating ayuonyms : The anxiety, &e.’ -8. 

Sutra 9. . 


“ One who has felt pain, &c.” This 
of the words .sequential repnlsioii 
fierce which repels. Aiiiplilies the 


9;. Flowing on- hy its o\ati potency,’ established'’* alF* 

^ the same* even in the wise," is L«sve of Life."— 60. 

• • Uiifw JirhiR 
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sr9njTgiTRm^?^mf^T Ji?:^Dirm ttKm- 

I gwwrawgi?rT»^g^q^iqgT<Tff^f»^sfq fa yr aifaKT - 
*TO wxi I ^iJnsft fi[ ^rtfi: 

«irer5!T II ^ H 

YYASA. 


fn nil living beings exists the sc'lf-beiKMlietion,’ ‘ wcinld tlint T’woif 
never to cease. May I live on.’ And tliis self-benedic’iion can not exist 
in him who has not exporieneed the nature df d('ath. And by this the 
experience of a former life is inferred. 1'his is Ihe afllietion of Love of 
Life, which flows l)y its own potency. ^ • 

That* even a worm just born should know the fear of death, which 
is the same as the knowledge of annihilation, and that this fear can not be 
explained by perceptive, vc'rbal and inferential knowledge, leads to the 
inference that the pain of death has been experienced in a former life. 
And as this alHiction is found existing in the extremely ignorant, so also 
is it ostabiished evcn in the wise, who have come to know both the start- 
ing and finishing ends of life. Why ? The residual ])oi(‘.nev having 
been brought about l)y an experioneb of the ])ain of death, is necessarily 
common to both of them, the knowing and the ignorant.-- (it). 


VACilASPATl’S (yTiOSS. 


Explains the meaning of the wortls, Love of Life (alihinivesa). ‘ In all living beings, 
ikeJ This self-bemMlietion, this desire with iM'tVrence to on(‘’s self is constant. ‘ Wonld 
that I were ruM’or to cease to lie/ i.c., May I never become extinct. ‘May I live on, /.c., 
May T retiiiii life.’ And this solf-])cnedi**tion, this love of life, this fear of death is not 
possible in a living being who has not experienced his liability to die. The" unbeliever 
denies the fact of a previous lift^. The author, therefore, takers the op])ortunity to refute 
him: — * And by this the experienee of a former life, &e.’ The experience of a former 
life is inferred, becauKt* t he prcs(mt body is being maintained. Birth moans the coming 
into relationship with the oxpcricnees of a body, senses and mind which are new- and 
which are specialized by a new coming togetlHu*. Its oxperieiuM^ means eomtlig into 
contact therewith. That is inferred. How? Explains: — ‘This the lovi^ of life, &c.* 
Without completing the sentence says that it is an attliction : ‘ this aftlietion.’ It is this 
love of life which through evil deeds, &c., afllicls, /.c., gives j)ain to living beings. It is, 
therefore, called an affliction. Finishes the sentence, ‘which flows on, &e.’ " ^ 

The meaning is that it flows on by its own potency brought about by habituation 
and is not external. Gives the reason, why it is not external even in tlieicaso of| (t won 
which is just born, is full of pain and is of a very low type of intelligence. ‘ That even 
worm jn.st born, &c.* ‘Can not he experienced’ means cannot, be ejiused. This is th 
meaning. A child just born begins to shake when ho .sees a death-dealing ^bject. The^ 
knowledge of death is inferred by his peculiar trembling. It is thereby found tli&t hc ls 
afraid. Fear is seen as being q^used by pain or the cause of pain. He has not ex))erienced 
death In this life. Neither ha.s iufeiTed or heard about it. The knowledge of the 
peculiar pain and of the particular cause thereof which is causing pain at any moment, 
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is therefore a previous possession of his. All other means of the knowledge being ex- 
cluded, the only one that remains by the canon of residues, is memory. And this memory 
can not exist without the residual potency of a fonnop experience. And inasmuch as 
there is no experiences in this birth, the experiences of a fopiuci* birth only renuiiiis as the 
cause proved to exist by the canon of rcsidiuss. ^'t)r this risason there was certainly 
contact with a former birth. The word ‘even’ necessilates a contact with something. 
Hence completes the meaning of the sentence by saying, * And as, &c.’ 

The extremely ignorant are those whose int(dlig(mcc is very low, Explains wis- 
:n:— ‘Who have como to know both the starting and finishing ends of life.’ The euu 
means the point. Tho world ofoxporience is the first of the life of the ihirnsa. The 
final one is absolute fre vloin (kaivalya% The wise are so called because they have come 
to know (d* this by verbal and inforeiitiaf knowledge. 

This ^^r of d(*,atli is then established in the worm on the one side and in the 
wise dlitnon the other. The (piestion arises fint although the fear of death might well 
exist in an ignorant min, it is not proper that it should tixist in the wise, inasmuch as 
in the latter’s cast? it must have been uprooted In* knowledge. And if it be Slid that it 
is not uprooted in this case, then the highest minifestatioii of t lies (pility of essentiality 
(sattva) must he-abseiit from him. With this o!)jeet puts the ijuestioii, ‘Why?’ (rives the 
answer. ‘ T^,^is residual pof oiu^y, <&e. ..is com non, &c.* 

The meaning is that the wisci man is not he who has reached ilu^ state? of the Cog- 
nitive trance, biit only ho who can discriminate by inference, and verbal knowledge. -9. 

Sutra 10. 

^r* 11^0)1 

10. These' when but. poteiiiicil,' are destroyed’^ along 
with the ])assiiig out of activity 01. 

n \o H 

VY.\S.\. 

Tlu'se five iifflictious, wlien their has, ns it were, been 

hurnbup, tlisappoar of thcnisel vi?s with that ^'oei’s mind, when 

having fiillillcd the purpose of its exisJ.iMiee, it heeomes latent. — 01. 

YACIlASeATl’.S (iLOSS. 

The attlictions have been defined and they have been shown to be, poss(*ssed of four 
states - the dormant, the tenuous, the alternated and f he fully operative -all of which 
are todi)o destr^)yed. flow Is ii that the author of the aidiorisms has not iiKMitioned the 
‘ftCtli stalc^oC the alUlctioiis, the p.)fcenbial, in which the seed power is as it wore burnt 
up? For tl)is reason siys : They when but potential are destroyed along with tho 
.passing out of activity.’ That which falls within the spiiore of nun’s olTort is of course 
taught. The dostruebion of the in)teiitial state is not within the sphere of man’s effort. 
It is, on tho c )iitrary, to ba destroyM by the pmiujf^oaL of activity ; that is, by the 
ihind pissing back Into its cauio, th' principle of egoism. 

Explains : These five, &c.’ This is easy.— 10. 
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SDtra II. 

HUH 

11. Thcir^ modifications* are destroyed^ ])y medi- 
tation*. — 62. 

ftwmf 5 «frsi«rat«i»T?fTSfTi^ i v*TR|?ire5T5 w I m fwu 

^P5fT: fT^^crr: grgr a rr 

I w *sr5remBt «^iT«5t ^ 

m 5mt wstf^rat ilqimt 

flfrJrf^rq^r lU? « * • 

VYASA. 

When, liowevor, they exist as relainin*^ their seed-power, their modi- 
fieations are destroyed liy ineditatio.i. 1'lie inodilications of the afilietions 
wliich are essential are attenuated by the Y()<^a of action; a*'.d having 
l)e(Mi so attenuated, are destroyed by tlic liigh intellection of meditation, 
so that they are rendered potential, / e., their seed-power is as it were 
burnt up. As the gross dirt of clothes is at lirst shaken olT, and then 
the fine dirt is washed o(fJ)y clfort ainl ap|)liance, so tbe gross essential 
modifications need but small antagonistic efforts; whereas the potential 
ones need very powerful antagonists.— Ii2* 

VAClTASPATrS GJA)SS. 

Well then, wJien the afflictions have been nttonnated by the Vo;?a of action, to what 
sphere should the effort of the PnrUvSa b(3 directed, in order that they may be destroyed ? 
For this reason says ‘ When, liowevor, they o.xist as r.jtainin;;; their seed-power, &c.’ 

Differentiates them from the barren ones and reads the* aphorism : ‘ Their inodi- 

lications are destroyed by medit itioii.’ Fvplaiiis ; -‘The modifications of the afflictions, 
&c.’ They are called essential, because ('Von thoiii^h attenuated by the Yoj^a of action, 
they are further capabhs of destruction by beiiif^ rendered incapable of producing effects 
and losiiij? their very nature by means of the mind rcsolviiif^ back into its cause. 

Mentions the limit of the effort of the Puriisa in the sphere of intellection : So 
that they are rendered potential.’ 

Explains potentiality ; Their seed-power has as it were been burnt up.’ (iives 
ail illustration of the same : * As the gross dirt of idothos, &c.’ 

Effort means washing, &c. Appliance means the use of washing iiigrodiciits.- The 
illustration and the illustrated are analogous only so far as they possess grosser and 
finer dirt, and not in their removability by effort, because it is impossible in the potential 
afflictions, which disappear along with the mind resolving back into its cause. 

Tho.so that require but little effort for their removal are said to need small antago- 
nistic ingredients. Those that require the agency of very powerful causes for removal, 
are said to need very )»owerful antagonists. High intellection is descrihed as small, 
because it is lower in compa» ison n ith tlio resolving of the mind into its own cause.— 11. 
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SQtra 12. 




r: nt'iH 


12. The vehicle'* of actions* has its origin' in adlictions,* 
and is experienced* in visible'^ and invisible'’ births.^ — 63. 

if I ?nr 5wqT5>»?W!»rt5W: ^n^- 

I H I tnr jpsrr: 

^«rj fRr \ ?T«n ^q ^ r r> 4 «g <i ^ fw^* 

*T%3 9r »i5ig*nil5 5rq?^3 i!?r5 jh: jsrubtcj m »ini<Rirt5r<jJ 

iw I <nir ag«iqft*nnT i 

rr«n iftim qftws ^ i trarsfre^FT- 

I ^IWI gg a4 | ^4^ t 

^iiftgRr iRr « H 

VYASA. 

Tho vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is expeyenced in visible and 
invisible births. 

Here tlie vohielo of good and bad actions is born of lust, avarice, 
forgetfulness and anger. Its operation is felt in tlie visible as well as 

in the invisible birth. Of tl^se, the vehicle of good actions, which is 

supplemented by intense energy in the shape of purificatory action, trance 
and repetition of mantras, or, which is accompanied by devotion to the 
Lord, tlie devas, the great seers and other possessors of great power, ripens 
into fruitnit onci?. Idiis happens in the same way in which, in the event of 
repeated evil done to men who are suffering the extreme misery of fear, 
disease and helplessness, or to those who place confidence in the evil doer, 
or to those who are high-minded and perform tlie vehicle of evil ac- 

tions also ripens into fruit at once. As for example, the youth Nandiiiwara 
passed out of the human form and was iiansformed into a god. As also 
Nahu^a, the ruler of the gods, passed out of his own form and w'as trans- 
formed into an animal. Of the vehicles of action, that which culminates 
into the life of hell, is said to be experienced in the invisible birth. 

As to those whose alllictions have been destroyed, the vehicle of 
actions is not experienced in the. invisible births. — Go. 

YACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

Very well, whit afflicts the IhuMisa by causing lifo-tiino, life-state ami life-experience 
may be called an afHictioii, Hut it is the vehicle of aty^ioiis that briiig.^ these alKiut, 
not Nescience and the others. Why then are Nescience, &c., called afflictions ? For this 
reason says Tlio vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is experienced in 
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visible and invisible biirths/' U is so called because the afflictions are the roots out of 
which it is born and which bring about its operation. The moaning is that inasmuch 
as the vehicle of potion has its origin in Nescience, &c., and is for that reason tlio causq 
of life-state, life-time and life-experience, they are called affliceions. Explains * The 
vehicle of good and bad actions, &c.* That iii^which something lives is its vehicle. Here 
the Purusas in evolution are to bo understood as living in the vehicle of actiojis (which 
is for this reason called a vehicle). Virtue and vice are the vehicles of actions. Virtue 
becomes the cause of the enjoyment of heaven, &c., when desirable actions are performed 
with desire. Similarly, vice manifests when such actions as the taking away of other 
people’s property are performed threugh avarice.- The vice for which forgetfulness is 
responsible is such as the taking of the life of others in the belief that it is a virtue. 

The question arises that there is such a*thing as virtue caused by forgetfulness 
and virtue caused by anger. An illustration may be taken from tln^ fact of Dhruva 
having been given tlio highest position in the starry world on accoiint^of the pure vehicle 
of action, brought about l)y the desire to eoiKiner his father, duo to ang<»r born of his 
ill-treatment. As to vice caused by anger, Avhy that is well known, as it becomes the 
cause of people dealing death to llrahnianas and others. 

Says that it is of two descriptions ‘ It is expcrieiiecd either in the visible, iScc.* 
Describes that which is experienced in the visible life That which is brouglit aimiit 
by, &c.' Clives illustrations respectively : — ‘ As tlie yoiitli Nandi -iwara, &c.’ ^ 

‘ Of the vehicle of action which ciilniinatcs in the life of hell The makers of the 
vehicle of action whicli takes to tlie liells known as Knmhhipitkti, &c., are spoken of as 
‘loading to the life orhell.’ The vehicle of action formed thereby is not experienced in 
tho visible life. It is not possible that by means of the human body whieh is the conse- 
quent form (hereof, residiia^like that should bo lived out, even by the constant 
suffering of thousands of years. The rest is easy. 12. 

Sutra 13 ^ 

* 13. lt‘ ripens' into 1 ire-state’, lile-experience' and 

life-time", if the root- exists.'- () I . 

uRBTfSfltnr: i wg 

I i stfiiq; q>r^qi a |q; q;^^- 

I sifii 

I ^ q^'q^ snqn: i qiqjn^T^Rs 

aqrai: i ^ qsirt^tqw qFsqt qjRqm i q:qfm?5^%3 qrfiu 

qrfwi^ i *i q;^r3|q»w srr: ^rqqr q^wqi^Sw* gnqw 

q r s q u . \ 5uir qi i 
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^nfsisr^rrar #jl^«w^3isii «Kihin' 

I #ra?r ^ awn^^ 

f^f^r%rsFii#?ier i wt «wwiflr«: ^ i 5^5Pwii^- 

^r 3P*iJinT^€ i 

f^ff f^^'hscrfii^ nf^*«ifiiTft- 

m^RreirwRif^^i^hTT i 

5Ef I gw 

n%: I ^g^rfg^ir^ rg*TRr: srwriiviHrrgrgnim* 


gi Pfgufggr^srwRgrfi^wfwj^^ gr f^^nggiR^^ i ?w g i g w i t^M g *^ 
g«n sim: i 1 1 at g I ^RfeSt ¥i??r- 

# ?iftt} 3 «?i®^Tsgg% tR^rr^ «R^ft^ ^ 

gRtiff I ji«rR«K#»?mntnnwn i «t^?pg?F ?rf ^i:: qiqft- 

gK: f?a^ qgsq^ q qwm - 

qiq *t3r: SRqqiq fqq^qrcqwnOiR^^llf^nSBqq qi pswwq- 

WR ^RqfttRS^gSFH^^^ firqq^qrqf^q ^w. ^wr q?:<uqfii5 q faq> T <- 
qfqn^ I qRig gSIR^^q^qtfqqitrqqT^qq qx I qtqgg5R I ^«0 q «B^f5fqq- 
^qws qwj^^qiqpi qr qr ^ Tqt^ r #q i qr q^q r n qi ^ rf q sq ^q^ 

^ftiqiqqq q fqqrqffragw q^rq i qflpirq;^ ^qiqnsfSrfqwiqqviRqif^ 
q^nf^^wSFT 5^qRT ti% i q ^Tf ^^m qr ^ ifyffafo^qf^t q>Aw i ^ i 
s^qrqq II 


VYASA. 

The veliiele of actions begins to ripen into frnit wlien the afflic- 
tions exist ; not vvlien the afflit;tions Jiavc been roofed out. As tlie rice 
in the paddy have th^ power to grow only so long as the clialT remains 
attached tliereto and their seed-power is not burnt up, not wlieu the chaff 
' has been removed ; so also does the vehicle of actions grow into ripeness, 
when the afflictions aue attached to it, and when its seed-power has not 
been burnt up by intellection ; not when the afflictions have been removed. 

The fruition is of three descriptions, life-state, life-time and life- 
experience. 'I’he following has to be considered in this connection. Is 
o«e action the causQ of one life ? Or, does it bring about more lives than 
|One ? The second question is this. Do more* actions than one bring 
about more lives than one : or do they brinsr about one life only ? 
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It is not tl»at one action only is the cause of one life only. Why? 
Because in that case there would be no regularity of succession in the 
fruition of present actions and those that are being heaped up eternally 
and some of which still remain unconsumed ; and thus the world would 
lose all patience. 'I’his, however, is not the desired end. ' % ' 

Nor is one action the cause of more lives tlian one. Why? There 
bein^ more actions than one, it would necessaril}’' follow that one actym 
requiring more lives than one for fruition, there would Remain no time’ 
for the fruition of tlie remainder. That also is not a desirable end. "" 

Nor again are more actions than one, the cause of more lives than 
one. Why? It is impossible tbat all of them slunfld exist at once, and 
it must, therefore, be said that if such a thing be possible it* can only be 
in succession that so many lives can manifest.* And in this latter ca^e 
the defect already stated is apparent. . 

For this reason, the vehicle of the entire collection of good and 
bad actions done in the interval between birth and death, stands in all 
its variety witli every action attached to one ruling factor of lih'. This 
is brpuglit intcynanifestation by death, is joined together by one link 
which at the time brings about death and thus causes but oneulife. 

TJic poricMl of this life is limited by this vciy action. During the 
life-period all experience is also caused b^ tliat very action alono, * This 
vehicle of actions is said to posse.ss a throe-fold fruition, causing as it does 
the .manifestation of life-state, life-pci-iod and life-experience. 

* For this reason the vehicle of actions is termed nnigemtal (Ekabha- 
vlka), causing one birth oflly. 

That, lioweve.r, which is expei*ienccd in the visible life only, may 
bring about but a single fruition, as causing life-experience ; or, double^ 
fruition as causing life-experience and life-period; or, a triple fruition 
as causing life-experience, life-period ami life-slate. It may be like Nan- 
dWwara or -like Nahusa. 

This mind, however, is as it were, variou^3» coloured all through on 
account of its becoming pervaded from eternity by the residua olf Xh^ 
experiences of afflictions, actions and fruitions; and as such looks like 
a fishing net pervaded all over with knots. These, therefo^*e, must have 
been brought about by more ^previous) lives than one. 

It is this vehicle of actions which has been termed uqi-genital (Eka-^' 
bhavika), causing one birtli only ; and the potencies which as residua 
cause memory, exist from eternity. 

Furtlier the uni-gcnital (ekabh/ivika) vehicle of actions is either of 
appointed or of unappointed fruition. The rule applies to that portion 
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only which has to be experienced in the visible life and whoso fruition 
has been appointed. It does not aj^ply to that wliich has to be expe- 
rienced in an invisible life and whoso fruition lias not been appointed. 
Why? Because, that which lias to be experienced in an invisible life and 
whBse fruition 1ms not been appointed, has a three-fold end. It may bo 
destroyed without fruition. It may become merged in the ruling action. 
1^ may live oil for a long time overpowered by the ruling action whoso 
fruition has been appointed. • 

' • Of these, the destruction of an action done takes place without frui- 
tion, in this way that the black actions are destroyed hy the rise of llio 
white actions. The follow'ing has heoii said on this subject: — 

‘ Two and two the uetion.s, know, 

‘ Of him that ovil does 
()in*. hoap of virl ue kills ; 

To do j^ood act ions thei*eforo lend ; 

The wise snoh actions tcdl.’ 

As to mergence in the ruling action, the following has been said on 
the subject : — ‘ A litth} mixture of evil may bo easily i^biuov^od or boi no ; 
it can not do away with the good.’ Why ? ‘ There is miudi of t)ie good 

for me, mixed wherewith it may cause soimf insigniftcant diminution 
oven in heaven.’ 

And now liow may it live on for a. long time, overpoivered by ihe 
rilling action whose fruition has lieen appointed? Death is said to be 
the cause of the siniultaiicous appearance of tlie actions wliose fruition lias 
been appoj^ted and which are to bo experioneeiJ in the invisible birth' not 
that of the actions which althougli to be experienccMl in the invisible liirlli, 
yet whose fruition has TU)t been appointed. The actions whose fruition has 
not been determined upon, may either be destroyed or get mixed up, or 
stand uufructified for a long time, overpowered so long as similar actions 
competent to bring the cause of maniIVstation into play, do not incline 
it towards fruition., Tt is because the time, tlie place and the cause of 
manifestation are not detciTnined that the Working of karma is variegated 
and difficult to know. Inasiiineh as the rule is not abolished by 
the exception, the vehicle actions is roeogiii/ed as causing one birth 
only.-- fii. ^ 

VaOHASPATI’S (iLOSS. 

Let it 1)0 seeing that tin* veliicde of actions has its origin in N^esciiMico. Lot it 
also be granted that on the dost me lion of Ne^oieiKio being brought about by the birth 
of knowledge, there should not come into cxislonco anotkor vehicle of actiinis. Hut the 
(fld vehicles of action which have Ix'on laid by in an eternal succession of inniiiiierable 
lives, and the times of whose fruition haVe not been appointed, are impossible to finish 
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off l)y ex|)i‘pieiico and thus the chain of ropoatod births l)ocomos interminable. For this 
reason says : -* It ripens into life-state, lite-<5xi)erit*nce and life-period if the root exists.* 
The meaning is tliis. The vehicle of actions fructifies into pleasure and pain only. Idfo- 
state and life-period also are meint to fulfil that object and not to put in an obstacle 
thorefo. PU^asure and pain follow in the wake of attachment and aversion, never exist 
in separation from them .and can nol exist without them. And it is not ])Ossible if 
any oik* is attached or avt'rscj to anything, he will not feel plc^asuro and pain respectively 
in contact with that, thinj^. For this reasi>n the mental i)lano becomes a field for the 
production of the fruit of actions only wIkmi it is watered by the str(*am of the afflictions. 
Hence the afflictions help the vehicU* of actions in tlie production of their IWaiit’s also. It 
is for this reason that when the afflictions are destroyed, the power wiiich lH*lps to In'inf? 
about tiu* manib^station also disappears; and on that account, the vc‘hicle of actions, 
although f^xistini', bein'? innuuK*rabb* and having? no time for its fruition appointed, 
does not possess the power of iiroducinp; fruit, because its sc^ed-power has been destroyed 
by hij?h inteJ)(*ction. 

Tin* (Commentary makers tln**same subjt'ct clear: — ‘Tin* vehicb* of actions befjins 
to rip<»n wli.on the affli(*ti<ms <‘xisl.* Illustrates the* same : — ‘As the rice in the paddy, 
&c.* Evi'n thou«?h covered by llu* chall, tlu‘ir seed-power should not have been burnt 
up by heat, tS:c., before they can sprout. Applies the illustration t(» the illiist rat<*d ‘So 
also, &c.* 

The {|uestioii aris(»s that the* afflictions can nc‘ver be destroy(»d, because* iiothiiijs: 
that exists can bo cTesiroyed. For (his rease)n says: -‘And nol when the ses^d-power 
has been burnt up liy intellection.’ 

Mentions three descriptions of fruit ion :-* This fruition, is, &c.’ Fruit is that into 
which the actions rip(*n. 

The first discussion relates to the unity or mull iplicity of* lives as tin* result of a 
single action tak(*n as the* starting? point. The secofid discussion r(‘fe.rs to tin* unity or 
multiplicity of lives (*ausod by more actions than om* taken as the starling |)oint. Thus 
there am* four options. Uc*fntes the first of these options: ‘One action is not the 
cause of one life.' Quest ions : Why V’ The answer is this. Actions have been laid 
by from et<*rnity in each life. T\^ey are bir this vc*ry rt*ason innumerable» ^Jf a single 
life* exhausts one action only, many a one r<Mnains un(*xhaustc*d. To this are to he addc*d 
the actions of tluj pros(*nt life. TlK»r(* will thus be no rule for the sui'cessive fruition 
of actions. As a necessary result there will be no comlort for tin* world, and this is not 
desirable. The meaning is tluit wlien (Ik* act ions that are exhausted are only isolated 
one.s, and those that are b(*ing born are many, the vehicles of action will run into each 
other in confusion. Tliey will lojep being constantly born in iininterriipled sncc(*s.sion, 
but tlK^re being no law for their fruition, there will be no comfort for men. It will%bo 
impossible for intelligent people to determine the ord(*r of their fruition, and thus there 
will be no satisfaction in the performance of virtuous actions. 

He refutes the second altiirnat ive : '‘ Nor is one the cause of- more lives than one.’ 
Question : —‘Why V’ TIuMinswor is this : — If one action out of those that have been laid 
by in many lives, becomes the cause of bringing about many lives, then t^o actions that 
remain unexhausted will be many more, and the result will be that there* Ajdll be no time 
available for thpir fruition. That also is useless, because t he performance of actions 
having thus become useless, no one will attend to them. When on account of there being 
no rule for the succession of fruition, satisfaction disappears in case of one action only 
being considered exhaustible intone life, what mention is to be made of the option in which 
one action is considered as c'xh.iustible in more lives^than one. In this case there will be n(f 
ppportupit^ and no time available for the fruition of any present actions that may bo done. 
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' He refutes the third alteriiaUve:—* Nor again are more actions than oius the cause 
of more lives than one.’ Ho gives the reason thereof. These many lives cannot b® lived 
all at once in the case of oihj who is not a Yogi. It iiinst, therefore, be said that such a 
thing is possible only in siiccossion, if at all. It is only if a thousand lives \\ m \> simulta- 
.iieously caused by a thousand actions, that the thousand actions becoming th!is exhausted, 
time* would become available for the fruition of the remaining ones, and a law for the 
succession of fruition become possible. Ihit more lives than one cannot b?? possilde all 
at once. The same dedect, thcref<»re, that was found in the first alternative becomes 
apparent here also. 

• Three alternativ^es having thus been r<ifiited, the only uin^ that remains available 
by the canon of residues, is the last ‘More actions than one are the caus*.^ of one- life.’ 
For tliis reason he says The vehicle, &c.* 

.* The interval bet. ween birth and death ’ is I lie period of life whlcir falls between 
the two events, birt h and death on either side. 

‘Til all its variety ’ means variegated by the presentations of the fruits of actions 
in the shape ctf pleasure and paiii. 

The ruling factor of life is tha( which is in evidimce above all and which fructifies 
in immediate succession. 

‘The action merged into’ is that which fructifies sometime along with it. Death means 
passing beyond tin* iirescmt lifi*. It is by that, that the vehicle of actions is brought into 
manifestation. This means (hat it is iiicliued towards the bringing about of its effects. 

‘ Is joined together by oiK^ link’:- Is brought into the state of one aidivc force, 
working towards the bringing about of its eflects in the shapes of birth, «K:c. It thus 
causes one birth only, not more than one. This birth is as man, &i*. The period of each 
such life is delermined by that very karma. Kach litV^ has its appointed limit, with 
differenc(» in time. During that iife-period the enloymeiit of pleasure and pain is brought 
about by that very karma, being as it i^s redated therido. For this ri*ason tli»» veliielo of 
actions is said to cause three* fruitions, causing as it docs lile-state, life-period and lifo- 
experie'iice. 'fhe author summarizes the general rule: Fm* this reason the Y<‘!iicle of 

actions is termed imi-uatar or unigentaWckabhavika'i. The meaning is that its maui- 
festatioii is limited lo one birl h only. 

Having thus deseribed the threivfold fruition of the on(‘-birth vehicle as being 
the general rule, he now differmitiates tin; three-fold fruition oj’ the present karari, the 
one that is (»xporicn<*ed in the visible life: -‘That, however, which is e.\pt‘ri(*iici*d in the 
visible life only, <S:c.’ In the case of Xandiswara, whos ^ human life was broken off at the 
' ago of eight, the special virtue which on account of high en(*rgy and intense ai»|dication, 
became the eause tIier(*of, resulted in the double ITnition of life-state and Iif(‘-cxperieuce. 
In the case of Nalinsa, however, tin* period of life* being already determined by tin* karma 
Avhich' determined his attainment of the position of Indra, his antagonistic action of 
kicking Agastya, revolted only in his experience of the ri'sult of the vice. 

The (pu^stion arises, llav(^ Iho residua of afflictions and the ri'Hidua brought about 
by the experiences of the fruitions of actions causing similar enjoyments, their fruition 
• in one life only, just as the one-birth vehicle of aclioiis has ? For it be so, a in.in jiassing 
into the, animal state oflife wonUl not have the experiences which are suited to that 
sLtate of life alone. For this reason he says : -•* The mind how<*ver, is as it were variously 
coloured, &c.’ 

‘ Pervaded from eternity’ means unilled into a single manifestation of energy. 

Now he describes tlie nature of residua in order to differentiate virtue from vice. ‘ And 

^tlie iioteiicjes which as residua, &c.’ • 

Tlio author introduces now the discussion of occasional exceptions to the* general 
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riiJe or the vehicle of actions causing one-birth only. ‘The vehicle of actions, however, 
&c.' yiio Avord * however * differentiates it from the residual potencies. The rule of 
causing one birth only applies only to the vehicle whose fruition is to be experienced 
in the visible life only, and whose fruition has been appointed. It docs not apply to that 
which has to be experienced in an invisiblo life, and whose fruition has not yet been 
appointed. He asks the reason therefore 

‘ Why ? ’ and mentions the reason : — ‘Because that whicli has to be experienced, &c.* 

The author mentions now one of the three ends: -‘It may bo destroyed without 
fruition.* Mentions tJie second : It may be merged in, &c.' Mentions the third: — ‘It 
may live on for a very long lime, &e.' 

Of these, he divides the first ‘Of these the destruction of an action done without 
fruition, &c.* 

There are only three; kinds of actions, the white, the' black and the Avhite-black, 
besides the actions of a Saniiyasi, which arc neither white nor black. Noav here the Avhito 
vehicle of actions brought about by purifleatory action and stud3% &c., becomes, as soon 
as it arises, the destroyer of the black one, which has not begun to fructify. 

It should also be understood that it destroys the white-black one too, there being 
similarity on account of the presence of the black one' in that. His reverence quotes 
the Veda on this very subject : The following has been said, &c.’ ‘Two and two the 
actions, &c.’ 

The two and two actions are tin* white and the white-black. This is related to th<» 
verb ‘ kills.’ The word ‘two’ is used twice to indicate manifoldncss. Of whom are these 
two-fold actions ? Of’thc man who does the evil. Whal is that which kills? The answer 

The heap of the good actions of him who does good deeds.’ He speaks of aheap 
because a heap can bo managed, by a heap only. This makes but the white vehicle of ac- 
tions to bo the third one. The moaning is that the white vehicle of actions which is brought 
into being by the poiToririanc<‘ of such actions as avoid causing pain to others, is of such 
a nature that although one, it destroys the contrary vehicles of black and white-black 
actions, although they may bo many. Por this reason they tend, i.c., incline towards 
good actions, such as the wise men teach. Here it is a very high class virtue, this rise 
of wliite actions, that destroys the others. 

It is not by tlic pain cons(V|iieiil upon sliidy, t'fcc., (lial they are d(\sti.)yed. It is 
not pain (yim pain that is (‘ontrary (o vic(‘. It is contrary to I hat pain only Avhich is 
broiiglit aliout liy vice il self. Tin* pain which accompanies study, &c., is not brought 
about by vice. If it were so, the ordiiiauct;s of study, &c,, would In; useless, Ix'caiise in 
that case vice would be born out of the very sirongih of the study, &c., ordained. Fur- 
ther tlie pain which a<*compaiiies study, &c„ is n<»t caused by them. If it were caused 
by them, the recommeiidat ion of study, &c., would become, ustdess, because thb more 
intense the application to study, &c., the more would thus be; the; pain caused thereby. 
If no pain b<; <*aiis<*d by t he apiilicatieni to study, «&«•., thus re<*ommendc*d, why thou the 
Jiellish states of Kiimbhii»aka, iV:c., may also be je'cornimMuled as desirabh*, because; in 
that case* it AVeiuld appear to be; enily eni ae*e*e)mit eif their mit be^ing ive-eiminemde'el as dt'sir- 
able that pain would ne)t be proeluce;d. l!lve;ry thing, theerefeire, runs into all four (?e)riiers 
(i.c., nothing is we;ll e;stablished in itseiwn right plae*e and is there*fore absurd). 

The author dividers now the; siMionel e*nel (of ae*tions) In the ruling action such as 
the sacrifice of Jyotistoina, e&c., its minor actienis sue*h as the killing of animals, &c., are; 
merged as parts in the whole. 

The killing of animals, &c., lias t we) effects. The iirst is tJiat being ordained as part 
of the principal act ie)n, it he*lp^ in its fuin]me*nt. The see*e)nd is that the causing o£ 
pain to ail living be*ings b iiig iorbiddeu, it re»sults in undesirable consequences. Of 
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these when it is porfopined only as subsidiary to the principal action, then, for that 
very reason, it docs not inanifcst its result all at once iiidepciidontly of the principal 
action. On the contrary it keeps its position of an ac(fessory only and manifests only 
wheui the fruition of the principal ruling action begins. It is said to be tacked on to the 
ruling action, when, while helping the ruling action, it exists only as the seed of its own 
proper effect. Paiichasikha has said the following on the subject : —‘A little mixture.” 

When the rulingfactor of the present karma born from the sacrifice of JyotisWina, &c., 
is mixed up with the present cause of twii, it may be easily removed. It is possible of 
removal by a sinall expiatory sacrifice. Even if an expiatory sacritice bo not j)crfortiicd 
by carelessness, the subsidiary action would ripen at the time of the ripening of the 
principal only, and in that case the evil generated thereby would be easy to bear. The 
wise who are taking their baths in the great lake of the nectar of pleasure brought about 
by a collection of good actions, put up easily with a small piece of the? fire of pain prtxl need 
by a small evil. It is not, therefore, capable of diminishing, i. c., appreciably lessening 
the effect, of the good, i.c., of his large virtues. 

He puts the question : Why ? The answer is put into the month of the virtuous 
man * There is much other good for me,’ which stands apart as a consequence of the frui- 
tion of the principal factor of action beginning with the taking of the vow of sacrifice and 
ending with the distribution of charities. With that there will be a little of the admixfiire 
of evil. Ev»n in heaven which is considered as free from all pain, tin? eiijoynieiit is the 
result of virtue mixed up Avith a little of vice and there will, therefore, l)e a somewhat 
inappreciable diiuinutioii of enjoyment only. 

Ho divides the third alternative : >-* How may it optionally live* on, &c.’ The ruling 
action luire means the most powerful one, not the whole consisting of many ))arts. ‘ The 
most powerful* is that whose fruition has been appoint with regard to time, because 
there remains no other^opportunity for its fruition. That whose fruition has not been 
appointo<l is considoiujd Aveak, inasmuch <is there is opj)ortunity for its fruition at other 
times. ‘ Living on for a very long time * is in the s<*ed state only, not as helper of the 
principal action, that being Independent. 

The question arises. It has been said that the vehicle of actions manifests at once 
at the time of death. It is now said that it Hacs on for a very long time OA'erpowered. Hoav 
is it that tl|e forracM’ is not contrary to the latter ? With this object he puts the question ; 
— ‘How may it, &c.’ The, answer is: Death issaid to be th^ cause of thcsimiiltaneons 
ai»pearance, &c.' The singular denotes the class. 

Now he lays doAvn that Avhat has been said applies to the other as Avell. ‘ Not that 
of the action, &c.’ The rest is casy.- Dl. 

Sutra 14. 

14. They‘ liuve pleasure- or pain* as the fruit,' by 
reason of' A'irtue’ or vice." — 05. 

‘ % I ^ gigmg i fl t n T: QflWi- 

VYASA. 

They, in., life-state, Jife-perioil and life-e.xpcrieuce have pleasure 
for their fniit, when caused by virtue, aiul hav8 pain for tlieir frnit. when 
caused by vice. 
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As pain coiisists in what is contrary to the prevalent mental teiulen- 
cies at a time, tliere must be pain to the Yogi’s iniiul even at tlie time of 
the enjoyment of pleasuieable ()I)jects . — 65 

vaciiaspati’s gloss. 


It has hoen said that kanna has its origin in afflictions. It has also boon said that the 
fruitions havo thoir origin in actions (karma). Now tho qiiostioii is of "wliat aro tho 
fruitions tJie origin, so that they (oo havo to bo given iiji ? Por this reason ho says : — 
‘ They have ploasuro or pain as thoir fruit, by reason of virtue and vice. Explains : ‘ They, 
Le., Life-state, &e.*-- 

Although life-.stato and life-period only have ploasuro and pain as thoir fruit, inas- 
nmeh as those come before those, and not so life-experience, inasmuch as that conics 
after pleasure and pain have arisen, and inasmuch as it consists in the very experience 
thereof, yet that too is spoken of as the fruit of enjoyment, bec'aiise btung perceivable 
and enjoyable, it is an object of the. act of enjoyment. 

Tho (question arises that although the life-state, life-experience and life-period 
caused by vice and causing jiain may well bo regarded as removable, being found to be 
contrary, why should those bo given up which have been caused by virtue and cause, 
pleasure? They are seen to be moving along the proper liiu'. It is impossible tliat oven 
a thousand inferences and so-called authoritative statements should do away with the 
fact of their moving along the line of every individual mind. Nor an*, iileasure and pain 
liOHsiblo of existenctt the one without the other, inasmuch as when pleasure is taken up, 
pain too is there as not to be given up, as they have different cau.ses and differ(*nt appear- 
ances. For this reason he says * And as this pain, &c.‘ 14. 

c 

Suira 15. ^ 
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15. By reusoii of tho pains' of chaiii’e/ anxiety*' and' 
liahitnation" aiuB by reason of the contrariety' of tht' fimc- 
tionings" of tho ‘ (jualitios,’’^ all" Jiideod"’ is pain" to the 
cliscriininating.’' 6fi. 


I ^ i ?rsiTfef 
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%wTftr i w J«?ri t^i^Rraril^r* 

?r«n%?R^it^*«^sreinT3wr \ ^nrifei t’ia: ips^iwsiifir ^ 

!iT^?nnsf: ?irar usi^ir «i !ra: %% TOgw- 

?%Twrt q > A r ^ i^T qft^irogjqiSt- 

^ I ^r 5 !t: gjqngjfwr^fii f:qr- 

^^q!Ri5Ri ffir I q?r qtftwlT ^qr^sggw^ g nr jh: 

q>^T ^ qT g r q > 5 ^r flran^% i «i^nift5P3Tl^i^ srei: gtqiQ^ 

H '9i»^g i f jqitHifljrqTwq^ Slirt 

«%qqiKH I g ^w^Jifqcrf f { qg qi ^ gqiqi t g a i^tr wtk g^^ g ^ l ^^H lTq^ 

^rgqifdH snrrwrrqtw’sqrf^q^twjf^ifimTrwq^i^ i h^hsit* 

^T gj^^ilcnEn ^mq*Tr?m5T ^ W mtm- 

5reqiqq«i<r gioff^f^rat?? gtqi^ i snsur sr|%^- 

g^Tfpnr: q^r^qcrgncdq^g^T flfrrnf ^ iji qrr srsur f^q i A«iK*4i^ i 
qr gqif qi^«T f^tiqfi:qiTfe i qq^- 

qr ^imisjtfSt ^ srg^ i q?r^ gqrr fg ^ g ^ r w^fl itqt f ^ - 

?rg^:^jfr?si9i?iT: !pirqwiraTq^^q*#qf f^Rlq i 

Mresf ^ WRfr sro^suif^ i 

?T^qT^*5 ^!wj»?[«5Tqw^: I ?i«rf N^K^rTOf^i i W 

^q^jRrf^ I qatfti^uPt ^n^sr ^gsq't^ i cRuit «qn?: #at?t3«Hjt ii ^ qf- 
^ q^% I ?nr g:^«r53^: I^ij i srarqj^q^H:^!^ I^rlg: i ^^ m^ rgr - 

^l!^^5ni;i 5R>qm: «nr frg? ^ ^ g qi ^4 ^ m q 

viRignil^fd I 51^ : I 3^1^ qr Ig^: l d -iq q g W I< W l8> 

5it>q5rgi^f^<T?^g»^9f5ii^i ?i^q®! 9 i qrgaffftisrfg^Ri^ H n 

vyAsa. 

How is tliat possible ? ‘By reason of the pains, t^c ’ The feeling 
of pleasure (lepeiiding npon the enjoyment of intelligent and non-intelli- 
gent objects, is in the case of every one followed by attachment. Here 
the vehude of actions is born out of attachment. Further inasmuch as 
there is aversion to the causes of pain and also delusion, there exists also 
the vehicle of actions brought about by aversion and delusion. And so 
it has been said :—‘ Enjoyment is not possible without giving pain to 
beings.’ There is also the physical vehicle of actions caused by giving 
pain to othere. 

It has been said that the pleasure of enjoyftient is Nescience. Tlie 
calming down of the powers of action, sensation and thought, which 
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('onips ill consequ(«nce of the satisfaction derived from enjoyment of tlieir 
objects, is pleasure. The activity in consequence of want of satisfaction 
is pain. 

Furtlier, it is not possible to make the powers of action, j'fec., free 
from desire by the frequent repetition of enjoyments, liecause attachment 
increases in consequence of the repetition of enjoyments, and so also does 
the dexterity of the powers. The repetition of enjoyments is, thert^fore, 
no cause of pleasure. Whoever desiring pleasure enjoys certain objects 
and thus becomes addicted to them, in consequenee, and having become 
addicted thus becomes entangled in the morass of pain, is like one who 
being afraid of the bite of a scorpion, is bitten by a serpent. 

This is the pain of change. Tn the state of pleasure even, it pro- 
duces a contrary effect and thus alllicts a Yogi alone. 

Well, what is the painfulness of anxiety ? The feeling of pain in 
depending upon intelligent and non-in^elligent objects is in the ease 
of every one followed bj' avemion. Here the vehicle of action is born 
out of aversion. Whoever desires objects of pleasure, acts with his mind, 
body and speech and thereby favoui-ssome and disfavours othei’s. lie thus 
lays by virtue and vice by favours and disfavours shown to others. Tliis 
is a vehicle of actions brought about by avarice and delusion. This is 
termed the painfulness of con.sequent suffering (tiipa). 

What again is the painfulness of habituation ? By tlie enjoyment 
of pleasure comes into being the vehicle of the potency of pleasure. By 
the feeling of pain comes the vehicle of the potency of pain. By thus 
experiencing tlie fruition of actions in the shape of pleasnres'and pains, 
the vehicle of actions grows. 

This is the eternal stream of painfulness, which thus flowing on 
frightens the Yogi alone. Why the Yogi alone ? Because the wise have 
in this case a similarity to the eye-ball. As a thread of wool ^thrown 
into the ej^c pains by mere toiudi, but not so by coming int() Contact with 
any other organ, so do these pains afllict the Yogi, tender as the eye-ball, 
but not any one else whom they reach. 

As to others, however, who give up the pain thej’ have again ami 
again taken up as the consequence of their own karma, and who again 
take it up after having repeatedly given it up ; who are all round as it 
were pierced through by Nescience, possessed as they are of a mind full 
of afflictions, variegated by eternal residua ; who follow in the wake of 
the * 1 and the ‘ Mine,’ hi relation to things that should be left apart, — 
the three-fold pain caused by both external and internal means, run after 
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them as they are repeatedly horn. The Yogi then seeing himself and the 
world of living beings thus surrounded by the eternal flow of pain, Uirns 
for refuge to riglit knowledge, the cmiso of the destruction of all pains. 

Further, by reason of the contrariety of the functionings of the 
qualities, ‘ all is indeed pain to the discriminating ’ The qualities of the 
Will-to-know being of the nature of essentiality, activity and inactivity, 
become dependent upon mutual help, and set the formation of either a 
quiescent, a disturbed or a delusive notion possessed of the three qualities 
themselves. And the functioning of the qualities being changeful, the 
mind is said to possess the nature of changing quickly. The intensities 
of their natures and the intensities of their functionings care contradictory 
to one anotlier. The ordinaiy. howevei*, function togetlier with the intense. 
Thus do these qualities bring about the notions of pleasure, pain and 
delusion by each subserving the others, and all thus enter into the for- 
mations of the others. Tt is by the (|uality which is the leading factor, 
that the dWTorence is introduced. It is for this reason that all is pain to 
the discriminating. 

The seed out of which this large heap of pains gnfws is Nescience, 
and of that the means of destruction is right knowledge. 

As the science of medicine has four departments. Disease, the Cause 
of Disease, tlie Aksence of Disease, and medicine or the means of removal, 
so also this science has four departments. It is thus divided. The 
universe in evolution, the cause of the universe in evolution, liberation, 
the moans of liberation. Of these, the universe in evolution being full of 
Iroubles is^tho pain to be avoided ; the conjunction of the Purusa (the 
conscious princijfle) and the Prakriti Is the cause .of pain ; the final 
cessation of the .con juiK^tion is the removal of pain. Right knowledge 
is- the cause of the removal of the pain. Here the ijidividuality of the 
remover is not to be considered the pain to be avoided ; nor is to be 
considered as an ohject of desire to be aimed at. In the case of avoidabi- 
lity, the theory of their destructibilitv would come in. In the case of 
its being considered an object of desire to bo aimed at, the thef)ry of its 
being the effect of some preceding cause would come in. When both 
those positions have been given up, the theory of eternal immutability 
only remains. This is the Right knowledge. 

Thus is the science said to possess^ four dc^partnumts. ™ tifi. 

VACaiASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author introduoos the aphorism putting a question with the object of ox- 
plaiiiinp; in the soqnonco, thnt altliough ordinary peopItMlo not at the tinio of feeliiipf 
pleasure, have the sense of its contrariety to the mind, and do not, therefore, feel the pain 

15 
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thereof, the Yogi has the sense of pain therein How is that possible ?’ ‘By means, 
&c.’ .This is the aphorism. The consofiiiential cJiaiige, the suffering (t4|)a) and tlie 
liabi illation are tliemselves pains. It is by means of these, &c. 

He describes the painfulness of an object on aceoiinfc of the painfnlness of sequeniial 

change: — * This feeling of pleasure in the case of every one, &c.* It is plain that 

pleasure is not possible without the eonsef|iK-nt bond of attachment. Where there is no 
co-exisieiice there is no pleasure. It is in that that the f(‘oling of pleasure consists. Attach- 
ment causes activity. Activity is rospoiisil>le for the heaping up of virtues and vices. 
Of these consists the vehicle of actions born out of attachments, because nothing that 
does not exist can not be born. Ho who enjoys pl<‘asiire and is at the time evtm devoted 
to it, goes on at the same time hating the causes of pain, by means of the mental modifica- 
tions of aversion which ('xists distinct and independent. When one Ixmomcs incapable of 
removing tlie caiis(»s of pain, he becomes deluded forgetting as he does the true nature of 
things. Tims a vehiede of actions is br»>nght into being by aversion also, and lik(^ aversion 
by delusion also. This is but another name of Unreal Cognition. There is, therefore, no- 
thing contradictory in its being the cause of the vehicles of action coming into existence. 

The (pieslion arises. How can one who is attached, be at the saim' time averse and 
deluded ? Aversion and delusion are not sc»en at the time of attachment. For this reason 
ho says : * And so it has be<Mi said by ns wlum speaking of the characteristic of alterna- 

tion in the alllictions. Tlie virtue and vi<*e which have t heir origin in tli‘o activity of 
sjieech and mind have both been described by wliat has bet*n said so far, because the 
incident of their^beiiig born out of attachment, A'c., is common to both, inasmuch as tlun*e 
is no different* in this matter bi‘tw<*en a immtal and vt'rbal expn^ssioii of di'sire. As they 
say * The numtal modilication of d<»sire differs not from its verbal expression.’ 

Now ho shows that there i/J a physieal veliicle ot actions also : ‘ Fnjoynient is not 

poHsihlo without giving pain to otliers.’ It is for this joason f liat t tie writers of the 
dliarmasastras sp(*ak of tlie five sins of hoiiscdiolders. 

It may be so. Hut it is not propiu' that the* pleasiirp dindved from an object of enjoy- 
ment should be denied on account of this contrariety to the feeding of YogTi;. For this 
reason he says : - ‘ It has been said that the ]>loasun' of imjoyment is Nescience *, when 
describing Ncscic'iice as consisting of the four-fold unreality of cogiiilion. The ciders do 
not look with favour upon mere consequential conditions. There is, of c<nirfii*, no feeling 
of pleasure caused to any one by the' enjoyment of honey mixed up with ])oison, even 
though he may use it. On the contrary, t here is a feeding of pain in the sequence. So 
also has it bei'ii said by tln^ Lord:- ‘Tin* ph'asun' wliich is felt by the contact of the 
senses with their objt'cts, that which is like nectar in thii beginning and like poison in 
the end, is rajoaic pleasure.’-- (Hitsi.) 

He introduces this ‘ The calming down, &c..’ Wo do not hold that pleasure consists 
in the enjoyment of an object. On tlio contixary, the greatest pain of man consists in the 
desire for objects, of m(*n, who being satisfied by objecds are pained by the wish to possess 
them. This docs not calm down without the enjoyment of the object. Further, its 
calming down does not come about, being followisd as it is by attaehment, &c. Why then 
should it not bo considi'rod as the pain of consoc|nciice ? This is the moaning. Satisfaction 
is caused by the cessation of the thirst for an object. The calming down thus caused 
consists in the cessation of the powers from their work. The author shows this very mean- 
ing bj’ iiicans of the canon of difference : The rosllcssness in consequence of absence 
of satisfaction Is pain.’ 

Ho refutes ‘ Further it is not possible, &c.’ It is tnio that the cessation of desire 
is the faultless pleasure. It is*not the repetition of enjoyments, however, that brings this 
about. The repetition of t lijoymciit, on the contrary, bidngs about the manifestation of 
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desire, which is the opposite of the cessation thereof. As tli<jy have said : — ‘ Tlio desire 
for enjoyments is not calmed down hy their enjoyment. It j;athors strength like lire by 
oblations.’- (iSlanu*. The rest is not diHicnlt. 

Now ho <jmjs<.ions aliout the |iain of anxiedy : Well what is the, painful ness of 
anxiety V’ Ho {j;ivcs the answer : The feeling of pain, &c.’ The full description of its 
nature has not been undertaken, because it is well known to all men. It is similar to the 
pain of consequence 'or sequential change'. The details of this are the same as those 
of the other. 

lie now <iuestions about the painfullness of habiiuatit)n ‘ Wha t again, &c.’ Answers ^ 

‘ Hy the enjoyment of pleasures, The feeling of pleasure nourishes its residual potency. 
That brings about the memory of pleasure. That again causes al taehment. From this 
follow the rnovemeids of mind, body and speech. These cause virtue and vice. Thence 
comes the enjoyment of th(*ir fruition. Thence again is the mind lial)it uated to it. This 
is the meaning of eternity, abseiK'e of beginning. And here again nuMuory (‘omes in by 
the intensity of ttui potemdes of pleasures and pain. Thereby come attachment and 
aversion. Thence come actions, h’rom actions procc^eds fruition. Thus shouhl this be 
understood. Khiwing thus this stream of pain troubles tlui Yogi alom\ not any one else. 
For this reason he says : * This is the eternal stream, &c.’ .\s to others the three-fold pain 

runs afte,r them,., (his is the construction. The pains caused by otlnn* beings and the 
powers of na Pure are (h‘scri bed by one common cliaracterist ic, the ('xternal. 'J he modili- 
cations varic'gated by tin? <d<‘rnal ri'sidiia art* tiescribed as the N(*science. It is the 
Nescience which causes modifh'ations in the mind ; they are, in fact ,^iV('sc,ience itself, lb 
is by this that the feelings of ‘ This is myself’ and ‘This is mine/ are generated in the 
Will-to-be the senses and tln^ body, «&c, and in wife and children, <S:c. These are the lines 
along which the ordinary Ihirusa movo,s. • 

Uinhu* these circum.stant^es there is no rescue at all (except in right knowledge. For 
this reason ho says The Yogi Humi, N:c.* 

Having thus shown the painful ih\ss of plc»asurable enjoyments, on account of tho 
surrounding circumstaiH'es of seipumtial change, habituation and anxiety, he now shows 
tho painfuliioss duo to tin? very nature of their being: ‘ Furt h(?r by n'a.son of tho con- 
trarit'ty of tho functionings of (he ipialitit's, iW/ He exi»lains ; ‘ Tin? c|ualitios of Fs.senco 

(Sattva), tlisfrirbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas) evolved as essentiality, activity 
and inactivity in their transformation as tho Will-to-be, beinj dependent for support 
upon each other, bring alM)ut every nolitm, t*ven (hough it Ik? the notion of pleasurable 
enjovments, as nec<'ssarily possessc’d «?f tin* three* ()uali(l<*s, being as it is as such, (*i(hor 
qui<*scenl, that is pleasurable, disturbeel, /. c., painful or inert, i. c., seesly (a fe*eling Avhicli 
is neitln?r of active ph*asur<? nor yet e)f pain). And oven such a moelilication in the form 
e)f a notion of this Will-to-be is not pi'rmain*nt. So says In' : - ‘ Anil the functioning of tho 
qualities being changeful, <S:c.’ Tin? mind has been said to be of a (piickly changing nature. 

Hut how can one. nol ion become po.sse.sssed of (In* opposit<? qualities of (piiescence, 
disturbance and seediness at one lime? For this reason he says : The intt'iisities of 
their nature and the intensitic's of (heir functionings are iM>ntrmli<*(ory to one anotin'r.’ 

Natures differ from natures, that is, (In* eight, modes of mental being, characterization, 
&c. Their functionings an? pleasun? and pain. Thus characteristic (/. c., virtue?) differs 
when ripening into fruit, from Vico (that which is non-charact(*ristic), wh(*n that ripens 
into fruit. Similarly, knowh'dge, dosin'lessnoss ainf power as also pleasure, N:c., differ from 
contradictory characteristics of tlu' .same classes. The ordinary manifestations, -V.c., xvhen 
their natures are not int.?iHille:l, <l) not contra lie!, th *ir intt'iHi? nunifestatious, i.c., 
when they are in the height of their inaiiifestat ion. Th^y, therefore, do manifest along 
with them. 
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Well, we iinrlcrntancl this. Jlut how can the ciijoymoiit of pleasurable objects, be 
painfuJ by nature ? For this reason he says : — ‘Thus do tlusse, &c.’ The moaning is that- 
they are both the same iiuisimich as there is no difference in their material causes and 
the material cause and the effect thereof are th<^ same in nature. 

What, is it then a case of absolute identity of nature ? If so, there would bo no 
difference among mental conceptions as they do exist. For this reason ho says It is 
by the quality which is the leading factor, &c.* The presence of tJic (xnalities is in their 
ordinary nature. The loading factor is that which is intense. For tliis reason, all is 
but pain to the discriminating, l)y nature as w’oll as on account of surrounding circums- 
tances. And pain has to be removed by the wise. And pain can not be removed unless 
its root is remov’cd. Further, tin*, root can not be removed unless it is known. For this 
reason shows the root tluiroof ‘ Tht^ seed out of w^hich grows, 4&c.' TJie nuMining is that 
the seed is that out of wJiicJi the lu»ap of pains grows, i.c., from which it takes its liirth. 

He mentions the moans of its eradication : -*And of iliat the means of destruction, &c.* 

Now lie explains that tliis science, which is taught for the welfare of all , is similar 
to another science of the same class : — ‘ As the science of medicine, &c,* That science 
which has four branches of discussion, is said to be a science of four departments. The 
fliicstioii now arises that inasmuch as pain was <*re now described as (he thijig w’hich 
has to 1)0 removed and the universe in evolution is now described as the thing to ))o 
roiiiovOd, is there not an evident contradiction in this ? For this reason he*‘says : — ‘ The 
universe in evolution being full of pain, &c.’ 

Now he dcs<y?ibes the minor operation of Nescionco, whereby the evolution of the 
universe is sot in ‘The conjunction of the Prakriti and the Purusa, iScc.’ 

He describes the means of liberation : - Right knowledge is the moans, «&c.' 

Some are of opinion tJiat Uberatioii consists in the destruction of the very being 
of him who does away with pain. As they say The? salvation of the mind is like the 
extinguishment of a lamp.’ Others say that lil)eration consists in the apjiearauco of pure 
knowledge by the destruction of the atllict ions together with (heir potencies. lie says 
to them : — ‘Here the individuality of the remover is not to considered the pain, &c.’ 

He points out the dt'fect in the tln'ory of removal ‘ In the case of avoidability, &c.’ 
No wise man ever works for self-dostruction. IL is, however, sei'ii that men who carry 
a body full of intense pain, do atlempi to destroy themselves. True, lluf'it is only a 
few who do so. 

Further, if this were so, there would remain no object of existence for the Purusa, 
inasmuch as there are spirits in evolution who enjoy different kinds of pleasure as gods, 
&«., and they too reach the state of liberation. Hence,. liberation is not to be considered 
to be the aiinihilatioii of the very being of him who removes tlie pain. 

Well then let us suppose that the mind in the state of lil)eral ion takes up another nature. 
For this reason he says ‘ In the cas(^ of it being siy^iosed that another Jiature is put on, 
the theory of there being another caiisi* for it, «S:c.’ It means (hat if it is something which 
comes into existence, it is an effect and is, therefore, impermanent. Ileing impennaiient 
it cannot be consi(b*red liberation hnoksa). Moksa consists in iminortality. The expres- 
sion of pure knowledge is not immortal. U is not possible that expression (santana) 
should exist as separate fro. ii the thing expressed, and as an inde,pjnnl(mt existence'. 
The things that are expressed are, of course, impermanent. For this reason we should 
try to find out a theory which would make it possible that JMoksa should be permanent. 
Is is only thus that it would be possible to make ]M()k.sa an object for the Purusa to * 
achieve. For this reason he says : ‘When both these positions, &c.’ Hence xMoksa is 
only the cstal)lishmcnt of the* self in its own nature. This alone is Right Knowledge. 
Thus is this science said to possess four departments.-- 15. 
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Sutra i6. 

^ ’I i 

iiHii 

IG. Pain* iiot.-yel-come‘ is tlio avoidable'. —(57. 

*51 5T t?i?TWfq^% i cRHRr^^rRtn^ 5 :^ 

^nfJR a^T5iK ?r^ |?icnnm^ 1 cRJimtW 

51^ vtua ti ti 

VVASA. 

The piiin wliiuli li;is jiassi^d away has In^eii sppiit. up by i‘Xi)oripii(v. 
It can not, llieroron^, Tall witliin tlio s[)hero of tlio avnidahli*. And tliat 
which is present, is Urnig oxporioncocl at the time of its exislmic.o ; it can 
not, tlioroFoiv, ho considered as the avoidable with reference to the future 
moment oj^ time. Ifencjo that [lain alone which has not yet been experi- 
enced, troubles the Yogi who is sensitive as the eye-ball ; it does not 
trouble any otlnu* kiiower. ireiice that alone is the avoidable [lain. It is 
the cause of this av’oidable [lain only that is to be discussed. — (>7. 

VACIIxlSeATI’S (tLOSS. 

Hy tilt) ii.so ol' tlio woivls ‘ not y(*.fc como,’ (ho p:isfc :iinl (Ik^ prcvsiMil havo hooii taken 
out oftho pui'view. lie sliows the proprivS.v thorool' ; The pain that has passed away, 
&e.’ 

But wliy shouKl pain wliieli is [iposont, L p., in the proeess of hein^ siilTered, ho not 
eonsidored as iailin.v; witliin the sphere ot the avoidable*, si'i'inj^ that it has not been spent 
up by snfferinjj? For this reason he says;— ‘And (hat wiiieli is preson/, The rest is 

easy.— - 16 . ^ 

Sutra 17. 

R 9 V 

#nifr %q%5: U^vstt 

17. Tlic coiijuiiciioii' ol" tlio knowor' aud the kiiow- 
al)le“ is tile cause of the uA^iidable pain'. — G8. 

#ri»t I 2^: I g??ir 

i ^tgvR’R&rw^^Tcrmrq'sf 
i «r«Tr 

i Swfr ^ Tgqm g r^^ i qhrgr^ si^q»iTg?S!!Tg[;i 

!ira«iT qTg^rss’Eq qtgpff’qgR q!g?rr- 

qiaf kt i»g ^ 5i?ftq;K«K«jinDt Jigsf 5:® 
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%?TWTJ ^ftir dPtfe^ rr ^Nit 

I g ?T«qirT3i ^fi^TW’crg’tVift jE^^d'JT^r if^ ii ii 

VYASA. 

The kiiower is (lie Ihuuhu (the conscious piinciple) who cognizes 
tlie relli'ction from the Will-to-kuow hy conjunclion. 'riie knowable con- 
sists of all tlie cliaract(‘risti(.*s present in the essence of tlie Will-to-know. 
This tlien, the knowalile l)(*haves like', a magiu't. It is nsiifnl only when 
placed here. On account of its (capacity of kno .vahility, it becomes the 
possession of the lord the Purn>a, who is of tiu' niitnre of the power of 
knowing. It beconu'S the ol)jcct of the act of enjoyment, inasmncli as 
altliongh by nature ind(‘])endent, it becomes dependent upon another, 
existing as it docs for fnllilling tln^ object of that oIIkm*. It is dilTerent 
in nature from tlie power of knowing (c.ons,cionsness\ but ])nts on that 
nature by taking it up from another. I'Ik' (‘tcinal conjunction of the 
power of knowing and the caiiacity of Inking known, hronght ahbnt by Ihe 
purpose of existence, is the cause of tin*, avoidable jiain. And so it lias 
been said The c-onjnnction tlun-ewith is tlie cans(‘ ; by giving that np 
is secnri'd the complete remedy of pain, inasmuch as that is found to 
be the cause of the removal of the real thing, the cansiy of pain. As for 
example, the soh*s of the f(‘et possess the (;apacity of bi'ing i)i('rced, and 
the thorn possesses the power of ])ii*rcing. d'ho remedy consists in not 
pntling the foot on the lliorii, or pulling it witli a shoe on. Whoevei* in 
tlie world knows tlu'se three things, secures the remedy and does not 
snlfer the pain caused by tlie prick. Hy what means? Hy-Jn? fiower 
of the thre('-fold knowledge'. 

And bere, too, it is the (\nality of the disturbing motion (rajas) that 
brings about the ]>ain ; and it is the (piality of the I'lsseiict' (saliva) which 
is paiiK'il. Why? Hecansi* the act of jiaiii must live in an object, and 
it can, therefore, live in the Objective Essence alone. Itc^an not live in the 
unchanging aclionh'ss knower of the lii'ld. Ih*canse consciousness 
(Pnrnsa) has the Objective Essence for its field it follows along the lines 
of Ihe phenomena of the Essonco, and when the Objective Essence is 
pained, the Pnrn::a also is iiained by refhjx action. -bS. 

VACItASIMTr8 (JLOSS. 

The avoidable pain h;is IxMMi described. Its onus** is now discussed. * Tlio conjiijic- 
lion of the knower and the knowablo is the canso of the avoidaldo pain.’ 

Now he desci-il'os (he nat uvo of the kiiowtM- The knoNV(*r, The eognitioii by 

eoiijuiiction of the retlection fmin tlie Will^to-know (bnddhi) is tinj snine as tJie reflieetioii 
of conscionsnoss into the XViU-to-know. This is pnssent even in the Pnritsas who are 
indififorent (ndasiiia). 
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Well, but if tills is all, it is the WilMo-kiiow alone that can llins bo visible to him, 
not sound, &c., Avliich arc not thus in contact with him (the Purnsa). For this reason he 
says The knowable consists of all the characteristic's of the Will-to-be.’ By means 
of the passage of the senses the Will-to-be transforms as sound, &c. Sound, &c., thus 
becom<»s the characlerisi ics of < he knowable. This is the moaning. Well, but it is the 
Will-to-be that transforms ns sound, &c., and thereby puts on those appearnneos. As to 
the I’uriisa however, the change takes jdace in him when his relation with the Will-to-be 
is jiercoived. If this relation is not recognized, how can sound, &c., be perceived even 
though they have entered the essence' of the Will-to-be ? The knowable cannot be cog- 
nized without being in contact with the power of consciousin'ss. For this reason he 
sa 3 ^s:— ‘This then, the knowable behaves like, <&c.’ Wo have' discussed in the first 
chapter that the ('ssence of the Will-to-be, being touched by consciousness tak(\s in the 
reflect ion of consin'ousnc'ss on account of its extreme purity, and being thus as it were 
transformed into consciousness cognizes sound, &c., in sec|ii('nce.‘ And it is for this reason, 
that the seer enjoying sound, cKre., prt'seiitod to it by the oss<‘neo of the Will-to-be having 
transformed into sound, &c., biM*omes the master, ajjd the essence of the Will-to-be 
standing to it in that Ndation beconu'S its possession. This is the essence of the Will-to- 
be, which possessed of forms ludiaves as a magnet and becomes a possr^ssioii of tlni Ftirusa, 
who is the lord, as the power of cons(‘ioiisness. Why? Because it becomes the 
objc'ct of tlfe act of cognition in sequence. Tlui cognition in sequence is the experi- 
ence. of the Punisa. This means the action of the Piirusa with the object in view. 
Becoming theobjeid thereof means becoming enjoyable. It is sp*)kert of as his possession, 
because it becomes enjoyalib' liy liim. 

The question again aris('s that the essence of the Will-lo-be being self-illuminated, 
how can it be tin' objmd of <*ognition? For this n'ason he says It is ditTcreiit in natiirt^ 
from, &c.’ Tlie <'ss<‘nc<' of tlu^ Will-to-b<? can be self-illuminating only, if it is in ri'ality of 
the nature of consciousc'iicss. Its nature, however, is dilTeient from that of conscioiism'ss, 
being as it is of tin' iiat urc* of the non-intelligent. It takc'S up the nature of conscious- 
ness by borrowing it from the other. It is for this reason an object of cognition. 

The question now is that inasmuch as anything is said to be dependent upon 
another whjjn soim'thing const it ut iug it ri'sts in that other, the Will-to-lx' cannot be 
dependent ujion t he Piirusa, b(*<*aus(i nothing t hat ’ belongs to llu^ Will-to-be r(»sts upon 
the Purusa, who is by naiur<' indilTerent. It further follows from this that the Piirusa 
can have no action of his own. For this reason the author says; ‘Although indepen- 
dent by nature, it beeoiiu'S de]H*ndeid upon another, &c.’ The purpose of its (‘xisteiico 
being the fiillilmeiit of the object of anof ner, i.c., of the Purus:i, it be.coaies deiiendent 
upon that other, i.c., the Purusa. 

Well then this relation of the power of seeing and the capacity of being seen can 
oitluM* b(? innate or a<*cideiita1. If il be innate, tlien both the related objt'cts must 
always remain as such. The relation cannot ceas«i to exist, because both of them are 
indestructible. The relation being thus impossible of cessation there can never be an 
end of births and deaths. If it be incidental (naimit lika), then because the aflllctioiis, 
the actions and their potencies are the modi flcations of the internal organ, they can 
exist only when the internal organ exists. And the internal organ is brought into 
existence by means of them. Thus c'ach comes to depend for its existence upon the ex- 
istence of the other. Tiiasmncli as rhero can not be this eternity of succession in the 
beginning of creation, the very setting in of evolution thus becomes impossible, and in 
fact iion-oxistent. And so it has been said “ Action is lyonght about by the ‘qualities' 
oven according to those who believe that the Purusa is not the actor. Bat'liow can that 
be brought about ? Karma does not exist then ? Kor is th iro untrue knowledge, nor 
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attachment nor aversion, See, Nor is the mind born then, nor can any mental modifica- 
tions exist at all in the ease of any one.” To remove tliis doulit the author says ‘ The 
eternal conjunction of the power of knowing and the capacity of being known, brought 
about by the purpose of oxistonce, &c.* 

True, Mie relation is not innate ; it is incidental. And although it is thus incidental, 
it has no beginning, because its existence has been caused by an elernal cause. And 
this snccession of afliictions, actions and potencies is eternal. Tn each creation they 
become merged into t ho Prakriti together with the internal organ, and manifest again 
in the beginning of another creation in the same state in which they were before. The? 
illustration has b<>(m immtioned mor<Whan once befor<^ of how certain creatnrcjiof the 
earth are reduced to earth on the cessation of the rains, but come back to life again wiien 
the rains roUirn. 

Nescience is Uio cause of conjnnHion by antecodonec. The fulfilment of the 
object of the Piiriisa is thoVaiise of keeping it on. It is by virtno of that that the conjunc- 
tion lasts. For this reason is it said to have bo<*n caused by the ))iirposc of the Puriiaa. 
“And so it has been said” by Panchasikha Conjunction Avith that * means the con- 
junction witli the \ViU-to-l)e (ibiddliij. It is this conjunction which is the cause of pain. 
By the cessation of that is secnin.'d tlic absolute remedy of pain. It is imjdied that pain 
lives on as long as the conjnn(*tion docs not cease. The author repeats a well kiiowh il- 
Just ration of the same : — ‘ As the soles of tiu? feed., &c.* 

Well hd. t hat be so. But when it is said that the conjunction with the ‘ qualities’ 
is the cause of pain, It becom(»s admitted that the ‘qualities’ are the pain-givers. Further 
the action of the verb ‘ to pain’ does not terminate in the actor alone, like that of the 
verb ‘ Is’ and others of the same class. Ther(Mnnst be anot lnu* object in its case which 
is pained. The Piirns.i can not the ohj<'ct in Avhich this pain may reside, hocausc the, 
Piirusa iMMUg immutable it can not imssc'ss the nature of being alTecUid by the fruit of 
action. Therefore, it being necessary for jiain that there should be something pained, 
we infer its non-existence wJien no object of pain exists, just as we see that no smoke 
exists where there is no lire. For this reason tin* author says:— “And here too the 
quality of essentiality is pained, SeeJ* It is the qualities which are either tlie iiaiu-givors 
or the pained. Of these the Salt va being delicate like the Hoh\s of the fe<‘t, is ])aInod; 
the llajas being sharp is the jiain-giver. . * 

The anther now puls a (|ueslion : Why is it the Saliva alone that is pained ? and 

not the Purusa.” The answc'r is : On account of the action of pain, &c.” 

Well Mien, does not the Pnriisa get pain? And furtlier if it is only the non-intol- 
ligent Sattva that is pained, what loss is thereby <*aiised to ns. For this reason he 
says ‘The Purusa is pained by retlex action.’ 17. 

Sutra 1 8. 







18. The knowahlo’" is of the nature'^ of illumination/ 
activity^ and inertia it consists of the elements" aud the 
powers of sensation,? (at^tion and thought) ; its objects” are 
emancipatioir'' and expericneeh — G9. 
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I ?ra i ^utr: 

f^nimr: q^^n: q ^nt fa ^r n q;fi^ fa^crdqrsi^iDtqrM^);^?: q?:^q?:ifr- 
^{j#s<a^f5TW?if%>«fJrarqi:qa5qsri^T35?raT%T5if^^i3qTfiiq5 avrR^- 
aT g q g [fti a gfti v nqT g»HB^ sPi s qiqt ^i a i aqr ^ g^^Tgg? : ^ift g T^ fq gTsS^mts^- 
ar^«^ar?rqT a^qj^ra^rt: qiRrtvrani^n5Tfl:^Dt5qqq«ifqaf?iw5qr5 aaraaai* 
^«?ia?a i^a^aSmar: aara^is^ai^jT aa^ i i a^-’ 

g ^q r taq>* ^jaariN qf^qw^ t a^^scaai^ atai- 

q^a«5^q qfwFaa fw i qra^raa* a^lfRiq 5 p[€rf.?q aa^ i 
Jrmiqa*fra % aqi^^a jqa^fa i ata fq gga^q aqiaarcqiaiaaTnTqa Jrrnl 
Ja^KJ qaaqraareaaqa*? tc% i g^iT^q;a wic ga «( safer i aarsfesn i aa 
3 fes 3 ^ q^^aaafi: a gcarg^aai^^ aga aferjaiaiRyogq^- 
aaisnffaaaraT^qqarsTsq^aaawqasasgfa ffe i ail^ $tT*nq^^ 3 %^;^ 
fqrr^Ja aaarqV aa 5 ^^ ajq^^^r^ f fe 1 aar a aa: q^raat ar aa- 
aR: ^fefe sqq^^a^ a fe acqiaar Jrr^fe 1 qa asaal# g a rr ^ aaa r sft 
aqfa?^^ a fl[ arqjaar at^fe 1 gar^ gaara^ aftaarraapaarga^a- 
sarat at?? gfe 1 a^a agaiareaferqtgerTqaiaTfafir^rOT g^ aaarsii: gq^s 
' vaitrfqa^rac. ^ fe a?q;a^ Jn^fe 11 ^<: 11 

VYASA. 

Tlie iiahiro of t.lie knowalilo is now descriheil : — ‘ Tlie knowable is 
of tlie nature of, Ae.’ Tlie ([iiality of essentiality (8aUva) is of the nature 
of illumination. Energy (rajas) is of the nature of activity. Inertia is of 
the nature of inactivity. These ‘ qualities’ arc irapahle of being coloured 
iiKU’C or less by proximity to one anotlier. They are ever evolving. They 
have the characteristics of conjunction and separation. Tliey manifest 
forms by each lending support to the others by proximity. None of 
these loses its distinct ixiwer into those of the others, even though each 
may exist as the principal factor of a plienomeiion, witli the others as 
subsidiary thereto. Tliey take to the lines of different manifestations 
of power in objects of the same or of dilTerent classes. When any one 
of them is the x^rincii^al factor of any phenomenon, the others show their 
Ijresence in close contai^t. Their existence as subsidiary eneigies of the 
principal factor is inferred by their distinct and indepciulent function- 
ing, even though it be. as subsidiary qualities. Their i^owers come into 
manifestation by virtue of the objects of the lhiru>a liaving to be 
fulfilled. They bring about the fulfilment hf mere proximity, acting 
in the same way as lodestone. They follow along the line of the 
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manifestation of one of them independently of any disposing cause. They 
are called by the name of Pi*ad liana (primordial matteiO. This is styled ' 
the knowable. Tliis it is that consists of the elements and tlie powers 
of action, sensation and thought. It evolves as the elements, the subtle 
and the gross prithvi, &c. Similarly does it evolve as the powers of sen- 
sation, action and thought, the subtle and gross auditory and other 
powers. x\nd this evolution is not juirposeless, beginning as it does 
with a set purpose before it. The object of the “ knowable” is of course 
the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, experience and emancipation. 
Of these, experience consists in obtaining the knowledge of the nature of 
the desirable and undesirable phenomena of the qualities; which know- 
ledge, however, does not recognize them as only the modifications of the 
qualities. Emancipation is the ascertainment of the nature of the enjoyer, 
the Purusa. Heyond the knowledge of these two there is no wisdom. 
And so it has been said : — “ And this one, however, having come to know 
the three ‘ qualities’ to bo tlie actors and the fourth Purusa to be the 
actionloss knpwcr of their action, and knowing also the outjiutsof the 
qualities, not yet*^known, that arc being presented to the I'urusa, who is 
of the same and not j^et of the same class with thpm, no longer suspects 
the existence of any other wisdom.’’ 

Well, but how can either experience or emancipation, which being 
both of them the works of the Will-to-be live in the Will-to-be alone, be 
predicated of the Purusa? As victory and dideat existing in the soldiers 
arc predicated of their master, because it is ho who enjoys the fruit 
thereof, so arc boiidag(3 and freedian existing in the Will^tVi-be alone 
predicated of tlie Puru>a, because ho is tlie enjoyi'rMif their fruit. It is 
of the Will-to-be alone that the bondage exists until the object of the 
Purusa is fulfilled ; and it is the fulfilment of the object that is emanci- 
pation (Mtik^a). Similarly have perception, ndention, judgment, rejection, 
knowledge of realities and the distinction of unrealiti(’s their existence 
fastened on to the Purusa although they have their existence in the Will- 
to-be, because ho is the enjoym* of their fruit. — tiO. 

VAOHASPATrS (SLOSS. 

The presentation of <)))j<M!tivit y is tin* caiisn of pain, and that has been desrnbod 
before. The author now describes the kiiowable ‘ Tln^ knowable is of the nature of 
illuniiiiatioii, &c.’ It is a (piantinn of essence (Sattva) as luminosity that is coloured by 
a quantum of inertia (tamas) as weakness and liy a quantum of disturbing energ^^ 
(rajas) as pain. Similarly may this be illustrat'd in the? case of existences in whicJi rajas, 
&c., prevail. It is this that is jiitendod to be said by, 

* These qualities ar«* c tpable of being; coloiirc'd more or less by proximity to one 
another.’ 
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They h«ave the char<acteri8Ues of conjunction and Reparation ‘ with and from the 
Puptisa.* Ar it is said in tlio Veda : — * One niiboru is there who is red, wliite and black ; 
she p^oes on giving birth to many similar children. One unborn Purnsa follows her en- 

* * j 

joying ; another unborn ( Purnsa) gives her up, having enjoyed all her onjoyables.’ (Svota- 
svatara Up.) 

It is said of them that they manifest forms, by lending support to one another, inas- 
much as it is thus tliat the prithvt and other tattvna are evolved. Grjint that. But inas- 
much as Disturbing Energy (rajas) and Inertia (tamas) subserve tho quality of Essenti- 
ality (s-.ittva), when the latter liriiigs about the production of the quiescent notion (^'anta 
pratyaya), they too are tlie causes of tho production and must as such ])oss(^ss (ho virtues 
(that bring about the production). Such being thf! case, the same quiescent notion 
must bo manifest even when t he rajas and the tamas are tlie principal factors as is mani- 
fested in the case of the (piality of Essentiality being the principal factor, and not tho 
disturbed and forgetful notions. For t his reason the author says : — ‘ None of these loses 
its distinct power into thos(‘ of the otlnirs, even though each may exist as t he principal 
factor of a phenomenon, with others as subservient thereto.* It may be that rajas and 
tamas exist as subservient factors when the quiescent notion Itas to be menifest<*d, but 
t heir energies are not merged into that of the otlu'r. The fact that the energies are not 
intM'ged is to he inferred from the fact of the effects thereof not disappearing into each 
other. Tnasnfuch as tlie quiescent, disturbed and forgetful effects are found along with 
the intensined manifestation of the several ‘ qualities,’ not being merged into the others, 
it is proved that tho separate qualities ofiJt heir energies are not destroyerd by conjunc- 
tion. 

Let that be granted. But if tliese energies are separate from one anqther and can- 
not be merged into the others, then it cannot be said of the ‘([ualities that thej can 
come together with tho object of hriiigiiig about a single effect. Different energies are 
never found coming together to bring about a single effect. It never happens that 
thread, earth and straw should come together to produce a jar and such other things. To 
this he says in answer They take to tho lines of different manifestations of power 
in objects of the samc^ and of differemt classes.’ Although the power of forming the mate- 
rial cause exists with reference to olijccts of the same class only and not with respect 

to others, thfft^ower of helping the cause to manifest as a iiarticular efft^ct does certainly 
exist in objects of different classes also. As to a cloth, straw does not possess tlm power 
of even helping the material cause in tlie manifestation thereof. It, therefore, cannot 
eome together with thread to bring about a cloth. They are spoken of as taking to tho 
lines of different enerj^'s in objects of the'same and different elassivs, because it is their 
nat lire to do so. 

* At the time of their being the principal factors —When a divine body has to lie 

generated, the quality of osscutiality iK'ooinos Hie priiicipal fiictor, and Hie qualities of 
distiirliing energy (rajas) and inertia (lamas) are. snliservienl. It is for this reason that 
these qualities show their anleeodent eloseiu‘,ss at the lime of their not heing the princl- 
jml factors, i.r., their m.i.lilleatioas'^lend towards tho inniediate manifostatioii of tho 
intended effects. 

Tho words ‘ prineipal faetors’ aro intondi'd chiefly to signify the state of being. As 
ill the aphorism of Panini,* The dual and the singular in ease of two and one,* the mean- 
ing is that in ease of duality and unity, the dual an I singular are to iio used; for wore it 

not so, tho words used would lie ‘ twos ’ and ‘ ones * ,iii the plural niimher). 

Well, but tho question arises, that ill the case of their being the principal factors of 

any plieiiomonon it is possible to posit their existence Ih'CWsd they are then in manifesta- 

thin; not so however wiiM they ar.' not ill maiiifcstatiou. NYhat reason is then there to 
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Biipposo that they do exist, when they are not in inaiiitestation ? For this reason lio 
says — * Their existence as siibsorvieiit onorgies, &c,’ Even though they are not in mani- 
festation, yet their existence as substances subserving the principal factor bj" htdping 
it to bring about a particular effect is inferred liy their functioning aione, inasmuch as 
tliey do not possess the ])owor of discriminating intelligently, the one from the other, and 
have the capacity of causing effect by coming together. They are, therefore, thus 
dose ri lied. 

Well but granting that the qualities have the power of bringing about the manifesta- 
tion of effects by coming together, how is it that they do bring about the effects. It is 
not necessary that wlioever has the power must use it also. To show that tliis power 
does not stop in its action of causing the manifestation of effects, he says * Their powers 
come into manifestation by virtue, &c.* The meaning is that the ‘qualities* cease to act 
only \vhen all the objects of the Purusa have been fulfilled. It is only then that they do 
not produce effects. 

The question arises that inasmuch as the qualities do not confer any benefit upon 
the Purusa, how can it be said that the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa sets them 
into action. For this reason he says:—* They bring about the fulfilment by mere 
proximity.* 

Tint the question arises that virtue and vice being the evident disposing causes of 
the action of the * qualities * why is it said that tludr powers come into manifestation by 
virtue of the objects of the Purusa having to be fulfilled ? In answer to this ho says: — 

‘ They follow infthe Imc of the manifestation of one of them, &c.* WMiichever of the 
three, whether the Sattva, the llajas or the Tanias functions as the prineijial factor 
to manifest its effect, the others follow along its line withoiijb the existence of a disposing 
cause in the shape of virtue and vice. The same will be said : - 

“ No disposing cause sets t he Prakrit is in motion; it removes the obstacles only, 
like the husbandman.’*— 3.28. 

“ These qualities ” arc called bj" the name of Pradhana — this is the construction. 
They are called by ihe name of Pradhana, derived as the word is from the root ^DllA ‘ to 
maintain,’ meaning thos(' by which the whole world is maintaincHl. This is called ‘the 
knowable.* 

Having thus described the nature of the «|ualitios, now the author dc'seribes their 
effects : — * This it is that consists, \Vhen it is jiroved that the effects exist in reality, 
it is a|)parent that everything evolv<*s according to its own naturi*. Now he exidains 
how it is of the nature of the elements and the powers of sensation, iVrc. ‘It evolves as 
the elements, t^c.’ Now he introduces the portion of the aphorism, ‘Its objects are ex- 
perience and emancipation.’ And this evolution is not purposeless, inasmuch as it sets 
ill with a fixed purpose before it. 

The author explains experience (bhoga' : ‘ Of these, experience, &c.’ Pleasure and 

pain are the phenomena of the >Yi 11-to-be which is of the nature of the three qualities. 
It is the Will-to-bc that modiri(\s as these. Experience, however, does not consist indeter- 
inining their nature as qualities. For this reason ho says :--* Which knowledge, however 
does not recognize thorn as only modifications of the qualities.’ This has often been 
discussed. 

The author explains emancipation. ‘ The ascertainment of the nature of the enjoyer.’ 
The radical meaning is that by which it is separ.itod from something (Apa vyij, varga). 

Now he explains the non-existence of any other purpose :—* Beyond the knowledge 
of these two th< 3 re is no oth r wisdom.’ And so it has been said by PailchasTklia :— * And 
this one however, &c.’ 
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The question now arises that experience and einancipaiion lioiiig l)oth the inodiiica- 
tions of the Will-to-he and as siicli heaving tlieii* lieing in the Wjll-to-i)e, how is it that they 
are predicated of the Piiriisa, who is not their cause and in whom they do not live? For 
this reason he says Well blit how can either, &c.’‘ It lias l>oeu said that the Pnrusa 
is the enjoyor, and the subject will be discussed furthei* besides. Tn reality, howi»ver, 
it is by the Will-to-be alone that tho object of tiu' Purusa is fulfil l(*d. It is by this des- 
cription of tho ualaire of the relationship of the Purusa to cxperiencii and emancipation, 
that, the nature of th.^ relationship of the Purusa to ]K5rcioption. tS:c., should also bo known. 
Put of these ))erception is tho knowledge of an obji'ct such as it is. The memory there- 
of is retention. Judgment consists in discovering the particiihir dilTeriMilia* of the percepts. 
Ktqection means the removal by reasoning of the untrue facts that have entered the mind. 
The knowledge of realities consists in coming to a conclnsioii liy judgment .,and rejection. 
The knowledge of the things to be rcj<M5t(Hl and accepted, preci'ded by (he knowledge of 
the realities, is the distinguishing of the unrealities. 18. 


Sutra 19. 



11), Tlic tS))Ociulize<l,‘ 11 k‘ U ns])0ci:ili/0(1,- ihe Uiidif- 
foreiitiatod plieiioirioiial' and tho iiouinoiial'’’ aro llie stages' 
of “the qualities. — 70. 

T.wf53[?nh!! i ^l^5!l^lr^cfT»*TfW5TT?WjWl5E?lT- 

1 qirra^qRT^^r crf^qwq^RIT 

. qi^ q? 5 !|T?qfqqWTq qquf qfq^- 

qf*5i I qq ^ifqiqs qftqnql’ ^T%|,qftqFrq il^ 1 

wqr q qjrtqr qq#r^ 1 q q^j 

^qr^qt«Bu:?B qqcrrfH 1 qr^ jqqr^^^^rfqqTRqTq^ 1 qqrqit cqqqqf^^tqT- 
iBiqi^ U^qr^qt q?[^ qqf^ 1 ^ qqqtqjfiiqqqqTq% 1 

3pDtq3 ^wr&taqrf^rql’ q qqreqqq Mtqsnq*^ 1 qr^RfiitqiqtqTqTqqqiqr- 

qqqqlfiTa*w5q^'tl^3iqqTqTq«r^ i[q qqiqqT^n# 1 

jufe I qasqr?^ 1 q^s?q ftwq »nq 1 qqikq qmq^^f^Sfnii q^qqw^r- 
qrf^t^ I ?ni: qqiraw qq q?^f^’ qtutq- 

^fql: I q«n qqiq^fSsa*^^ qfiiqiTTWqf^raqR^. 1 qtiT 

a^l^qrhn ^qrPi ^rf^?pq 1 q’qT^ S^c^qw qic 
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This is ('oniposod for tlu> purpose of ascertaining the differences of 
nature shown by ‘ the (pnilities ’ which constitute the ‘ knovvable.’ The 
Specialized, the lJ»ispocialized, tbe Undifferentiated Phenomenal and the 
Nonmenal are the stages of ‘ the qualities.* 

Here the elements known as Akasa (elher), Vayii (Invisible gas), 
Tejas (Steam or visible gas), Apas diqnid) and Pritlivi (solid) are the 
specialized modifications of the unspecialized soniferous, tangiferoiis, 
lumniferous, gustiferous and odoriferous measures thereof (the tanmatras, 
the subtle elements)* 

Similarly are the powers of sensation (hearing, touch, sight, taste 
and smell), the powers of action (speech, grasp,, position, excretion and 
generation), the eleventh Manas, which has all these as its sphere, the 
specialized modifications of the unspecialized modification of the principle 
of egoism. Thus sixteen-fold is the specialized modification of the (inali- 
ties. Six are the nnspeeialized modifications and these are the soniferous, 
the tangiferoiis, tli(‘ lumniferous, the gustifm’o'iis and the odoriferous 
‘ultiinates’ the tanmatras. 41iese five unspecialized modifications, tlie 
soniferous and the others, possess respectively one, two, throe, four, and 
five of the qualities of sound, Ac. The sixth unsjiecialized modification 
is the Ihire Egoism. 

These six are tlie unspocializod mod ificrat ions of Pure Pe-ness, the 
(ircat Principle, the AlahA. Alma. This (Ireat llcaVity is* the I'oidifforcnt- 
iated Phenonienal Stage heyond the llnspecialis(?d. In the Clreat Ih’inciple 
of Ihirc He-ness do tliesi^ live and grow up to their highest capacity. On 
involution they pass back into that slate of Ihiri' He-ness, the groat princi- 
ple ; and thence they pass into the state whicli neither IS, nor yet IS • 
NOT, that in which it exists and yet does not ; that which is Iteal, the 
T.inmanifested, the noumenon, the background of all. This is their- 
undifferentiated ])henonienal modification; and that whicli ' neither T 
nor yet IS NO'F, is the nonmenal modification. The objects of tlVo’. 
Purusa are no cause of the nonmenal state. That is to say, the fulfilmejit 
of the objects of the Purusa does not act as the cause manifestation with* 
reference to the nonmenal state, in the beginning. The fulfilment ', of the 
objects of tbe Jbinisa is not, tlicrefore, tbe reason of the existence of the 
cause. For the reason tlni<: it is not brought into existence by the Piiwisa’s 
objects, it is said to bo eternal. As to tbe three specialised states, the 
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fulfilment of the objects of the Pnrnsa becomes the cause of their mani- 
festation in the beginning. And because the objects of the PuVusa 
become tlie cause of their manifestation, they are said to be nou-otcrnal. 
The ‘qualities,' however, follow up all these characteristics. They are, 
therefore, neither born nor disappear at each stage. They only ai)pear as 
it jvere possessed of the characteristics of birth and death, because their 
individual phenomena in which they of course are i)resent, are possessed 
of the characteristics of dissolntioji and birth with rerercncc to their past 
and present, t^c. As (when we say) “ Devadatta lias becomes ])()or,'’ Why? 
IJecause all his cattle are (load. Tlicj deatli of Iiis cattle lias caused his 
poverty and not tlie destruction of his own substance. This is an analo- 
gous conception. 

The UndilTercn tinted phenomenal (Lifiga) is the next after the Nou- 
inenal (Alifiga). It exists therein, as the same subsiatuie, and is distingui- 
shed from that, because the law of the order of appearance is inviolable. 

Simirarl}^, ihe six unspccialised inodilications have their being 
in the imdiireronliated plionoinenal and are dislingiiished from that by the 
order of evolution being inviolable. 

Similarly arc tlie chnnents and tlio jiowers of sensalion having their 
being in tliexse uiispecializcd modi/icati»)Ms, distinguished from them. 
And it has been said l)ofore that there is no otiun* lattva appearing in suc- 
cession after the spe(!Udi/A3(l nuKlilieatkins. 1'hcir inodilications consist of 
the characteristic (^dharina) tin’ secondary (luality (lak^ana) and condition 
(avastha, accident). They will be described. --- 70 . 

VACUASCATrS (iLOSS. 

It is for asocrtaiiiinf:; the dilTei’ent niodirications'of ‘ the qualities’ that so t*' niako 
iq) the knowable that this is composed : — 

“The specialized, the iiiispecialized, the uiidiiTereiitiated i»hcnomenal and the noii- 
ineiial are the staj^es of the qualities.” 

“ Tlie specialized ” ’.- The misj)ceialized niodiiications are tluisc that are free from 
the specialities which may be described as the quiescent, the disturbed and tlie for^^etful. 
The specialized moditicatioiis arc their outcomes only. They do not evolve fiirtlu^r 
■ ^attyas. 

^ • lib describes them : Here the elements fouiid, &c.” They are enunu'rated hero 

In .the order of their manifestation. 

The powers of sensation and thought are the sjiccialized modi Ilea tions of the unspe- 
c^iUzcd principle of egoism, with the quality of essentiality (sattva) as the principal 
lector. The powers of action arc the modiftcations of the rajasic form of that principle. 

' ’‘The Manas is of the nature of both and should b.'. considered as posse.ssi.ig both of these 
as the principal factors. Here the five taiiiiiatras are ihe clTei'ts of the Will-to-be (bud- 
dhijr because they are tlu^ uiispecializcd modilh-ations, just like* tlie principle of egoism. 
Non-specialization consists in being the cause of further n^odi float ion.s. 

Having eiiumo rated thetanmatras and the principle of egoi.s:n as the unspecialized 
modi fl cations, now he enumerates the specialized : — * This is the .sixlcciilold, &c.* Then he 
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ciiiiiiicrutes the iipsfKJciiilized : — “.Six, etc*.” N(».xfc he illustrates by putting them to- 
gctlicfr And these ;i re, &(.*.” Thc^ latter is in each ctase qua I i lied by the former. The 
‘siiioll vibration ’ lias by nature; live secondary qualitic'S. The taste viliration has by 
nature four ; the' linnniferoiis three*, the tangiferoiis two, and the soniferous has but one 
secondary quality, namely the sound. 

Wedl of what are* tJieise^ six modilie^atitms or e*lTe;e;ts ? lie says : They are* the^ modi- 
fications of PKItB 1>B-.\KSS.” That which is capable of luHiniiig the objects of the 
PurusalS. Us state is signilied by HK-NBSS. J’ure means limited by that alone\ This 
is the(ire;at Principle*, the Alahattattva. T he* me*aning is that whatever of work is th(*re 
for fulfilling the objeeds of the; Piirusa, wliother it appe*ars in the shape of the enjoyables 
of sound, &c,, or in the shape; of the discrimination of the; (list ine*t ion between the; J*urusa 
and Sattva (e*onsciousness and the; Kssence of C)bjc*ctive; matter), a!I has its enel in the; 
Great Principle of the ^Vill-lo-b(*. This is dc*scribe;d as tin; Atina, with the; object of deny- 
ing its smallness by showing that it. const itnte*s tin; very jiat lire*, I In* ve*ry lK*ing of ail 
nmdifications. This is the iirst moditication of tin* Prakriti. It is a r(*al modilication, not 
a mere; unfolelment the‘r(*of. 

“ lleye^nd the nndiffere'nl iate'el ’* nu'ans tliviele'el olT frc’mi it in time; with red'erc'iice to 
the; otlu'r objc'cts whi(*h arc* n<*arc‘r to it in time, <.c., tin; nnspeeializeel. This is the ^Sialia- 
tattva, the (Vrc'at Principle; of the undilTcrentiated Pln'nonn*nal. In that Great Principle 
of Pure; Jie-iiess li>cs the* ele*termining c*nergy of all furtln;r pln*no:nenarmodi!icatie)ns, 
that is the iiiispi*<;ializetl plienoMiona, bocAUse it is proved that tln*y possess the (*apacily 
of effe'e;ting the^fuKllment of t he <d)jc*<*ts of the; Pnrusa, posse*sse*d as thc'y are of real 
existence. There; they grow to their highest ca|)ae;ity of growl h, i.c., re*ach that, slate. 
As to the modilications in siie.*e5ession of the spe'cializeel modilical ions of the unspecialized 
one;s, these furthe*r modifications are characteristic; secondary c|ualily and condition. 
This is the end of their growth, he., of lhc;ir furthe;r moditic;ations. 

Having thus elesc.ribed the; order of e;volu(ion, now he? dese;ribe*s the orde*r of involu- 
tion. Tnvedution me*aus passing into latency into the ante'codont me)diflcation, the deter- 
mining cause of its existence, its Atma (se*lf). The IJnspe;ci!)lizeel modilic*.ations 
into whieih the Specializes! ones have; alrc'ady bee;ome Iatc*nt, pass back in their turn into 
the^ Pure |]e-ne;ss, the; Gre;at Mahattattva. Thence the llnspc;eializeel moditications along 
with their Mahat modilication pass back inlo I he; llnmanifeste;d. It is callc*d Alihga, the 
Noumcna], because bc\voiid this do the phenomena j)ass into latency. This is the final 
state of latency of the; phc;nomenal world. “ That which neither IS nor ye;t IS NOT " is 
a description of this state;. Its cxislence e;oiisists in its possessing the; capacity of 
effecting tlic fuHilment of tiie olqocts of the* Piirusa. Non-existc'iice means want of capa- 
city to be taken into ae;coiMit, to forct; itsi;lf upon atteiitiem. it is so described, as being 
beyond both these states of e\ist(*ne3e* and non-existence. This is Ibe ine*aning. The 
state of theeeinipoiso of the thpe;c; qualitie;s of Kssene*e, Inertia, and Knergy is nowhere 
of use in fullilling the objects of ilie* Ihini.sa. it, I herefore, does not exist as such. On the 

other hand, it docs not admit of b(;ing reje*cted as iu)ii-(*xistent, like the lotus of the sky. 

It is, therefore, not non-(;xistent. 

Grant that. lJut the principles of .Mahal, iV., exist as .such in 1 he state .*f the 
nnniauifested also, beciiiisi* nothing that exists can bo destroyed ; and if it is destroyed it 
can not be born again, becan.se iiotliing I hat does not exist can be I)orn. It follows, there- 
fore, that the pr’iiciples of .Mahat, &c., exiting in llio state of the uiimanifested, that state 
also can effect the fuHilment of the objects of the Pnrusa. How I hen can it be said 
that the uiimanifested is not poss(;ssed of existence ? Kor this reason ho says : TJiat 
ill which ic exists and yet does Smt exist.’ Tin’s means that the cause e.xists in that state 
blit not tin; effect as such. Altliougli the effect exisis in the cause in iJosae, yet it is 
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incapable of performing its function of fulfilling the object of the Piirusa. It is, thereforo, 
said to be non-existent as such. 

Further he says that this cause is not of the nature of a hare’s horn : — “ That which 
is real (not asat, non-existent).” It is iieyond the state of non-existence, that is of tlie 
oxistonco of the effect only as such. If it were like that, then it would be like the lotus 
of the sky and no effect would follow from that. 

Having described what takes place in the Vase of every manifestation, now he 
summarizes This is their undifferentiated, &c.’ ‘This* refers to what has gone im- 
mediately before. The states of existence from the imdifferentiatt'd Phenomenal down- 
wards are impermanent, because they have been brought into manifestation by virtue 
of the objf»ets of the Piirusa having to bc» fultilled. The noumenon, however, is permanent, 
because it has not been lironght into being by the objecfts of the Pnrusa. The author 
describes the cause : — ‘ The objects of the Pnrusa are no cause, &c.' 

How is it, however, that the objc^cts of the Pnrusa an* no cause ? He says : — ‘ That 
is to say, &c.’ Hy using the words, ‘ does not act as the cause,’ he indicates the know- 
IcMlge of the nature of the principle under discussion. Tliis is the meaning. The fulfil- 
ment of the objects of the Purusa may bti understood to b<^ the cansci with reference to 
the iioumenal state, if that state bring about tin* enj»\vnu*!it of sound, &c., or manifest 
the discrimination of the distinction bctwi'on consciousness and Objective Existence. 
If, however, it did that tlien^ would l>e no eciiiipoise. For this reason the objects of the 
Purnsa are not understood td bo the cause of the noimumal state. H(*nce the fulfilment 
of the objects of the Pnrusa is not the cause of the noumonal stale. This he sum- 
marizes For the reason that it is not brought into existence*, &o.^ The word ITI in 
the tc'xt means “for the reason that.” He descrilM*s non-eternity: “As the throe 
states, I. c., the niidiffere'iitiated phenomenal, the unspocialized and the specialized.” 

Having described the nature of the stages, now ho describes the nature of the ‘ quali- 
ties *:-* The (pialiti<*s, however, Ate.’ Then he gives an illustration As for example, 
Devadatta becomes poor.’ 

The meaning is that wdien the entirely diffenmt phenomena of the ris<», increase 
and deereas^?^^<Lhis bovine wealth cause the rise aiul fall of Devadatta to be inferred, 
what need then bo said of the appoiiraiico and disappearance of individual phenomena 
wliich although different from the “(lualiftcd ” themsolves, arc yet of their very nature 
and not altogetiier different from them. 

The question now is whether the order of manifestation is altorable. The answer 
is, ‘ It is not.’ ‘The undifferentiated idienomenal is the next after, &c.’ The seeds 

of Nyagrodha are not certainly callable of putting forth at once the full-grown, <Hiickly 
set tree of Nyagrodha capable of protecting from the tierce heat of the sun with the 
thick setting of its leaves, twigs, branches and body. The tree conics out only gradually 
in the ordered appearance of shoots, leaves, body and branches, brought al3nnt by 
contact with earth, water and lu'at. Here too must, therefore. In* established an order 
of appearance proved to exist both by reason and authority. 

How have the elements and the powers of sensation and action their origin in the 
iinspecialized modiacations? It has been said before in the Commentary to this very 
aphorism. 

Now ho says why the further modification of the specialized modifleations into 
other principles has not boon spoken of. ‘There is no other app(5arance in succession 
after, &c.’ Are the specialized modifleations then quite uii^'hangcable ? If so they must 
bo permanent. Fop this reason he says Their modifications consist of the charac^ 
teristic, 
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SOtra 20. 

sRiraigqw: iisioii 

20. The seer' is consciousness^ only ; ' even though® 
pure/ he cognizes ideas' Iw imitation.® — 71. 

a rr iHiW jr«: i jtw ^fitwrsr: g- 

JRiTOTgq^: I gftww i 

^ I 5f I 

i 5 5CT??iF«ifNirftTc^ i 
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mi sfc?r*i rwgqF^iw ci^wTf«r a<; i w q> ^;^ sT??ra*rra^ i 

<rof%RKH I vqf^rRi^y fg wf^ q^ Fg u r ^ qftiurfiFi^ si^5i^- 

^ I sim%ciRr>wg^m<iT f^f^^gwnrrsRrar 3- 

%f fTRfr^ft^rr^R^ 11 11 

vvAsa. 



The kiiowable lias boon describod. Discussion is now bo^^iiii with 
the object of describing and ascertaining tlic nature (d tlio seer (knower'i. 
‘The seer is consclonsness only : even tliongli pur.', lie cognizes idf'as by 
imitation.' 

‘ (!oncionsness only ’ : 'JMiis means that he is nothing other than 
the power of becoming conscious ; that is t(^ say, he is not touched by the 
qualities. This Ihirnsa cognizes the Will-to-bo by reflex action. He is 
neither quite similar nor quite dissimilar to tlie Will-to-be (Rnddlii). 
‘ He is not quite similar.’ Why ? The Will-to-bo having for its sphere 
of action objects known, and not yet known, is of course changeful. 
The changefulness is shown by its objec^ts, such as the cow and the 
jar &e., being both known and unknown. The fact, however, that the 
sphere of consciousness is always the Kvoum, renders it plain that con- 
sciousness is not changeful. TIow ? It never happens that the Will-to- 
know becomes the sphere of consciousness both when it takes in some 
notion and when it does not. Hence it is proved that the Known is 
always the sphere of the Purusa. Thence the unchangeability of the 
Puru^a is shown, Further the Will-to-be exists to fulfil another’s object. 
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bringing as it does more than one phenomena together into itself, for 
the purpose of presenting them to the Purinra. The Punisa, however, 
has his own object before it. 

Besides the Will-to-be is the underlying determinative energy of 
all objective phenomena, and is as such of the nature of the qualities. 

It is, therefore, non-intelligent. The ruru:a, however, is tlie seer of the 
qualities by proximity. For tliese reasons he is not similar. 

Well then let him be dissimilar. To meet this he saj^s : — ‘He is * 
not quite dissimilar.* Why ? ‘ Even though pure, he sees the ideas 
after they have come into the mind.’ Inasmuch as the Puru^a cognizes 
the ideas as the Will-to-be seized of consciousness is transfoi ined into 
them, he appears by the act of cognition to be as it were the very self 
of the Will-to-be, although in reality lie is not so. As it has been 
said ‘ The power of the enjoyer is certainly uncluingcable, and it does 
not run alter every object. In conn(?ction with a changeful object 
it looks as»it were being transl'errefl to every object, and imitates its 
modifications.’ 

And when that inodilication ol the \\ ill-to-be a^sunies tlie form 
of consciousness by which it is coloured, it imitates it and looks as 
if it were a manifestation of consciousness uncjualilied by the modifica- 
tions of the Will-to-b(\ It is accordingly so spoken of.— 71. 

vachascativs gloss. 

TJie kiiowiiblc lias bcoii clcs(iribcd ; tlic <iiseussb>n for tho asccrtainmnit of the 
mitiiro of the seer is ii«)\v begun : The seer is eoiisciousness alone ; even though pure, 
bo oogiiizes ideas by iiiiitatioii.’ He explains it : Consciousness alone, not touched by 
modifying cHaTacteristics.’ By this tlie object of using tlie word only or alone is shown. 

Well if it be so, if the power of the seer be free from all the attributes of sound, &e., 
they would not be known. Nothing that is not touched by the act of seeing, can be 
knowaldo. For this reason he says ; ‘That I’urusa, &e.’ The passing of the reflection 
of the Ihirusa into the mirror of the WiU-to-he is the knowing of the Will-to-be by the 
Puriusa by refle.x action. It is thus that sound and loucli, i^tc., art* known by the Will-to- 
be which has received into itself the reflection of the Purusa. And it is thus that they 
become the kuowable. 

Well if this be so, why should not consciousness and the Will-to-be be considered 
to be really one in nature? What is the use of this iH5flection of the Purusa into 
the Will-to-be ? For this reason ho says: --‘He is not similar to the Will-to-l)e.’ In- 
asmuch as ill the case of dissimilarity it would be dillicult to accotiiil for reflection, 
it is further said : Nor is ho quite dissimilar.' Of these he denies similarity : He 
is not quite similar, &c.' Then asks he the question Why ?’ He gives the. answer 
with grounds The Will-to-be liaving for the sphere of its action, &c.' Inasmuch as 
the Wili-to-be is changeful it is dissimilar. When it assnnies the shapes of sound, &c., 
then its sphere becomes instinct with sound, &c., and thus becomes known. If it has not 
taken up the forms of sound, &c., then they reinaiiii unkiu^n. Hence the Will-to-be w^hich 
takes up the forms of sound &c., then they remain unknown. Hence the Will-to-be whick 
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takes up the forms of sounds, &c., only sonietiines, is changeful. And the statement is so, 
made,: — * The Will-to-be is changeful because it is the sphere of both the known and the 
yet unknown, like the sense of hearing, &c.* 

As to tho dissimilarity of the Piirusa with the Will-to-bo, it is proved by the op- 
posite reasoning : — ‘ Tho fact, however, that the spliere of consciousness is always tho ' 
known, &c.' 

Well but if tho known is always tho sphere of tho puriisa, then he can never be 
absolutely free (kcvail). With this in view he |)uts the question ; ‘How?’ TJic answer 
is : — *lt never happens that the Will-lo-be bocMUiics &c.* 

Inasmuch as it is [lossiblo that in the state of the restraint of mental faculties, 
the Will-to-be and the absence of actual cognition might co-exist it is said with tho 
object of indicating contrariet y : because', the sphere of consciousness both wlien &c.* 

The first copulative signifies that the Will-to-bo must be the sphere and the other 
shows the contrary state. The statement of the reasoning will stand thus : -The Puriisa 
never changes, because he is the constant factor in the phenomena of knowledge, in tho 
outgoing mental state and the state of the Cognitive trance. TJiat wJiich is changeful 
can not be the constant factor in the phenomena of knowledge, as the power of hearing, 
&c. This inference is by the canon of difference. 

He mentions anotiu'.r contrary characteristic also: — ‘ Tho Will-to-be fullllUng as it 
dot's the objects of the', Puriisa liy iiieaiis of the residua of the atllictions ani actions and 
tho olijccts and powers of sensation, tKce., coming togetlit'r into it, exists for the purpose 
of another.’ Hie statement of the reasoning is thus : -The Will-to-be I'xists for the 
purpose of anotlier, because its work is fulfilled by bringing together into itself various 
objects siu*h as beds, scats and toilet powders, &c. 

He says that the Puriisa is not like that: — ‘The Puriisa, however, lias its own 
object before it.’ All is made for the Piirusa. Tho Puriisa is not designed for any other. 
This is the moaning. 

He states another contrary characteristic : ‘ Boca use the Will-to-lM' is the underly- 
ing characteristic, &c.’ Tho Will-to-bo determines tho nature of all objeuds, as it is being 
transformed into their respective forms. Further, all these are the modilications of 1 ho 
three (|iialities of Ksseiico, Energy and Inertia. For this reason tho Will-to-bc is proved 
to possess the three ((iialities by nature. He says that tho Purusa is lUTT' such.’ * Tho 
Puriisa, however, is the soer, cHcc.’ The moaning is (hat ho sees by rellootion into it, not 
by being transformed into the forms of the objects (like the Will-to-be). He summarizes : 

‘ For these reasons, cS:c.’ The result of the reasoning being that ho must bo dissimilar, it 
is added that he is not altogetln'r dissimilar. Why? Hocaiisiv (having bec'ii reflcct(?d 
into the mind) ho sees the ideas by imitat iiig the modilications of tho Will-to-be. The 
way in which this happens, has been described in tho aphorism: “ Identification with 
modifications elsewhere.” -1. 4. 

So also has it been said by Panchasikha Tho pfiwer of the know^^^ is certainly 
uiicliangcablo. The power of the kiiower means tho self (atma). And although for this 
very reason it doos not in roatity change with the modilleations of the Will-to-be, it as it 
were follows the modi Ih-at ions of the Wiil-to-be, resting as it doos in each object that 
comes into the changeful mind. 

The question arises, How is it that it looks as it avcpo running after every object, 
although it, as a matter of fact, does not do so ? Further how doos it follow the modl- 
ftcations of the mind, when it does not modify itself ? For this reason ho says Inas- 
much as the Purusa cognizes, &c.’ 

“Seized of consciousness” «. -This means having been coloured by contiguity. What- 
ever form the Wili-to-be is transformed into, is as such coloured by consciousness. Tho 
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Will-to-be said to bo ‘ seized of consciousness* when each transformation of it is as 
such coloured by consciousness. This is the meaning. Although the moon is jiot as 
a matter of fact transferred into pure water, y<^t inasmiu'h as its reflection passes into 
Avator, it is as it were transferred into it. 8o also, the power of cons(‘iousness, although 
not actually transfern^l into the Iliiddhi, yet it is, as it wore, transferred into it, because 
it is reflected into it. I5y that fact <;onscioiisness becomes, as it were, of the A'cry nature 
of the Will-to-be. It accordingly follows the iiiodiflcatioiis of the Will-to-be. This ex- 
plains the Avords ‘ by imitation.* It is said it cognizes by imitation as it cognizes by 
following the modifications of the Will-to-be.- 20. 

Sutra 2 1. 

21. For liis^ |Hir|)Osc“ only^ is tlic being-"’ of the 
‘ kiiowublc’.^ — 72. 

i nro? mat jt g 

II II 

vyasa. 

Tlio kiiowablc comes out as the ohjoi^t of tlic Purii.^cT aiipearing as 
nil act of consciousness. For his purpose only, tlicrcfoiv, is the being 
of the knowiiblc. Tlie meaning is that it possesses the nature it does, 
lor that purpose Its nature, however, (lepending as it does upon another 
for its existence as such, is not cognized by tlio lhirn>a when the objects 
of achicvjng the jiurposes of enjoyment and emancipation are over This 
would seem to imply that it is destroyed, becaiuso what constitutes its 
very being is thus done away with, lint it is not destroyetl. — 1*1, 

VACHASPATrS (I boss. 

HaAung described the nature of the kiiOAverand the kiiowabh? now he says that the 
knowable exists for tlioknower. showing as this docs in part the relationship existing 
betweeu the two, the relation that is to say of the lord to his possessions. ‘ Kor this 
pnrpo-;o only is the being of the knowable.* Tic explains it: ‘ *rhe knoAA’ablc comes out 
as the object of, i. r., boliig enjoyable by the enjoyo.r, the Purusa, appearing as an act 
of consciousness.’ For this reason the existence of the knoAvable is for his purpose only, 
i.o., for the purpose of the knower alone, and not for the purpose of the knowahU\ 

(The AA'ord translated here a.s the hrinff is in the original At/mi, the self. Ilcncc arises 
the question, How can tho sc// exist for the .self?) For this reason he says .' — Possesses 
the nature it does for that purpose. This is the meaning : -The knoAA'able being of the 
very nature of pleasure and pain, is the enjoyable. Pleasurt' and pain which consist in 
being of the sanu^ class with the then^; pro Availing mental lial.it, are in reality put up 
as such for his purpose only. Tho objects also such ^is socirl, &c., cause pleasure and 
pain only because they also are of the nature of the knowable. And it is not themselves 
that are to be pleased or pained, because in that case these modifications would act as 
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contrary to thomselves. By the canon of rcMidues, therefore, the power of conscious- 
ness only can be opposed or favoured. Therefore the being of the knowablc is for the 
purpose of the Puni^a only and not for the purpose of the knowablc itself. 

It is because the being of the knowablc is for the purpose of the PuruNa and not 
or the purpose of the knowablc itself, that its nature acts to that purpose until that 
purpose of the Purusa is achieved ; and ceases to act when that purpose has been achieved. 
For this reason he'says ‘ Its nature, however, &c.* In itself the knowablc is unintelli- 
gent. It is ensouled by another, by consciousness which is tlie nature of tlie self. “ En- 
souled by consciousness’' means that its nature as such is informed thereby. When • 
enjoyment and emancipation have been achieved, it is no longer seen by the Puru§a. 
Eiijoyinent is the experience of sound, &c., as pleasure and pain, &c. Emancipation is 
the direct knowledge of the distinction between the J’urusa and Objective Existence 
(8attva). The Wili-to-be is unintelligent and by itself d(K‘S not know either. It i s 
only by the reflection of the Purusa into itself that it does do so. The enjoyment ami 
the direct knowledge of the distinct nature of the Purusa and Objective Existence, belong 
therefore to the Purusa Himself. Thus when the enjoyment and emancipation of the 
Purusa have been achieved, the purpose of the existence of the knowablc no longer re- 
lunins. The ciijoymeiit and emancipation liave no longer to he achieved. Hence it has 
been said: — ‘When the object of achieving enjoyment and emaiu ipation has been 
achieved, &c.’ »i 

In this connection he raises a doubt : - ‘ It would follow, &c.’ ami refutes it : - “ Hut 
it is not destroyed." -72. 

Sutra 2 2. 

22. Aliliougli" (lestnmMl' in relation to'^ him whoso 
objects'^ have been achieved', it is not destroyed", being 
common'' to others' *. 7d. 

rr ' 

I si% i srPti 

i stro* stm- 

?n!iT I h ifift ii n 

vyAsa. 

Why is it not destroyed ? “ Aitliuiigli destroyotl in relation to Itini 

whoso objects Iiavc been acliieved, it is not destroyed, being (unnnion to 
others” than him. Mven thongli destroyc<l, /. e , passed into annihihitlon, 
ill relation to one I’urioa, wliose objects have been acliieved, it is not 
destroyed in reality, becanse it is connnon to other I’nrnsas beside him. 
Although it is destroyed to the Purusa who has attaine<l wisdom, it is 
not destroyed in relation to the Pnnisas wlio have not attained wisdom, 
as it has not done its didy by them yet. It is, therefore, still related to 
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them, as an object of the act of consciousness, ami is as such of course, 
ensouled by them into form. 

This further explains the eternal conjunction of the indestructible 
energies of the knower and the knowable. As lias been said : — The 
characterised being eternally conjoined, there is eternal conjunction of 
mere characteristics also. — 73. 


VAOIIASPATFS OLOS.S. 

But boe'>mni^: ;iU.O£:otlior iinporceivahle as il. cloos, how is if Uiat if. is nof tlo.slroyod ? 
Forosf ailing this objetjfioii, ho asks fche <|iiostion, ‘ Why is it iiof. dostrovod ?' and answers 
by the aphorism Although dostroyed in rolation to him whost' olijoots have boon 
acliicvod, &(*.’ Tln^ Pnnisa whost? objects have boon achit'vod, is so spoken of here. Even 
though dost myod in rolatimi lo him, it, fho knowalilc, is not really dost royed, because 
it is common to all the other Purusas, whether they be the wise ones or the unwise 
ones. Ho explains ; - ‘ Kv«mi though destroyed in relation, Ih^st ruction means dis- 

appearance. Tin' knowable, however, is not desl roved, bcMiig common to all the other 
Piiriisas. Conscioiisn(‘Ss is On* nature of the self which is beyond the knowable. Tt is 
by that, thaf the knowabh^ is ensouled. That is known in th(» .^riiti, Smriti, Parana 
and Itihasa as the Uninanifested, One without parts, not depoiubmt upon anything else, 
p<'rvading, <'t<»rnal, possessing the energy of all the effects in the world. It does not 
become the object of knowledge to the wise man thi‘ a<*t bfung contrary to his nature. It is, 
however, seen by the unwise, and is not therefore non-existent. Colour is not seen by 
the blind man ; it do<‘s not, therefore, cease to exist, being visible to a man with eyes. 
Purthcr, there is not one Pnrnsa only like the Prakrit i That there are more Pnriisas 
t han one is proved by differeiiet's of life, death,, pbsisuri' and ])aiii and evolution and 
emancipation. As lo the Vedic texts which speak of tin* unity of the Piirnsas, they are 
contrary to other aiitlioritative knowledge ; they also can somehow Im* reconciled by the 
absence of differtuiee of time and (dace and by diwotion. FnrthcM*, tin' Vedic texts them- 
selves lay down clearly that tlu' Prakrili is one and that the Purnsas art* many. Thus 
the text :-^“T)iie (inborn is tlu»re, who is red, black and white; she gees on giving birth 
to many children. Oiu^ unborn Pnrusa folh>ws her enjoying ; another imhorn Pnrnsa gives 
her lip, having enjoyed all her enjoya hies.” (sVetilsvatara llpanisad). The aphorism under 
disenssioii (*xplains only the meaning of this text. 

inasmuch as the knowable, although destroyed in relation to one, exists in relation 
to another Piirusa, the powers of seeing (consciousness) and being seen (the knowable) 
are permanent, and tlic eternity of their conjunction is hereby explained. The author 
states the eoncurreiice of the Agamis with this position As it has been said.* The 
‘characterized,’ !>., the qualities are in eternal conjiiiiction with the solves (the atmas). 
Hence their conjunction with the characteristics, /.e., the phenomenal state of Mahat, &c., 
is also eternal. Although the conjunction of the Mahat, &e., with each one of the Purusas 
has an end, notwithstanding its having had no beginning, yet the conjunction of all of 
them with the Mahat, &c., has no end. as these are common to all. Tt is for this reason 
that the words used are ‘ characteristics only.’ The author shows tins generic qualities 
pervading all the phenomena of that class by using the word “only.” It is for this 
reason that although the conjunction of one Piirusa with one manifestation of the principle 
of Mahat has ceased to exist, the conjunction of another J^iirusa with another manifesta- 
tion of the Mahat has not become a thing of the past. It has, therefore, Iwjen S|>oken of 
as ever-present (Nitya),-22, 
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Sutra 23. ■ 

23. Conjunction” is that which brings about" tlie 
recognition® of the natures^ of the power" of owning® and 
the capacity" of being oAvned.*^ — 74. 

#lfm: I jjsa: ^*r gsrawl 
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^«Bgg 5 n I afirapaNqg^ 1 ata 
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^fa^scT ^ nf^rer^srori^i^t^s 1 aaggai 

sTOT a^fa' faafroa^^angsmra* mrg 1 ?t«it aania f^aJKfJt* 
mrnrgaiaTamrg 1 ammr arrm 3%: srarraamfnc'am^ armm 1 asrcanm- 
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• g^ argr a g^a f^amrmgsfa* vift 1 aaef g^am ^aTrmjaafa 
gaasimar^^ gaf^f g^aaitc^ aaf^ 1 am jaa^araTanjaiiP^ gsaaarar^ 
gaa^M^arg^iaaaara^ 1 g^ia aratjarg^aftif^ %^gfiBrg>aRr ig?^^ dr-' 
.gRarf^i^gTJiaa^assaa^^aa * ' 

VVASA. 


This aphorism was coiuposod for tlie j)iirposo of pyphiiniii*? tlio 
nature of conjuiuition. ‘Conjunction is that which hrings abont tlie 
recognition of tlie natures of the power of owning and the capacity of 
being owned.’ The rurii^a is the owner. ‘The luiowable’ is whatever 
is owned. 'Plic fornier is conjoined to the latter for the purpose of know- 
ing. The cognition of the knowable which follows from that conjunetion 
is enjoyment The knowledge, however, of the nature of the knowerjs. 
emancipation. Ooiijunetioii, therefore, ends wlieii it has caused knowledge. • 
Knowledge is, therefore, called the cause of separation. Knowledge is the. 
contradictory of ignorance. Therefore, ignorance is said to be the reason 
for conjunction. Hero knowledge is not the cause of freedom (Moksa) ; 
because the absence oi' Ignorance itself, meaning as it does the absenett 
of bondage, is freeiUnn (Moksa), When knowledge comes into existence. 
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igiiorarice wliicli is flie cause ol bondage disappears, jiiid with it t]ie 
bondage which is caused thereby. It is for this veijsoii tliat knowledge, 
the seeing of the true nature of things, is said to l)e the cause of 
Kaiyalya (absolute independence, standing idone). 

And now wliaj; is tliis Ignorance (adarrfana), this al)sence of know- 
ledge? Is it a function of the qualities? Or, is it the non-reproduction 
of t]ie mind which alter having shown all the objei^ts to the Purusa has 
become latent.^ That there should be absence of knowledge notwithstand- 
ing the presence ol the knqwable or the thing owned, is also unreasonable, 
Ts it again the purposefulness of the qualities? Or, is it Nescience which 
has passed into the state of latency with its own appropriate mental state, 
and has become the seed which produces the miml apju’Qpriate to its 
own manifestation? Ts it again the manifestation of the potency of 
motion, on the polency of rest having expended itself. It has- been said 
on this subject, that the Pradhana, the material cause of all manifestathm 
would becbme what it is not, if it tended only to rest, because vn that 
case there would not bo any manifestation into jihenotnena ; nor would 
it be what it is, if it were to remain in constant motion, because in that 
case, the phenomena would become eternal and never disappear. It i^J 
only when it tends tolioth these states, that it can be called the Pradhbia 
(the cause of manifestation} not otherwise. 1'he same (*onsiderations 
apply to any other causes that might be Imagined. • 

Some say that Igriorance (adar?(ana) is nothing but the power 
which manifests as knowing (darsana). .\s the text says, ‘ The activity 
ol the Prifdltrma is for the sake of showing herself.’ 

Others saV that Ignorance Oidai flaua) is the characteristic of both the 
knower (Puru>a) ami tin* knowabh', be(*au.se the Puni'^a possesses only the 
power ol knowing all that may be known, but does not know, before the 
setting in of manifestation ; and the knowable possesses only the capacity 
ol causing all ofTects, but is not known at the time. Here this knowledge, 
tlnaigh of tljc very nalni(» of the knowahh', stands in nc'ed of the ineenning 
of the Purnsa, for its achii'veimMit, and is thoi'(d’o](' a (diaracterlstic of the 
knowahle. , Again although it is not of the nature of the Pnrnsa, yet 
deppn'ding as it does for its completion nj^on the illumination of the 
knowable, Ignorance' looks as if it were a cbaractoristic of the Piiru^a. 

Some again say that Ignorance issceingor knowing darjlami) only. 

7hese are alternative (conceptions of thejoaebing only. This inani- 
lojd ness of alternative coiu^eplions is the common ground for tlie con- 
junction of the qualities with all the Purusas.— 74 
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Thus then having described the cause of eon junction to be the achievement of the 
objects of the Purusu and having further described the concomitant eternity of the 
Pradhana as ^vcll as the cause of the conjunction common to all the Purusas, this aphorism 
^'as composed to explain the nature of tho conjiinction which is not common to all the 
Purusas but pertains only to the individnal ‘ Conjunction is the cause of the recognition 
of the nature of the power of owning and tho capacity of being owned/ Inasmuch as 
the knowledge is for his sake, the Purusa enjoying the bcncflts conferred by it, becomes 
its owner, and tho knowable becomes its own (|H)sscss!on). This correlation of theirs 
being detorminod as it is by the natures of the powers themselves, becomes the cause of 
tlio recognition of their natures. It is this that is illuminated by thoCommentary:— 
“ The Purusa is tho owner.” On account of fitness only as such, he is conjoined with tho 
knowable as its own by virtue of its fitness again. Tho rest is oas}-. 

Very well. The recognition of the nature of tho seer is called emancipation (apavar- 
ga) because by the instrumentality thereof ono is drawn away from the conjunction. 
Perfect freedom (Moksa), however, is not a thing which can l)e brought about by means 
of anything. It would, therefore, certainly fall short of perfect freedom. For ihis reason 
he says : — Conjunction, therefore, ends when it has caused knowlc*dge ; the conjunction, 
that is to say, of the individual Purusa until the individual Will-to-be. Therefore, know- 
ledge is called the cause of separation. 

But then Jiow is it that the conjiinction ceases with the attainimmt of knowledge. 
He says that : Knowledge is the contradictory of Ignorance, &e.* What then ? For 
this reason ho says Ignorance, /.c., Nescience is said to be the reason for conjunction.’' 
Further ho illiimiiiato.s the same nieaaing; — “ Hero knowledge is not the cause of freedom 
(Moksa), &c. 

Well but knowledge may remove ignorance being contradictory thereto ; how can 
bondage be removed ? For this reason he says : — “ When knowledge comes into existence, 
&c." The meaning is that perfect freedom (Moksa) is the establishment of the self in 
its own nature, (initirindependont as he is of the Will-to-be ; and that the moans whereby 
it is brought about is not knowledge, but the reinoval of ignorance. 

In order to establish tho particular ignorance which is the cause of the conjunction 
to all the Purusas, he now sots out the alternative forms of ignorance uS such ‘ And 
now what is, &c.’ He suggests a theory:- ‘Is it a function of the (|uaUtics, &c.' Tho 
function of the (jiialities is their power of bringing about (dTects. It is by virtue of 
that that conjunction becomes the cause of creation (sainsara). 

Taking up the form of denying what seems to be iinplii'd, he states tho seiHind 
alternative Or is it, &c.’ The meaning is that the mind by whom the objects, such 
as sound, &c., and the mental manifestation of the distinction between the Purusa and 
the objective Existence are shown, is not born along with these states, lie explains tluj 
same : --“In its own knowability that is sound, &c., and the manifestation in the mind of 
the distinctivo natures of the Purusa and the essonco of matter, the Pradhuna is active 
only so long as tho two-fold knowledge has not been brought about. When the two-fold 
knowledge has been brought about it ceases to act.” This is another suggestion thrown 
out. 

Now he mentions the third alternative: --‘Is it again the purposefulness of the 
qualities.' The meaning is that inasmuch as tho effect always exists, enjoyment and 
emancipation which have to manifest in tho future, exist though not prcdicable in the 
present. 

He suggests tho fourth tflternative in tho same form of suggestive iuterrogation ' 
^ Or is it Nesci€?nce, ^tc/ The suggestion is tjiat it may be Nescience which at the time 
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of every ercatiou goes into the state of latency of the Pradh&na having been drawn in 
along with its own mind and then becomes the seed for the production of the saine'mind 
by its own potentiality. For this reason it is the residual potency of Nescience which 
is different from knowledge that is called Ignorance. 

He states the llftli alternative in the same form of a suggestive question : — ** Is it 
that the potency of motion of the Pradhana, the potency, that is to say, which is respon- 
sible for inclining the Pradhana towards the manifestation of effects, is cssentialized on 
the potentiality of rest which lives in the Pradhana and which consists in the continued 
successive manifestation of the modification of equipoise, coming to an end ? He states the 
teaching of another school in support of the existence of both these potencies Tt has 
been said on this subject,’ by those who deny the existence of the one only. The PmdMna 
is that by which the world of moditications is created. If that Pradhana always tend 
towards rest and never towards motion, then it can not create any modification and must, 
therefore, become the contradiction of itself. If again it go on always moving and never 
tend to rest, then he says :-*lf it were to remain in constant motion, &c.’ 

In some places the reading of both the words ‘ sthiti ’ and ‘ gati,' is in the dative 
case. In that case the dative case and the word “ i^va ” arc to be read as meaning the 
same thing. If it did not go into the state of rest, then no modilication would disappear ; 
and if a 'thing which exists does not disappear, it can never also re-appear ; and thus 
there would Ae no modifications. In this view nothing would <‘ver be created, and thus 
there would be no Pradhana. It is by motion and rest, both alternating, that this cause 
becomes Pradhana, not otherwise. If only one of these alternative s^tatos were admitted, 
then not only in the case of Pradhana, but in the case of other First Causes, such as 
Parabrahma, Maya, atoms, <Scc., also, the same discussion would be relevant. These causes 
too would be no causes, if they were to remain in constant rest, because in that case they 
would not produce effects. They would similarly be no causes, if they were to remain in 
constant motion, because in that case, the modifications themselves becoming eternal, no 
necessity would remain for a cause. 

He states the sixth alternative again as a suggestive interrogation. “ Some say 
I hat ignorance is nothing hut the power which manifests as knowing (darsana). It is 
said ill the ease of the Prajapati vow, ‘ Do not seethe rising sun.’ This signifies the 
mental mood w^liich co-exists with and is responsible for the act of seeing not. S»» also in 
the case of ignorance too the denial of knowledge moans that, co-existeiit with. the absence 
of knowledge, there is a power which takes its origin therein and which with the object 
of bringing about the knowledge termed enjoyment, &c., joins the knower to the knowable. 

He eites a Vedic text in support of the same subject The activity of the Pradhana 
is, &c.’ Grant that the JbMdhana becomes active for the purpose of showing herself as the 
Vedic text says; but it is not the power of knowing the nature of the self that becomes 
active. For this reason he says ‘ The Puriisa possessing the power of knowing all that 
may be known, &c.’ It is not the objecl of showing herself that only sets the Pradhana 
into activity, because before the setting in of activity, it could not be said whether it 
possessed the power of being seen. Hence it is the capacity of being seen that sets in 
activity. This the Vedic text says liy implication. 

This is the sixth alternative, that the power of seeing (knowing) depends upon the 
PradhAna. Now he states the seventh alternative, which takes up lh(‘ position that the 
power of knowing depends upon both. ‘ Ignorance depends upon both, Ac. Ignorance, 
i. e.f the power of seeing is the characteristic of l>oth the Purusa and the knowablo. Such 
is the position of some (thinkers). 

This may be allowed with regard to the knowable, because all the powers have It 
as their substratum. Wo ean not, however, allow it with regard to the Puru^a. The power 
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of knowing has not the Purusa for its substratum, because knowledge does not enter into 
the Puruigfa to make a part of him. If it did, the Purusa would become changeable. (He 
Would not remain the constant factor which he is always found to be in all mental pheno- 
mena). For this reason he says : — ‘Here this knowledge, &c.* 

Let it then be of the nature of the *knowuble.* In that case knowledge, being a 
iiiodilication of the constituent energy of the ‘knowablc’ must also bo iin-intelligent by 
nature. It could not, therefore, perform the function of tlie knowing as a characteristic 
of the kiiowable. The non-intelligeiit is not self-illuminating. For this reason know- 
ledge liecomes a characteristic of the ‘ knowablc’, only with reference to the incoming 
of the knower, the self, the reflection of consciousness therein. This is known by the act 
indicating the actor. 

Well but this too makes knowledge to be a characteristic of the knowablc, not at the 
same time a characteristic of the Purusa too. For this reasoii he says -.—‘Again altliough 
it is not of the nature of the Purusa, &c.’ The essence of matter is certainly not of the 
nature of the Purusa. Still the incoming of the Purusa, i.c., the reflection of conscious- 
ness on which the act of knowing the knowablc essence of tlie Will-to-be depends, makes 
it possible that the act of knowing be spoken of as it werc^ to be an act of the Purusa, 
although not rcall}' so. This is the meaning. The charaeteristies of tho Will-to-be shine 
forth as tho characteristics of consciousness, because*, consciousness and the Will-to-be 
appear to be one, on account of tlie Will-to-be always carrying the rellcction'of conscious* 
ness along w^th itself. 

He now mentions the eighth alteirnative ; ‘Some say that tho seeing, /. c., tho 
knowing of sound, &c., is itself ignorance, not that of the distinction between tin? Purusa 
and the Objective Essence*. This is tbo same as that the' power of seeing, although an 
authority for the perception of colour, is no authority for lhe> perce'ption of taste, &c. This 
is the meaning. The cognitions of sonnel, &c., as i)Je*asn ruble ap|)e‘arance\s, iS:c., point to tho 
conjunction of the knower and tlie knowablc, because it is necessary fen* their achievement. 

All the alternative theories have been elescribed. In order to ae*copt the fourtli 
alternative', ho re‘jcets all th(3 otlie*rs, bccaiisei all the otheu’ alternative^ concoptioiis of the 
teaching of the Sankhya, being <3e>inmon to all the Pnrnsas h*ad to the absence of varl(*ty 
of experience “ These are the alternative conceptions e^f tin? teaching, t'fec.”— 2;i. 

'c- 

Sutra 24. 






24. Nescience’’ is ellect.ivu cause." To. 


i iirfgg irqwgSr ^ ftwi qm ht? ftiflr ?rr- 

jng 1 ?r^ itr 1 

fkqg ^ siRnni 1 1 5 ig g^rr^f 
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V\^SA. 

Tlie effective liowever, of \hi\ cDiijuneliDii of ilie individual 

conscioiissnehs witli its own Will-to-bo is Nescience, wliicli means the 
polcncy of the Inibit of unreal cognition. The Will-to-know possessed as 
it is of tlie aroma of the Inibils of unreal cognition, does not c*dminate 
into the knowledge f)f tlie self, wliicli is tlu' end of its woik, and thus 
Jiaving still a duty to perform, comes back. When, however, it reaches 
the culmination of its work, wliich is the attainment of the knowleilge of 
the Purusa, its work is achieved, ignorance is goiu*, the cause of bondage 
no longer remains, and it does no longer come back. 

Some one ridicules this position by the story of tin? im])otent hus- 
band. A foolish wife thus addressed her husband : My dear, my sister 

has got children. Wherefon? have f none?” Jf(' said to her I shall 
beget children unto thee wlnm I am dead.'’ Similarly, this knowledge 
whihi in existence, docs not cause the mind to cease from action ; what 
hope is there that it will cause cessation when siippn'ssed ? Says on 
this subjc'Ct a tea(ih(*r very nearly perfect: — “Is not ]\rok>a (freedom) 
the cessation of the Will-to-be itself ami nothing else ? The Will-to-be 
ceases to act when tlic (*ause of ignorance no longcu* remains. The Ig- 
norance whicdi is the cause of boudage is rmuoved by knowledge. Moksa 
(perfect freedom) then is only the cessation of the mind from its work. 
Wherefore then this mental confusion out of place?” — 75. 

YaCIIAS!v\TI’S gloss. 

Ill or(l(!r to establish tli<j fourth al(c*rij:it ivo he introduces the nphorism ; -‘The 
elTectivo howcjver, of the conjunction, <X:c.’ ‘ Tmli vidiuil roiiscioiisncss -.’—The word 

Prat ynk-chet ana in the text moans consciousness which co^ni/os by reflex action, and as 
the conjunction which makes it possible is not common to all the Piirusas, and is the 
conjunction of one Purusa with his own independent Will-to-be, variety of experience is 
effected. (Hence the translation Individual Consciousness). 

He reads the aphorism ; * Xescience is its effective cause.' Hut Nescience is rnreal 

Cojijnition. It is due to the conjunction of consciousiu'ss with the individuali/.<Ml Will-to-be 
just as other experiences and emancipation are due to it. If the Will-to-be is not con- 
joined to consciousness, there can be no existence h)r unreal cognition. IIow is it then 
that Nescience is the cause of any kind of cognition ? Por this reason he says Which 
imvuis the residual potency of UiihniI cognition.’ The Nes*dence of other creations drawn 
ill with the mind in which it manifested, lives in the Pradhana in the shape of potential 
energy. The Pradhana, possessed as it is of the aroma of this potential energy, evolves 
out of itself, the Will-to-be of a particular Piinisa, just as it was bf’fore. Similarly in 
the regular order of tvicli creation prcci ding anotlu'r. Tin* order of creat ion being eternal 
no defect arises in tln^ theory. It is for this reason that tin' Purnsa is not free at the 
time of <'ach creation. For this reason, he says : The Will- to-be possessed as it is, &c.’ 

When, howev<»r, the knowhulge of the Piirii.sa reaches its end, then the cause of 
bondage in tin* shape of the residua of unreal cognition no longer exists, and it does not 
cotnc back. For this reason ho says ‘ When, however, it reaches its culmination, &c; 
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Here some njJiilisis ridicule this state of absolute iiidependcuice 'v^aivalya) by 
relatili^; the story of the impotent husband. The author tells the story of the impotent 
husband A foolish wife, &c.*’ “Wherefore” in the translation stands for “with what 
object ” in the original. Object here stands for reason. The object of an act is the reason 
of the action. 

The author shows the similarity with the story of the imjiotent Similarly, &c.* 
This existing knowledge of the distinction between consciousness and the “«|ualitie8” 
docs not cause mental cessation ; what reason is there that highc^r desirelessness, the 
light of knowledge alone, will make the mind to disappeir after having restrained it along 
with its residual i»otency ? The effect of something exists only so long as the cause 
itself exists. It does not remain in existence when the cause ceases to exist. He refutes 
this by quoting the reasoning of a teacher who agrees on this point: “ Sjvs on this 
subject a teacher, &c.’* 

A teacher very nearly perfect though not altogether, is cailc^d Achdnjtuleiiijii, As 
to a perfect teacher Vayii has described his qualities thus : — ‘ Ont' is called an Acharya 
because he understands the meaning of the toaching (Sastra> well, establishes one in 
right conduct also, and also himself keeps the right line of action.’ 

Moksa (absolute freedom) is only the cessation of the Will-to-be after it has achieved 
experience and the discrimination of thci distinction betweiMi the Ihiru§a and Objective 
Existence, It is not that the Will-to-be itself ceases to exist. This ceasing df the Will-to- 
know from itrt' work of causing experience and emancipation, althoiigli the Will-to-kiiow 
itself lives on, follo\ys immediately upon its cstablishnieiit in the state of the Cloud of 
Virtue (Dharma 3fegha) which is the ciilmiiiation of discriminative knowledge. He illu- 
minates the same : Tiie Will-to-kiiow ceases to act when ignorance, which is the cause of 
bondage is removed by knowledge. The removal of knowledge (the cessation of the act 
of knowing) is brought about by higlier desirelessness. Tln^ nu^aning is tliat perfect 
freedom (Mok^a) exists even though the Will-to-know itself lives on. Having described 
the opinion of tlio teacher, lie now gives his own Moksa thou is only the cessation of the 
mind from its work.' 

Hilt it has been said that when the act of knowing ceases the mind itself very soon 
ceases to exist. How is it then this brought about by knowledge ? Kor this reason ho 
says Wherefore then this mental confusion quite out of place?’ Th toiistruclioii is 
as follows : -We may be taunted thus if we believe that knowledge is Mm* direct cause 
of the cessation of the mind. We, however, lay down that discriminative knowledge 
becomes useful in establishing the Huriisa in its own nature, when having reached the 
highest point, by the successive appearances of the higher and higher stages of the inhibi- 
tive trance, it comes to co-exist with the .state of mental cessation. Mo^y then have wo 
laid ourselves out for a taunt ? 24. 


Sutra 25 


IH ikvh 

25. Komoval" is the (lisappeaj’ai)ee' of conjunction’’ 
on account of its' disappearance’; that" is the absolute 
freedom* of the kiiower\ — 7(5, 
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YYASA. 

'Die pain tliat lias to be removed lias been deseribe<i, as also what 
is called conjunction, the cause of the pain to lie removed, tos^ether with 
the reason of its existence. Removal has to be discussed henceforward. 

‘ Itemoval is the disappearance of conjunction brought about by its dis- 
appearance ; that is the absolute freedom of the kimwer.* The meaning 
is that on the disappearance of the conjunction of the Ihiru^a and the 
Will-to-be being brought about by the disapjiearanco of ignorance, 
bondages is for over removed. This is removal. 'Fliis is the freedom of 
the seer (Ruru>«a). It means his not getting mixed up again, v.c., not 
being conjoined again with the ‘ rpialities ’. — 70. 

VAClIASCATrS GLOSS. 

Having thus deseribed two dopnriinoiits of the scioiico, iu)\v ho introduces iho 
aphorism for describing the third: --‘The pain that has been removed is the future pain. 
Hemoval is the disappearaiieo, &e.’ Explains The meaning is, &e.’ Uecanse there is 
disappoaraiioo of conjunction even in the state of the Groat J..ateney (Mahapralaya), the 
words ‘ for over’ have been used. The removal is the cessation of pain.. This shows that 
the object of the removal is the fullihuent of the objects of tho Purusa. The rest is 
easy.— 25. 

SQtra 26 , 

2G. ^rii(' moans" ol’ the removar is disc* i-i mi native’ 
kno\vle(tg«" undis<ul•bed■^-- 77. 

ar: I m f^erfii«?JWPiT ftr«ifBrR jpvrafIgroR e»i- 

m 5TH>ira: i ?Rfr auRnvT* 

YYASA. 

Rain is removed on the removal of the eause of pain. In the removid 
of ])ain eonslsts tho esinblishment of the Pnrn^a in its own nature. What 
then is the means of attaining tht‘ slate of this removal (»f pain ? ‘ l)is- 

criminativo knowledge undisturbed is the means of the removal.* 

niscrimiimtive knowledge is the recognition of the distinct natures 
of the Purusa and the Essence of matter (Sattva\ This, however, remains 
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shaky as long as false knowledge has not been removed. When false know- 
ledge has its seed burnt np and thus . becomes incapable of fruition, 
tlien tlio dill of disturbing energy (rajas) being. removed, mental essence 
is in the state of the highest purity and possesses the consciousness of 
the liighest power ; and in that state flows on the stream of the notion of 
discrimination, free from impurity. It is this discriminative knowledge 
undisturbed, that is the means of the removal. By this it is (dear that 
the means of removal, the path of Mok>^a ''absolute fieodoml, is the burning 
of the seed of false knowledge, so that it may not sprout again. — 77. 

vArjTASPATrs gloss. 

The author introiliieo.s tho nphoriRia, in orclor to dcscrilK' tho monns of rt'inoval, tho 
fourth brauci) of tho soionco : What thou, Ac.* “ Disoriminal ivo knowledfjo, iindist iirl)ed 
is the moans of removal.” Di.sccimin.itive knowledge connjs into existence by verbal and 
inferential cognit ions also. The knowledge so olttainod does not remove^ the actual or 
potential outgoing (mergies of the mind. Tn tho case of such di.scrirni native knowledge 
they always return to action. It is with the object of excluding the discriminative^ know- 
ledge thus accpiired, that tho word ‘Undisturbed’ is used. UndisturbocU'moans ‘free 
from false knowledge. Distnrbaneo is false knowledge. This is the meaning. Dis- 
criminative knowledge should be olitained by the teaching which consists of v(*rbal 
knowledge. It should then be established in tho mind by reasoning. It should f)o carried 
to its liighest limit of illumination by devoted attention for a long time witJioiit interrup- 
tion and with reverence. Tlnm does diseriminatlve knowledge become direct. False 
knowledge is removed togethf'r with its residua. It becomes undisturbed. This is tho 
means of removal. The rest of the Commentary is easy. "itJ. 

Sutra 27. 

^ U \\ 

27. iris' (llscriiniiuilion" hi'ooiniii^ Jinal* at. each 
stage', is sovoiifol<1“.- 78. 

mrsn i siOTrerwi: i 

qqfer I srreq jq: qftq qqfer i q 

fHtqra siwrar: i 

I JPBT fq flrqnBt fjf^qwtqf: ^qw^^l qg qi fhg q iT? 

i q qfq^rqf 5q?»g?qf^: sdrrgrqiqiqrf^ i . 
qqqqmq^mqt jpn^tqpqT^: %q^ 3^ qw- 

fqqt snqPi^qiTOfqqqsjsq: i ^qq 
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vyAsa. 

‘‘His” in whom discrimination has come up into consciousness, 
consideration of attainments is sevenfold. “Sevenfold,” i.e , of seven 
descriptions only is the conscious discrimination of the thinker when at 
each stage the mental notion is not farther produced, on account of the 
removal from the mind of the dirt which constitutes tlie veil of impurity. 
This is as follows : — (1) The pain to be removed is known. Nothing 
further remains to be known of it. (2) The causes of pain to be removed 
have been done away with. (3) Removal has become a fact of direct 
cognition by means of inliibitive trance. i4’ The means of knowledge 
in the shape of discriminative knowledge has been understood. 

This is the four-fold freedom of conscious discrimination from ex- 
ternal phenomena. The freedom from the mind itself is three-fold. The 
Will-to-be has done its duty. The ‘qualities’ tending to become latent 
into their cause, disappear along with it, finding no support as they do, 
like stones rolled down from the edge of a hill-top. Nor once passed into 
latency, do they come back to life again, there being no object for it. In 
this state the Purusa, having passed beyond the limits of Vhe relation with 
the ‘ qualities ’ remains only the light of his own pure nature and is free. 

Tlje Purui^a who has seen successively these seven stages of discri- 
mination is called ‘ adept ’ (kuiiala). He remains free and wise even when 
the mind is resolved into its cause, because he has passed beyond the 
spliere of the ‘ qualities — 78. 

vaCHASPatps gloss. 

Tho auTliQf Ucseriljos by the aphorism the nature of the tinality of the perfection of 
(iiscriiiiinativo knowledge: ‘His discrimination hocoining final at each stage is seven- 
fold.’ Explains : - * His, iScc.’ 

He ill whom the discrimination has just up into consciousness, is the Yogi, in whom 
the mental phouonioiion is present at the time. 

His ‘ consideration of attainments,’ means the sending back of Ins thought over the 
whole ground that has already been passed over. 

The veil of impurity of the mental essence is tin* same as dirt. When that is 
removed, and when consequently, ‘ I he mental notion is not further produced,’ /. e„ the 
outgoing energy of the notions due to the qualities of disturbance (rajas) and inertia 
(tainas) is no longer active, he reaches the final fioint in a stage of undisturbed discrimi- 
native knowledge. Tliis consciousness of discrimination of li.s is seven-fold, i. e., of seven 
descriptions only. The diflerc nee of descriptions of consciousness is due to the difference 
of its objects. 

The stages, L c., the states are spoken of as each becoming final, because each as 
such. reaches its ultimate and highest point. The ultimate and highest point is that 
beyond which there is no point of its culmination. The stages of consciousness, i. c., of 
disorimitiatiyo knowledge, each of which reaches its culmination, are spoken of as 
becoming^ dual at each stage. 
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Now he describes these seven stages, each reaching its own culmination ‘ That 
as foHows, &c.* 

Out of the four stages which are brought about by the effort of inanjic illustrates the 
first : — * The pain to bo removed has been known.’ Whatever has its origin in the Pra- 
dh&na is certainly pain, by reason of the. ])nini> of consequence, anxiety and habitua- 
tion, and by reason of the contrariety of the niodiflcations of the qualities.’ It has, there- 
fore, to bo removed. It is that which has been known. He shows its nnality : - ‘ nothing 
further remains to be known of it.* 

He mentions Uio second stage: --‘The causes have been done away with.' He 

speaks of th(! finality ‘Nothing more of them, &c.’ 

Ho mentions the third : ‘ The removal which is brought about l»y inhibitivo trance, 

has. been made by me a fact of direct cognition, ascertained by internal perception, while 
I am in the state of Cognitive trance only. It is to be understood that nothing further 
of it remains to be ascertained.” 

He mentions (he fourth The means of removal in the shapi; of discriminative 
knowledge has been understood, i. c., has been brought into existence. It is to be under- 
stood that there is nothing more of it to be brought into being. 'I his is the four-fold 
freedom of consciousness from external phenomena. Freedom means their ending. The 
fact of their being the objects of human effort has been shown by their being external 
phenomena. 

Mow he- speaks of the fretidom from the mind, which is brought about after the 
states brought about by human effort and which does not depend upon effort : 1 he free- 

dom from the mind is, however, three-fold.* flo inentioiis tho lirst : ‘The Will-to-bo has 
done its duty.’ The meaning is that it ha.s achieved experience aiul emancipation. He 
mentions the second Tilt* qualities, &c.’ He shows their finality: ‘Nor once passed 
into latency, t&c.’ 

He mentions the third : ‘In this state, <&c.’ In this state the Pnrusa, oven while 
in life, is called free and wise ; because this is bis last birth. He sa 3 ^s this : ‘ The Purusa 

who has seen in succession the.se, &c.' He says that this statci is not depciidoiit upon 
the mind:— ‘He remains free and wise even when the mind is resolved into its cause, 
because he has pas.sed beyond the sphere of th(3 qualities.’- 27 . 

.Sutra 2H. ' 

On the destruction’ of iin|)nrity^ by the sustained prac- 
tice^ of the accessories^ of Yoga', the light' of wisdom" 
reaches up to discriminative® knowledge". — 79. 
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vyasa. 

Discriminative knowledge becomes the means of removal, when 
achieved. There can bo no caelnevement witliont the adoption of the 
means therCvif. 'riiis, tlierefore, is taken up. ‘ By the sustained practice 
of the accessories of Yoga is impurity destroyed and then the light of 
wisdom shines up to discriminative knowledge.’ • 

Tlie accessories of Yoga are eight, to be further named. By their 
sustained practice is destroyed the five-fold unreal cognition, which is of 
the nature of impurity. Destruction means disappearance. When tliat 
is destroj’ed, real knowledge is manifested. As the means of achieve- 
ment are being practised more and more, so is the impurity being attenu- 
ated more and more. And as more and more of it is being destroyed, so 
also goes*on*incrcasing more and more the liglit of wisdom following in 
the wake of destruction. Tliis increase reaches its culmination in discri- 
minative knowledge. This means tliat its liigliest culmination is in 
the knowledge of the nature of consciousness and the ‘qualities.’ 

The practice of the accessories of Yoga is the cause of the separa- 
tion of impurity, as the axe is the cause of the separation of the piece 
of wood cut otf thereby. It is, however, the (jause of the attainment of 
discriminative knowledge, as virtue is the cause of happiness. It is not 
a cause otherwise. 

* 

Well how many of these causes are there in the Teaching ? They 
have been said to be nine only as follows : — ‘ A cause is said to operate 
in nine ways : — As the cause of birth, of preservation, of manifestation, 
of modification, of sequential cognition, of attainment, of separation, of 
differentiation, of upholding.’ 

Of these the cause of birth : the mind is of knowledge. 
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The sustaining cause : the achievement of the objects of the Puru^a 
-is of the mind, as food is of the body. 

The cause of manifestation is as light is the cause of the manifes- 
tation of colour ; as also the knowledge of colour. 

The cause of change or modification is as for example, a different 
object of the mind. Or fire of jthe food that is cooked. 

The cause of sequential cognition is as tlie knowledge of smoke is 
of the knowledge of fire. 

The cause of attainment is as the practice of the accessories of Yoga 
of the attainment of discriminative knowledge. 

The cause of separation is as the same of impurities. 

The cause of differentiation is as tlie goldsmith is of gold. Simi- 
larly, as in the case of the one nf)tion of the same woman, Nescience 
causes for getfulness ; anger makes it painful ; desire makes it pleasur- 
able ; the knowledge of realities makes it indifferent, neither pleasurable 
nor painful. 

The cause of upholding is as the body is of the organs of sensation 
and action and’ vice versa ; the elements of the bodies and each of these 
mutually of all the others. So also the animals, men and gods each of the 
others. Thus there are nine descriptions of causal operations. These 
are to be applied to oilier objects also as may be. As to the practice of 
the accessories of Yoga they operate as causes in two ways only. — 79. 

VACUASPATl’S GLOSS. 

Now then having do.scribed the four departments of the science, and seeing that 
the discriminative knowledge which as thiMneans of removal falls within tlrt^so depart- 
ments, has not been achieved like cow’s milk. Sec, (which althmigh existing in the udders, 
is not obtained until it is drawn oat), and further seeing that this can not be achieved 
without employing some means, ho goes on to describe the moans : Discriminative 
knowledge becomes the means, &c.’ 

Here shows by the aphorism in what way does the means of knowledge operate as 
a cause of discriminative knowledge. *Ori the dostriictiou of impurity, &c.' The accessor- 
ies of Yoga destroy imparity by operating as may bo along visible and invisible linos. 
It should be understood that the five branches of Untrue cognition are spoken of here as 
indicative of virtue and vice also, beeau.so they too are of the nature of impurities, being 
as they are the causes of life-state, life-experience and life-period. The rest is easy. 

A cause is seen operating in more ways than one. In what does the practice of 
Yoga operate as the cause ? For this rea.son he says : 

* The practice of the accessories of Yoga, &c.’ The cause of impurity being removed, 
means that it separates impurity from the essence of the Will-to-be. He gives an illustra- 
tion ‘ As the axe, &c.’ The hatchet .separates the tree to be cut from the root. 

Further, having separated the essence of the Will-to-be from impurity, it leads it 
to the attainment of discriminative knowledge, as obedience to law is the means of the 
attainment of happiness. Similarly is the practice of Yoga acoessoHes the means of the 
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attainment of discriminative knowledge. There is no other way in which the cause 
operates. Ho says this: - ‘It is the cause of attaliinienl, &c.’ Inasmuch as it ift said 
that there is no other way in which it operates, lie ]»iits the (piestion, How many ar<» the 
ways of operation altogether ? He answcM-s : ‘ They are nine only.’ Ho oniimorates i hem 
by a verso: Birth, preservation, &.c.’ Xow he illustrates them: ‘ The cause of birth, 
&c.* The mind operates to bring knowledge from the state of being unpredicalile into 
the state of prosont oxistence ; it is, thert^fore, the cause of the birth of knowledge. The 
fultilmeni of the purpose of the Piirnsa is the eaiisi' of Ihe preservalion of the mind. Born 
of the principle of egoism, the miiul is preserved as long as it Ims not fnllilled both the 
olijcets of th(» Bill usa. When, however, both the objods of the Buriisa have lieen fulfilled, 
it is no longer preserved as such. For this reason (he non-achievement of (he objects of 
the Puriisa is the cause of (he preservation of the mind, after it has been born out of its 
cause. He gives an illustration : ‘ As food of the liody.’ 

Manifestation means th(‘. placing of an object under certain conditions so that they 
may help in the act of perception either by means of the smiscs or by tho act of the mind 
itself; as light is the cause of tho manifestation of colour. 

The cause of change or modiiicat ion of the mind is an object other than that which 
has possession of I ho mind at the time. So goes tho story. Mrikandii was sitting with 
his mind entranced. He heard the fifth note of the musical scale emitted by a creeper 
that was ripening. He at once oiicued his eycis, and what did he se(‘ ? 'rin‘ lair and youth- 
ful nymph Bramlocha. The sigh! of her beau l.y drew away his mind from the object of 
his tlien mental ap|dication, and his mind Iiecame attaidu^d to her. He gives an illus- 
( ration of this : - ‘ As flro is of the things cooked.* When raw, tho particles of rice, &c., 
are so close as to make them hard to be separaled. By cooking a change is introduced. 
The particles become loose. Fi re operates as tho cause of change, that is, of the intro- 
duction of softness iusload of hardness. 

It is only the knowledge of an existing object that is brougiit about by sequential 
cognition. The knowledge of smoko is (ho cause of the knowledge of Are. Knowledge 
is that' which is known. The knowledge of fire here means the knowledge which is the 
samo as fire, the mental idea of (ire. This is the meaning. It is by sequential cognition 
that it operates as the cause of the knowledge of fire existing in the present as the thing 
to be known. % 

It is natural with cause's to pass into effects ; but for some reason tln*y sometimes 
do not pass into that state. Take, for example, water. It is the nainre of water to flow 
downwards when poured on a higher level. But an embankment may be made to check 
its downward flow. The same is the case here. The essence of I ho Will-to-be is by 
nature pleasing and luminous. It is natural for it to reach the state of happiness 
and discriminative knowledge. It, however, does not reach tha( state somehow by 
reason of being checked in its operations by vice ludharma) or by inertia (tamas). 
That check is removed by virtue or by the practice of the accessories of Yoga. Its 
operations thus liecome unhampered ; it reache.s that state, being its natural producer. 
As will bo said There is no operative cause to sot tho Brakritis into action ; but it 
pierces through the impediments like the husbandman.'— i^ . 3. It is thus that the practice 
of the accessories of Yoga is said to opiipate as tho cause of tho attainment of discrimioft- 
tive knowledge. With reference, however, to another effect lower do\vi<, it is described 
as the cause of separation. Thus ho says Th<' cause of separation is as, ‘ &c.’ 

Now he describes the cause of differentiation: ‘Tho cause of differentiation is as 
the goldsmith of the gold.’ Gold is both different and not different from wristlets, ear- 
rings and armlets. It is different when it. is necessary to point out the difference; not 
different when it is not desired to point out the difference. I hus is it different froin the 
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ear-rings. Tho goldsmith, however, who makes wristlets, makes them from gold which 
is not other than the gold of the car-rings. Ho, therefore, liecomes tho cause of introduc- 
ing another diHorentia altogether into the otherwise cjuite identical gold. He is, there- 
fore, the cause of differentiation. 

Similarly, is fire the cause of the dilforentiatioii of things that are cooked, it is, 
however, described above as the cause of modification. What is intended to be said there 
is that the ditference between cooked and raw rice, as the characteristics of the same 
qualified thing, is not intended to be conveyed; and tliereforo even tbough the two 
characteristics arc b«)rii and disappear respectively, tlie thing qualified remains the 
same in both conditions. It is not possible to say that the thing qiialitled has become 
quite another thing. It is for these considerations that fire is only spoken of as the cause 
of modification. Theri* is no overlapping. 

The meaning is not to bo understood to be that different arrangement is the 
cause of differentiation, because in that case the goldsmith in the text will be quite 
out of place. 

Having in the beginning described tho cause of differentiation in tho outside 
world, now he describes the operation of the same with reference to the mind Similarly 
as in the case of a single notion about «)ne woman, &c. Nescience consists in the cognition 
of lovability, &c., in a damsel. When this nescience is coupled with forgetfulness (moha> 
one becomes stupid, that i.S‘fulJ of stupid imaginings. ‘Maitru is a very fortunate man 
to possess such a jewel of a wife. lam unfortunate not to possess her.’ In the same 
wa3^ the notion of the same woman in the mind of a co-wife causes aversion and conse- 
quent jiain. Similarly, the notion of Uie sanu* woman in the tuind of her husband NIaibra 
causes attachment and consequent pleasure. The knowledge of the realities thereof 
consists in the recognition of the fact that tho body of the wom.in is after all nothing 
except skin, muscle, fat, bone and mucus; and that it is naturally impure on account 
of the place of its fecundation and the seed which grows into it. This knowledge in the 
mind of the wise becomes tho cau.se of the idea that it is neither pleasural)le nor painful ; 
and thus it becomes the cause of desirelessness. 

The cause of upholding :--The body is the upholder of tluj power of sensation and 
action. These powers again are the upholders of the body. Tho five forc/vs of Prana, 
&c., are the manifestations of the common energy of these powers. The body ilios in their 
absence. Similarly, muscle and the other portions of the body support each other in life. 
Similarly, are the elonienfs of Prithvi, &c., the snj)portcrs of the bodies of men, of Vanina, 
Sun, Vayuand those that live in the Chandraloka. TJic elements further support each 
other in life. The Prithvi having the five qualities of odour, taste, colour, touch and sound, 
all the five elements are present therein supporting and supported by eSaeh other; as 
also four in the Apas, three in the Tejas, two in the Vayu. The animals, men and gods 
also exist supporting each other in life. Put how can they be the supporters of each 
other, seeing that they are not related to each other as the containor and the contained. 
For this reason he says :—‘They live for eiicli other, &c.’ The body of man is sustained 
by the materials supplied by tho bodies of beasts, bird, deer, snakes and vegetables. Simi- 
larly, the bodies of tigers and others of tho .same class arc supported by the bodies of 
men, beasts, and deer, &e. Similarly, the bodies of bo.'ists and deer, &c., are supported by 
vegetables, &c. Similarly, the bodies of gods are supported by the sacrifices of goats, 
deer, clarified butter and Purodasa, &c., offered by men as also by means of the accessories 
of sacrifice, branches and stones, &c. Similarly, the gods also support men by giving them 
the objects of tlicir desires and by causing rain, &c. Therefore do they live for each 
other. The rest is easy .—28. 
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Sftira 29. 

Rsiy4 It} < 

29. Restniiiit,' Observance.’ Posture." Regulation of 
breath (Pranayaina), ' Abstraction/’ Ooncentration," Medita- 
tion' and Trance* are the eight'’ accessories’" of Yoga.— 80, 

I ?i?srr5Kiirr^iR35T5i ^ gre^riJi: il II 

VYAS.V 

The accessories of Yoga arc now deterinineil. “ Restraint, &c.” We 
shall now describe their nature and practice in order. —80. 

VACHASPATT’S (iLOSS. 

Now the iiuthoi* di.'OHMiiiiK's ( ho ;u*rossor*u‘s of Yoj^ii with tho objoet of dolormining 
tludr nuiul)er more or less. ‘The accossorios of Yoga, Jkw' 

‘ llostriitinl , &c*.’ Practice, desireh'ssnoss, faifc'i, energy, are by tlnnr very nature 
to bo understood as falling imd(*r these wherever they may properly fall, not as indepen- 
dent nnsans. - 29. 

Sutra .^o. 

W: 11 il 

80. Of these' the restraints’ are. Abstinence from 
injury (Ahimsa) f Veracity Abstinence from theft Con- 
(iuence Ahstinence from avariciousness". -SI. 

simqhTsttit 1 qr ?rcsr%qfT3r’tT^ 
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srmrJT ?r«ir cr«ir 
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qm: II II 

VYASA. 

Of these, abstinence from injury is the not causing of pain to any 
living creature in any way at any time. The restraints and observances 
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that follow have their origin in it. They are meant to achieve it. They 
are thught with the object of teaching it. They are taken np with the 
object of rendering the light of its appearance purer. And so it has 
been said ; — As the Bnihtuana goes on undertaking many a vow of 
restraint and observance, he goes on tnrning away from the sins commit- 
ted on account of forgetfulness, and having their origin in injury caused 
to others (Hirnsil') ; and by so doing he goes on rendering the AhirnsA, 
itself purer and purer. 

Vei’acity consists in word and thought being in accord with facts. 
Speech and mind corresponds to what has been seen, heard and inferred 
as such. Speech is uttered for the purpose of transferring one’s know- 
ledge to another. It can only be said to have been employeil for the 
good of others and not for their injury, if it is not deceptive, confused 
or barren in knowledge. If, liowever, it proves to be injurious to living 
beings even though uttered as such, it is not truth ; it is a sin only. By 
this outward appearace, this is a facsimile of virtue, and one gets into 
painful dafkness. Therefore, let every otte examirro well and then utter 
ti-uth for the benefit of all living beings. 

Theft is the making one’s own unlawfully of things belonging 
to others. Abstinence front theft consists in the absence of the desire 
thereof. 

Continence is the I’estraint of the hidden power, the power of 
generation. 

Absence of avariciousttess is the non-appropriation of things not 
one’s own, consequent upon seeing the defects of attachment and of the 
in.jur\' caused by the collection, presorvatiorr and destrrrction of goods. 
These are the restraints. — <SI. 

vXOHASPATt S GLOSS. 

«.Mmiiu*i*alocl Ibt; JM-i-cHsoi’ies of Yo'^Ji as the i*esti*ahils and observances, &c.. 
now ho cnuincriites he restraints b,v iiifnxlnciii”- tint aphorisiii : ‘Of thc«c abstinence 
from injury, &t*.’ The rostniiiits sire abstinoiico from itijiiry, &c. Now describes aI)stiiienco 
from injury :is an accessory of Yoga : * Not causing of pain t&c.’ (,)ualitlos such Ahiipsa : 

* The restraints and observances that follow, &e.’ 

‘Have their origin in if : tln^ other restraints and observances when performed 
vvithout ob.serviiig the v(»vv of causing no pain, arc as it were, not performed; because 
in that casts they are itnite '.is(*h?ss. The pract ie<s is resorted to only for the purpose of 
achieving Ahiinsa. 

If Ahimsa is the root <»f ail these that follow, how is it that they are meant for achiev- 
ing it ? For this reason ho says ‘ They are taught with the object of teaching it.' The 
meaning is that achievement Jioro refers to knowledge, not to birth. 

Lot tiiai bo. lint if the following restraints and observances are for the purpose 
of giving a knowledge of A.hims&, then they are of no use; because that knowledge is 
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obtaitiod from other sources. For this reason he says : — * For the purpose of rendering 
the light of its appearance purer.* The meaning is that if the following ones are not 
practised, Ahiipsa would remain impure on account of the existence of untruth, &c. 

He mentions the concurrence of the Agamis with this : - ‘ And so it has been said 

Now ho describes the nature of truth: -‘Word and ihought being in accord with 
facts.' Next ho describes the nature of facts What has been heard, seen and inferred 
as such.’ 

Otherwise it would not bo truth. He describes tliis with reasoning. Speech is 
uttered with the object of transferring one's thoughts to another ; that is, for the purpose 
of creating in the other mind a knowledge similar to the knowledge existing in the mind 
of the speaker. For this reason, if it is not deceptive, &c. For example, YndhiMthira was 
questioned by Droinicliarya with reference to the death of his son “ AJy dear, yonr woallli 
is truth, is A^watthrima dead” ? His answt^r was, “ II is true that A-j'watthama is dead,” 
bub he thought at the time of the death of Aswatthama, the elephant, and not the son of 
Droiia. This was merely a reply in the terms of the<iiu;stion. It tlid not transfer to the 
mind of Droiia what was in tlie mind of Yudhistliira. The knowledge in Yudhis- 
thira's mind was that the elephant was dead, and this he had obtaiiu'd by tlie souse of his 
sight. The knovvledgi*, howevtu*, that was transferred to tIuMiii ml «>r Drona was that his 
son was dead. This is deceptivii knowledge*. 

‘ Confused spei'ch ’ is that which is born from eonfusion. 'fin* I'onfn.sion may (‘xist 
at the time of speaking, or, at the time of ascertaining the object of knowh'dge. 

Harren in knowledge is that which earri<vs no information. .Vs, for e sample, the 
knowledge of barbarians earri(*s no impression of Hie objects of knowledge to the mind. It 
also means the speech which may In* objectless. Such spca^ch is not desirable to utter. 
Ill this case, even tliotigh (lie kiiowlepge of the speaker is transferred to the mind of the 
hearer, yet it is not as it were ti*ansf(‘ri*ed, boeaiise it is Jiseless. 

Such spex'ch also must b<' iit term'd for the good of others. If not so nttercul, it is only 
the semlilaucc of truth, not truth. For this reason he says : -‘It can only la said to be 
employed, &c.’ 

‘ If, however, it proves itijurious to living beings, &c.’ Take for example, the case of 
a man who has taken the vow of truth, being asked by a gang of n)l)bors if the caravan they 
be in inirsuif ofjiad passed that way. lie has seen it passing that way and says so. This 
utterance of his, even (hough technically triilli, is not so in reality, as it tends to the 
injury of others. The rest is easy. 

lie now describes theft, because the abstinence from any act dei>eiiils upon the under- 
standing of the nature of the act. ‘ Theft is the making of things, &c.' The object is 
to indicate the general by the particular. 

Inasmuch as the functioning of speech and body depends upon t he mind, the mental 
modi flea tioii is mentioned luM*e as the principal factor : -* Absem*e of tin* desire thereoi. 

Next ho describes the nature of continence The restraint of tin* hidden power 
The words “hidden power,” are used to signft'y that the more noii-iise of tho, organ is not 
continence. The desire of seeing and speaking to women and embracing them as the 
seats of Cupid is also iucoiitinonce. The meaning is that the otlier sensations tending 
towards that are also to be checked. 

He describes the nature of abstinence from avariciousness ‘ Absence of avaricious- 
ness, &c.’ Here the defect- of attachment has been described. Attachment increases in 
consequence of the repetition of enjoyment, as also tho deftness of the po^^c^s in their 
functioning. 

The defect of injury also has been described. No enjoyment is possible without 
causing Injury to others. 


20 
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Absence of avariciousness is the not making one’s own of objects, inasmuch as their 
possession originates in undesiraiile moans if they are not sanctioned by the fc-astras and 
are obtainable without effort even ; and because there is evil done even in the preserva- 
tion of possessions, tliat are obtained even in accordance with the bastras.~30. 

SOtra 31 

a a 

31. The}’ are the Great^ Vow,® universal/’ and not- 
liraitech’ by life-state/ space/' time,' and circnmstance.' 
(Samaya). — 82. 

^ «KT 5 !mfeg^T *T =55^5^ ^ 1 

I ?i«iT 5r 

I qfiT5l^r'T^5!^T5J^IT^JT^55rT qfrqT^- 

il \\ H 

WAS A. 

And these are ‘ tlie great. vow, universal, not-limited by life-state, 
space, time and circunistanco.’ 

Of these, abstinence from injury is limited to life-state, as for 
example, the injury inflicted by a fisliermaii is limited to fish alone, and 
to none else. Tlie same is limited to space, as for example, in the case 
of a man who says to liimseir, “ I shall not injure at a sacred place.*’ The 
same is limited to time, as for example, in the case of a man who says to 
himself, ‘‘ T shall not cause injury on tlie sacred day of the ChaturdasJi, 
(the fourteenth) of tlie lunar fortnight.” 

The same in the case of a man who has given up the three injuries 
is limited by circumstance, as for example, when a man says to himself, 
“ 1 shall cause injury only for the sake of gods and 13r;ihmans and not 
in any other way.” Or, as for example, injury is caused by soldiers in 
battle alone and novvliere else. The restraints of Ahimsa and the others 
are always practised without being limited by life-state, time, space and 
circumstance. Universal is that which pervades all conditions of life, 
everywhere, always ; and is nowhere out of place. They are called the 
Great Vow. — 82. 

vachaspati’s gloss. 

They have been described in general. Now he introduces the aphorism in order to 
describe how they are to be observed by the Yogis. * And these, &c.’ They are called 
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Universal, because they arc known in all states, descpi\>oil as life-state, &c.* Inasmuch as 
It is said that the restraints of Ahimsa and the others are to be practised, the ’same 
limitations are to be considered as ajiplicable in the case of other restraints also.— 31. 

SQlra 32. 

32. The observances’ are Cleanliness/ Contentment/ 
Purificatory action,'^ study^ and the making of the Lord® the 
motive of all action.® — 83. 

I 5 nt 1 5^ ^ farsjrsarftrTT^ 

^ 1 ^^riF^r ^g=5r??[raTnmf?iqHTfir!T 

jit?Ei5Jt^nnr*i^?j5i sr^n^iiqt ^ i |w>^:nPnv^R 
1 ’iRi 2 f 3 r?wr 1 ^?TK 4 l 3 f- 

^wtfnjJinn: 11 JTctj sTgi»%?rstTPiiniitsaT- 

M M 

V Y xVo A. 

Cleanliness, contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making 
of Irfwara the motive of all actions, are the observances. 

Of these. Cleanliness is external when bnmght about by earths and 
water, &c., and consists in the eating of pure things, &c. It is internal 
when it consists in the washing away of impurities of the mind. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to secure more of the neces- 
saries -of life''tlian one already possesses. 

Purificatory action consists in the endurance of the pairs of oppo- 
sites. The pairs of opposites are such as the desire to eat and the desire 
todnnk; heat and cold ; standing and sitting ; the absence of speech 
(Ka^tha Mauna) and the absence of facial indications (Akara Mauna). 
It also includes such vows as the fasts of Chiindrayana and bantapana, 


&c., so far as necessary. 

Study is the reading of the sciences of liberation (Moksa), or the 

repetition of the Pranava, the syll.able Aiim. 

The making of t^wara the motive of all actions, means the doing of 
all actions to fulfil the purpose of that Great Teach-r. It is with 
reference to this state that the following has been said ‘ Lying down 
on a bed or seated or wandering along a road, evei given to Yoga, wit i t e 
network of the sins to be restrained, removed, conscious of the destruc- 
tion of the seed of repeated births, he shares the joys of immortality. 
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, Then is the understanding of the individual self and the absence of 
obstacles. P. 1. 29. — 83. 

VACHASPATI’S oloss. 

He describes the observances of Cleanliness, &c. 

“Cleanliness, Contentment, Piirificatory Action, Study and the making of God the 
motive of all actions are the observances . He explains those : Cleanliness is, &c.” 
The first ‘etcetera’ means such things as coAvdnng ])laster and other similar things. 
Pure things are such as the urine of the cow, and barley, &c., which purify the body by 
removing impurities. The words * et cetera * in connection with the eating of purifying 
things mean the limitation of mouthfuls in size and number, &c.’ Instead of speaking of 
the purity caused by eating, &c., of purifying things, the words used here are only eating, 
&c., of things. It is to be understood that the effect is meant by the mcniion of the cause. 

^iental im])iirities are pride, jealoiLsy, vanity, &c. Menial purity consists in thoii' 
removal. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to possess irnne han is necessary for the pre- 
servation of life. It should bo added that this is because the apj)ro])riation of things not 
one’s own has already been given up. 

The absence of facial indications which let into th(» secret of one’s mind, is the 
control of on^’s self, so as not to transfer the thought at random. Absence of speech in 
the ordinary holding of the tongue. 

The sins to be i*estraiiied are the causing of injury to others, lying, &c., which will 
be described later. They also include doubt and rntruo cognition. Xoxt is described the 
sequence, on becoming puriflod by this ranch. 

Further these restraints and observances are described in the Visnu Puruiia “ Lot 
the Yogi practise continence, Jiarmlessncss, truthfulness, abstinence from theft and non- 
covetonsness without desire of fruit ; and let him make his mind gradually tit for progress. 
He should also apply hijuself to study, cleanliness and purifutatoi y actions and content- 
ment ; and let his mind rest upon I he Paralirahma. Th(\sear(;therestraint.sand()l>scr- 
vances live each. When practised with desire they s(»enre special fruit. Tq. those who 
have no desire for fruir, they secure libciatiou.”- 32. * 

Siura 3^:5. 

ii u 

33. Upon thougiits of sin* troubling,- habituation' to 
the contrary^. — 84. 

arqmt vtfgwnfiT qftnlg iuud%- 

I qvuT »3T 5U!n ^ 

11 M 
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vyasa. 

When during the practice of the restraints and observances sinful 
thoughts give trouble, the mind is to be habituated to the contrary ideas. 
When thouglits of the sins of causing injury to otliers and other sins 
appear in the mind of this devotee of wisdom, such as, ‘ I shall kill the 
evil-doer,’ ‘ I shall tell lies,’ ‘I shall appro[>nato this man’s Avealth, * 

‘ 1 shall spoil this man’s wife, ’ ‘ Why should 1 not possess the things 
which tliis man possesses. ’ When he is t mclied-by tliehigh fever of these 
sins, which tend to push him along the wrong path, he should habituate 
himself to think upon the contraries of such sins. He should entertain 
such ideas as these' : —Being burnt up as I am in the fires of the world, 

1 have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga, giving as it rh-es protection 
to all living beings. Were T to take up tlie sins, having once given them 
up, 1 should certainly be a dog in my (joiidnct. As tln^ dog licks up his 
own vomit, so should I be acting, if f were to take up again what I have 
once given up.’ This should be applied to other aphorisms also. — S4. 

vachaspati s gloss. 

Tluu*(j iu'o ui.iny ohsLaclcs in tlio way to good things. Thus ohstruction beiuji: 
(jossiblo, the aphorism loacliinj^ tlio remody thoroof is inh’ocliiced : Whon those restraints 
and observances &c.’ 'tlio aphorism is, ‘Upon thouf^hts of sin tioiibling, liaintuation to 
the contrary.’ In the Commentary explaining the sins then* is nothing dilVieiilt to luider- 
stand.— 


Sutra 



^4 


^ u u 


34. The sins' are the causing of injury to others^ and 
the rest. They are done,’ caused to be done' and permitted 
to he dono"’ ; they are preceded" by desire", anger’ and ignor- 


ance* ; they ar(' slight' 


middling" 


intense 


their 


result'" is an iulinity" 


of pain'" and unwisdom'''; 


thus'" 


comes the habit-of-thinking'® 


to the contrary'' .--85. 


^nsrr i gqfvTNvrT i vircq 
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I 5*T?^%v:ir n«iTfvnmrr 

fii^inTr: I TTi^rr: I 

I <r«ir *1^ ji«m’s*T?^sw«r i ?f«iT 
iTSf^si^unsr^zi i i ?ir 


^i:3q?ig33?iJr^r^#s^qT i q^mg^rTf^^fiT 

*li3«TH I % ^c^jfr f^ci^ ^:^i?rRT*HfcrT;^ i srfei^w^srqi; i 

5:iiiifi!T ^RfcT ^ i ?i«ri^ f^^i^^rarsrw 

I «T5np5 5T^T SftRcTT^Pl itt^- 

I ?r^r ^^qT^^cr^cTJrfqfTOT i ^:#r?«ir?T5R- 

tii:qifii^?ifq:i;tqrrqqT^^ iHq?ifqqT^.q^^rac5n?5^ i qj^iT^^Irs^qT^rwqf^ ^ 
q»«j^r?3oqr^rqn?Tr ^'nr *T%^?r 5<5sn^ w^^qrgftfcT i ^*Tg?|TF^«qfq ^nq 
q^iTWTWJ^ I fqqrqiJifqs «Tqqw{q?r^ j|»t5 siRn- 

^ftcT I srt«iqgwq5?T|ii^t 1 


II II 


vyasa. 


Of these the causing of injury to others : -It is of three descriptions, 
that which is done, that whioli is caused to be done and that which is 
permitted to bo done. Each again is three-fold. Prompted by desire 
of gain, as in the case of one wlio desires to obtain flesli and skin; 
prompted by anger as in the case of a man who lias received some injury ; 
done through ignorance of the real nature of an act, under the impression 
that the act proposed is a virtue. 

Desire, anger and ignorance arc again three-fold, slight, middling 
and intense. Thus there are twenty-seven modifications of injury caused 
to others. 

Mild, middling and intense are again three-lold each ; Mild-mild, 
Middling-mild, and Mild-intense. Also Middling-mild, Middling-mid- 
dling, and afiddling-intense. Also Intense-mild, Intense-middling, and 
Intense-intense. Thus injury is of eighty-one descriptions. 

This again becomes infinite on account of rule (niyama), option 
(vikalpa) and conjunction (sainuchchaya). Similarly should this be 
applied to untruthfulness, &c. 

The contrary tendency consists in the notion that these immoral 
tendencies cause an infinity of pain and untrue cognition. This means 
that pain and unwisdom are the unending fruits of these immoralities, 
and that in this idea lies the power which causes the habit of the con- 
trary trend of thought. 
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Further — more the injurer first overpowers the strengths of the 
victim ; then gives him pain by blows from weapons ; then takes his’ life 
even. 

Now as a consequence of overpowering strength, his intelligent 
and non-intelligent means of enjoyment lose tlio power of causing enjoy- 
ment. By causing pain he suffers pain among animals, earth-bound dis- 
embodied spirits, &c., and in boll. By taking life he lives eveiy moment 
in a state of waning life. He is so much troubled that he prefers and 
wishes for death ; and yet, inasmuch as the effects of pain must run 
their coiu’se, he somehow lives on. And if somehow these acts of injury 
• be mixed up with virtue, he is full of enjoyment but short-lived. 

These observations may also be ai)plied to untruthfulness, &c., as far 
as may be. Thus making himself familiar with the undesirable couse-' 
quencos of these sins, he tkp longer allows his mind to rest uver(;vil sicts. The 
habituation to the contrary ten<lenci<*s becomes the cause of removing the 
sins. Wheii tlieso Ijecointi characterized Ity non-productivity, then power 
caused by them becomes, to the Yogi, the indictition of his success. — 85. 

VACnASrATl’S GLOfiS. 


These sins having different iiiitures, nuxh s, fliuiiu:U‘ri.sCies and Irtiils, and each of 
tliose lining an object of habituation to tlio <fontjary lontlonoy, ho now iU‘sci*ibos them by 
the aphorism, wit li the object of describinj^ Ihcnalni'c of tin' contrary tcmloncy : — ‘The 
sins are the causing of injury to others, &c.’ Explains: ‘ Xow as the injury, &(.*.’ Rule 
(iiiyaniai and untrue cognition and th<‘ii* coinl)inatioiis co-(‘xisl with the sins of injury, &c., 
on account of the intiiiity 0 dilTeroiiliatioii among living beings. Tlieji, vic(‘ causing the 
intensification of inertia, arises unwisdom also, which is nothing more than the four classes 
of unlrue <'ognition. b\n* this reason they fructify as unwisdom als«>. Tims thi^ thought of 
their fruitictki a^^an immensity of pain and unwisdom is also an habituation to the contrary 
tendency. The author renders the same contrary tendency cU'arer. ‘ hirst over|)owers 
the strength, i.c. ,his activity, tlie free motions of Mu.* body of tin; \ id inn that is tin* animal, 
&c., to bo killed. Ijy binding to the sacrificial pillar the animal loses the light of his life. 
The rest is very plain. 

The restraints and observances have been descvibeil. 'Phe venu» val of their tondon- 
cies by moans of the habituation to the contrary tendi'iicy has also been described. 
'Phere being thus no obstacles left, now he describes the indi(*ations (»f flu* snccos.s of 
these practices. Uy knowing these the Yogi having attained what lie has undertaken, 
turns towards the work which is yet to be done. For this reason he says : \S hon these 
become characterized, &c.’—H4. 

Sutra 35. 


?r%Trsrftffnit •• 11 

35. (The habit" of) nob-causiiig-injury* being con- 
tirmed^, hostilities'' are given-up" in his"' presence^. — 86. 

^niror 1 uilcensjRrgnit i 
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VYA8A. 

• As for example all living beings give up their hostilitips in his 
presence. — 86. 

vachaspati’s gloss. 

Hoi*«e and buffalo, rat and cat, snake and moii^coose, and others being natural enemies 
of each other, give ui) their aniinoKities, by following the tendencies of the mind of the 
revered one, whose habit of not causing injury is eontirnied. J15. 

Sutra 

II \i II 

3(). Wirucitv' lieing conlirnied^, action" and fruition'* 
become depeiidenls''. -<S7. 

i vriifif ^ ^ vnf^w;: srrsT - 

srrati^ I ii ii 

VYASA. 

‘Be virtuous.’ Tliis said the object of the benediction 

becomes virtuous. ‘Goto lieaven,’ ho attains the heavenly state. Flis 
speech becomes elfective.— 87. 

VACIIASPATVS (jlJA)HS. 

Action sign i lies virtue and vice which are th(‘ results thereof and tlieir fruition 
consists in heaven and h(3ll. Tliey become dependents upon him : they come to live in 
him. They come into existence l)y 1 lic‘ speech of the master, lie illustrates the depen- 
dence of action : ‘ lie virtuous.’ Tllustratos the dt^pondcnce of fruition : - ‘Go to heaven.’ 
“ Effective ” means “ niichccked.” - r,6. 

Sutra ,^7. 

II ^'9 II 

(The habit of) not-stealin^ 2 ,‘ heiiii’' confirmed^, all'', 
jewels', approach" him. — -88. 

VYASA. 



Jewels approach him from all quarters. — 88. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 


This is easy.-*37. 


SQtra 38. 


1 R I IT 



Continence^ being confirmed*, vigour* is obtained*. — 89. 
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’trisim: I ?i5!T 55Tm^f^5ajTnT3?wqf<T i 
»T5WTVif3' II II 

, VYASA. 

By whose attainment, the Yogi perfects his attainments unchecked, 
and having attained the power becomes capable of imjiarting knowledge 
to learners.--R!). 

VACHASPA'rrS GLOSS. 

vigour is power by attaining which, being unehocked, without giving way to 
obstacles, the Yogi perfects, that is lays by the store of Anima, &c. 

Having attained the power : -Wlien he is possessed of the eight attainments known 
as Tara, .&c., and having other names as Uha, &(?. 

Learners are the disciples of the Yogi. Knowledge means the Yoga which is an 
accessory of the Yoga. He becomes capable of teaching Yoga.- 118. 

Suira 39 . 

n ^ I \f ^ 

Non-covetoiisness‘ being confirmed^, the knowledge® 
of-tlie-hovv‘‘ of births’. — 90. 

1 'i?rr rqq ^3 11 u 

vyA.sa. 

Noii-covotousiiess being confirmed, the knowledge of the how-of- 
births comes^.o him. Who was 1 ? How was 1 ? What is this? How 
is this? What shall wo he? Or, How shall we he? In this shape 
comes to him the desire of knowing the nature of his own existence in the 
past, the present and the future. 

Tlipse are attainments due to the confirmation of the restraints. We 
shall now speak of those that are caused by observances. —90. 

VxlCHASPATrS GLO.SS. 

Non-covetousness being confirmed, fho knowledge of the * how of-births.’ Birth 
means coining into ndationsliip with tho physical body mid the powers of sensation, &c., 
together. The how-of-birth means its modality. Its knowledge moans its direct 
consciousness. It moans the perfect knowl dge of the past, the present and of all that 
is beyond ken, together vpith their modes. 

Questions about the past; -‘Who was I? Questions about the different modes of 
the birth and preservation of tho same ; How was I ?’ Wishes to know the nature of 
the present birth What is this?’ Is the physical body tlio mere collection of the 
physical elements or something different therefrom ? Here too the words. ‘ How is this ?* 
are to be understood. In some books they actually appear. 


21 
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Questions about the future ; - * What shall we be 7 * Here too the how must be under- 
stood. Thus conies to him the desire to know of his own existence, i.c., the coming into 
relationship with the body, &c., in the past, the ijresent and the future. Prom the desire 
comes the knowledge, the rule being that one does whatever he desires.— 39. 

• Siltra 40, 

II II 

40. By cleanliness* disinclination® to-one’s-body*; 
and cessation-of-contact® with-others’. — 91. 

i Irremrofmnff: «FnnsrfT- 

917 II Vjo II 

VYA.SA. 

One begins to clean himself, being disgusted with the dirt of his 
body. Then he sees the defects of the body. He loses his attacluneut 
to the boS}'’, and becomes restrained in himself. Fnrthermoie, he ceases 
to come into contact with others. He sees the nature of the body. He 
wishes to give up his own body, seeing that- it is never pure, even though 
it is being constantly washed by water, &c. How should he come into 
contact with the body of others which are all the more impure. — 91 . 

vAciIASPATrS GLOS.S. 

This shows the external cleanliness to be the indicator of attainments. - 40. 

SQlra 41. 



41. And*” iipon-the-essence* becoming-pure®, come 
high-mindedness®, one-pointedness', control’’' of the senses® 
and fitness® for the knowledge® of the self’. -92. 

Fsk ^ I ^ i »T7s#r%- 

TTwdq: I 77 77 ff 5 sc?nr 7 ^ 77 ! 5 ^i 7 i 

tf7 II 

vyasa. 

Further, higli-mindedness, control ot the senses and fitness for self- 
knowledge come upon the essence hecoming pure. By cleanliness comes 
the purity of the essence. Thence high-mindedness, thence one-pointed- 
ness, thence control of the senses and thence fitness for self-knowledge, 
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of the essence of the mind. This it is that comes to the Yogi by cleanli- 
ness being confirmed. —92. 

vAcuaspati’s gloss. 

Now he describes the iittaininonts indicated by internal cleanliness : - ‘ Further ’ &c/ 
By washing off the impurities of the mind the essence of the mind shows itself in its 
purity. By the removal of dirt comes high>mindedness which is an index of purity. That 
which is pure becomes one-pointed. The mind having been thus controlled, the senses 
too are controlled, being dependent as they are upon the mind. Thence the essence ^ 
of the mind becomes fit for self-knowledge.— 41. 

Sfttra 42. 

^ 42. By-con tontmeiTt^ tlie acquisition^ of extreme* 

happiness’^ . — 93 . 

#rcrtsT^^t I rr>JT i Rjaf 

I ii ii 

vyasa. 

And so it has been said : — ‘ Whatever of pleasure is there in the 
world of desires, and whatever of larger liappiness is there in the world 
of heaven, thej’^ do not come to the sixteenth part of the joy due to the 
suppression of desires’. — 93. 

vAchaspati’s gloss. 

Extreme means that than which there is nothing higher in existence. As was said 
by Yayati to Puru when ho was bogging his youth from him ‘ The wise man who gives 
up desire so difficult to give up by the ignorant and never becoming old with age is full of 
bliss.’ Shodrs t\is l)y ‘ whatever is there, &c.’ - 42. 

SOtra 43. 

18 « « V « 

U 8 ^ II 

43. By-purificatory-actious*^, the removal® of im- 
purity* and the attainments® of the physical-body* and the 
senses* — 94. 

IT® ?r^riBJT®ri*mrf^wr®%cfiniTRTr 1 

II ii 

vyAsa. 

Purificatoiy actions as they are being done, destroy the dirt of the 
veil of impurity. By tlie destruction of the dirt of this veil, come the 
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attainments oF tlie physical body. Anim^ and others. So also the 
attainments of tho senses, ehiireanJience and thought-reading from a 
distance, &c. -94. 

vachasi»ati’.s gloss. 

Mentions the indications of ihe aftainmcnt of the Purificatory action. By Purifica- 
tory actir>n, (fee. fThc veil which is doscribcrl as itnpiirit.y consists of vice, &c., due to 
inertia. Aniina and others, such as Mahima, Laghiiiui and Prapti. It is all easy.— 43. 

SClira 44. 

44. Bj-stucly‘ comes communion® with the desired- 

deity®. — 95. # 

II aa 11 

VVASA. 

Thewgods, tlie UUis and the Siddhas become visible to him who 
is given to study, and they do take part in his work. — 25. 

VACHASPATI’S (iLOSS. • 

Mculioiis tin; altiiiiimcnts iiulicut.cd by tins |)fTf(«!tioM of study : ‘ by study coinmnni- 

on with tho dosirod deity.' Tliis is easy. '14. 

San a 45. 

II 8!< II 

A 

45. The attainment® of trance* by makiu-g Tswara® 
the-motive-of-al 1-actioiis ‘ . — 90. 

siw 

srsnqraV^ ii ii 

VYASA, 

Tlie faculty of trance (sarna<llu) becomes perfect in him who dedi- 
cates all his powers to Iiiwara. By this lie knows all that he desires to 
know, just as it is in reality, in another place, in another body or at 
another time. Then his intellect knows everything as it is. — 96. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

‘ The attainment of traiice by making i-«wapa the motive of all actions.’ It should not 
be said th.it iiiasmiKtli as the Cognitive trance is attained by making Iswara tho motive 
of all actions, the reuiai s. ng seven accessories aro useless. These accessories are 
useful in the ar.tainuieut of that mental mood which devotes all action to the purposes 
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of I«wara, by known and unknown subsidiary methods. They are also useful in the 
attainment of the Cognitiv’^o trance, by a separate combination of accessories. Thus the 
same curds servo tlie pnrpo.so of a man and are useful for the purposes of a sacriftce. 

Tn this case the accessories of concentration, meditation and trance would not be 
the internal accessories of tiie Cognitive trance. The Cognitive trance would thus 
become a cause equal in degree with them. Its directness (internality) is perceived by 
the other accessories not being directly turned towards it. The observance of making 
Iswara the motive of all action has l^wara only for its direct object. Its direct object 
is not the object of Cognitive trance. Therefore this is an external, indirect means. 
Thus all is plain. 

The word Prajanati^* knows,* shows the radical moaning of prajila-intellect. -45. 

Sutra 46. 

U U 

46. Posturo* is steudily' easy®. 67. 

^>qT«Ri 

VYASA. 

The restraints and observances have been deacribocl with attain- 
ments. We shall now describe tlie posture, &c. Of tliese, posture is 
steadily easy. Thus, for example, the Padmlsana, the Virrsana, the Bhad- 
rasana, the Svastika, the Dandrsana, the vSopasliraya, llie Paryanka, the 
Krauiichuisadana, the llastiuis-'idana, the U>tranisrulaiia, the Sainasams- 
thana, the Sfcliirasukha, the Yathasuklia and such others. — 97. 

A^ACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Iiitroducc.s the next aphorism; -‘The restraints and observances, &c.’ ‘Of these 
posture i.s steadily easy.’ Steadiness means absmice of motion. Tlie same must be easy. 
It must not cause trouble. Such should ho the posture. This i.s the meaning of the 
ii])horism. Posture is the way in which one sits, lie mentions dilTerent postures ; -As 
for example; -The. Padmasana is well-known. The Virasana is that in which n sitting 
man has one foot in contact with the? ground, ami places the other »)Yer the partially 
inclined other knee. 

The Bhadrasana is that in which the sitting man places the soles of both feet joined 
together below the testiclc.s, and places both hands with the lingers interlaced over that 
region. 

The Svastika is that in which the left foot is placed, a little downward inclined 
between the right thigh and shniik, and the right foot is placed in a similar position 
between the left thigh and shank. 

The Dandasaiia is practised by sitting with thighs, shanks and feel stretched straight 
along the ground with the ankles joineil together, but the toes kept apart. 

The Paryanka is that in which the knees arc extended and the arms are used to lie 
upon. 

The Sopashraya is that in which the tiger’s skin or the deer skin or some cloth is 
used to sit upon. 
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The Krant!chanisadana and others of the same class are to be Imitated from the 
sitting postures of the Kranficha, the elephant, the camel. 

The Saroasamsth/ina is that in which the feet arc so placed that the heels and fore- 
parts of both are joined together with the feet a little bent. 

The Stliirasnkha is whatever posture inaj’^ secure steadiness and ease. This is 
approved by the writer of the aphoi^ins. It is also described as Yathasukha. This 
means any position that may secure ease. ~46. 

SOtra 47. 

li II 

47 . By-slackening® of effort^ and by thought-trans- 
formation' as infinite. * — 98. 

srr?r«f 1 m ^mrqw « «« h 

VVASA. 

The sonteiire is coiupleled by adding’ tlie word, ‘ is secured.’ Pos- 
ture becomes perfect Avlieii effort to that end ceases, so that there may be 
no more movement of tlie body. Or, when the mind is transformed into 
the infinite, that is, makes the idea of infinity its own, it brings about the 
perfection of portnre. — 98. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

Having described tlie nature of posture, ho describes the means thereof:— ‘By 
slackening of effort and by thought-transforming as infiaite.’ The effort which is directed 
towards the accomplisliimmt of a certain posture helps to keep the body in a particular 
position. It is not the cause of the posture which as an accessory of Yoga is meant to be 
taught bore. * If that wore' its cause, the teaching would be useless, inasmuch as in 
that case the posture would l)e achieved by its own operation. Therefore tJiis natural 
effort of the body does not bring about the posture that is meant to bo tfTught. It is in 
fact its antagonistic. Purther this natural effort being the antecedent of the posture 
that may at any time bo desired, does away with the very object of posture, therefore, he 
who practices posture as an observance taught hei*€% should employ an effort which consists 
in suppressing the natural efforts of the body. Otherwi.se th(' posture taught hero will 
not be accomplished. It is for this reason that the slackening of the natural efforts of 
the body is said to be the means of accomplishing posture. 

Or, the mind transformed into the idea of the infinite, the Great Serpent, who up- 
holds the sphere of the earth by means of his very steady thousand heads, brings about 
steadiness.— 17. 

Sutra 48 . 

rrat i'd.MfilMId! 11 Sc U 

48. Thence* cessation-of-disturbance^ from-tbe-pairs- 
of-opposites® . — 99 . 
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VYASA. 

When posture has been mastered he is not disturbed by the pairs 
of opposites such as lieat and cold. —99. 

VACHASPATI’S atoss. 

Aieiitiotis the indications of the achievoment of postin'^. 

“Thence the cessation of distui'banco from the pairs of opposites. ’ 

The Cominontary has heei^ <?x plained by what has already been said 

Sutra 49. 




49. Reftulatioii-of-ltreath (Pranayama)’ is the stoppage" 
of the inspiratory" and expiratory' inovemeiits" (of breath) 
which follows, when that^ has-been-secured^. —100. 

srnnrom*. 1 

Mirer: 1 ^flrrfsrt^Tr^ swim: 1 ^vrqrar^: 

sinniqui: II II 

VYASA. 

Wlien posture has been achieved the cessation of tlie movements 
of both inspiration, the drinking in of external air, and expiration, the 
throwing out of the internal air, is the regulation of breath (Pr:'inA,yiiraa). 
— 100 . 

VACHASPATI S GLOSS. 

Posture also has been doscribod in the Vi.siiu Parana : Having thus practised the 
Bhadrdsana, &c., and being fuii of their qualities, &c.' Alter posture describes the 
Praiiayama ,* at the same time showing that posture must preci'de it PrAnayaraa is the 
cessation of the inspiratory and expiratory uiovcnients of breath which follows when 
that has been secured.’ The cessation of the movements of expiration and inspiration 
exists in the Rcchaka, Kumbhaka and Puraka branches of the regulation of breath. This, 
therefore, is a description of the ordinary Prana^’ama. This means that whore in the 
Puraka the external air having been inspired is retained inside, tlie cessation of the 
movements of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similarly, where in the Kechaka, 
the internal air having been expelled is retained outside, the cessation of the movements 
of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similaily, in the Kunibhaka too. This is what 
the Commentary says : ‘ Wliim posture has been, &c.’— 41). 

Sutra 50, 

50. Manifestation^ as external,* internaP and total 
restraint * is regulated* by place®, time" and number^ ; and 
thus it becomes long-in-duration® and subtle*®. — 101. 
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VYASA. 

And that ninnirosfs as oxtornal, internal and total restraint, is regu- 
lated by time, place and number; is of long duration and subtle. The 
cessatiqp of the motion of breath which precedes expiration is external. 
The cessation of the motion of breath which precedes inspiration is inter- 
nal. The thii'd manifests total restraint where cessation of both these 
motions takes plac(' by a single effort. As water thrown on a heated 
stone shrivels up from all sides, so do both cease simultaneously. All these 
three are regulated by place. So much of space is occupied by it. Also 
are they legnlated by time. The meaning is that th(‘y are measured by 
ascertaining the seconds of ilieir duration. Tliey ai-e alsi) regulated by 
number. The first cessation is for so many, the second for so many, and 
.similarly the tliird. Similarly it is thus mild, thus middling and thus 
intense. Thus is it regulated by number. Tliis verily thus practised 
becomes long in duration and subtle. --1U1. 

• VAtllASPATl’S GLOSS. 

y 

Ho introduces the aphorism hv drscribinj^ tlic three descriptions of Pranayiiraa: — 

* And thaf manifests as external, internal and total restraint ; is rcfjfiilatod by time, place 
and iinmbei* ; is of long dnraiion and subtle.’ 'Ihe word Vritti ‘ maiiifostatioii ’ is related 
to all the three. He; describes the Uechaka : — * That which pmeedos expiration.’ Des- 
cribes the Puraka I'-* That which precedes inspiration.’ D'jscribcs the Kuinbhaka:— 

* The third, &e.’ Renders tlie same plainer; * Where the cessation of both inspiration 

and expiration takes place simultaneously by a single effort of restraint, not that it stands 
in need of rostraininf? efforts which i.s the culmination of the effort of inspiration, nor that 
it stands in need nf the restmining effoH which culminates in the effort of expiration. 
On the other hand, as water thrown on a heated .^toiie shrivels up on all sides as it is be- 
ing dried up, so .also the air running in or out leases its action by a strong effort of 
restraint, und stays in the ))ody reduced to a state of greater than ordinary tenuity., 
doea not fill in and is not, therefore, Puraka. Nor does it go out and is not, therefore, 
Rechaka. • : 

In the external the limit of space is measured In a place free from wind by the effect 
upon a straw or a piece of cotton wool, by a yard or foot-rule or by the hand. Similarly; 
in the internal it is measured by fhe^ sensation of touch at the soles of feet or at the 
forehead, slight l*ko the touch of an ant. 
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A ‘ second ’ (k^ana) is the fourth part of the period of time taken by the act of shut- 
ting the ^es. It is measured by ascertaining the seconds of duration. 

A ‘ matra * (measure) is t!ie time which is taken up l>y thrico turning up one’s hand 
over one's knee and then snapping the fingors once. 

Measured thirty-six such matras is thdfc' flrst attempt (adghata) wliich is mild. 

• Twice that is the second, which is middling. Thrice that is the third which is intense. 
This is the Praiiayama as measured by number. It is described Thus is it measured by 
number, &c. ■ . • 

The time taken by the inspiration and expiration of a healthy man is the same as 
thht. which is fiieasured by snapping the fingers, as described, after turning the hand 
thrice over the knee. 

The first attempt when carried to its completion is said to be conquered or mastered. 
The time is intended to be described by so many inspirations and expirations. They are 
practicallj*- the same. 

This Praniiy&ina becomes of long <luraiion when it takes up greater space and time, 
being daily practised and being increased in succession of a fortnight, a day, ^c. It is 
subtle, because it is known by very subtle trance fsamadhi) not because it bcibomes weak. 
- 50 . * 

Sutra 51. 

u « 

51. The fourth^ is that wiiicli follows when the spheres® 
of the external and iiitornaP have-been -passed.* — 102. 

srnoRWJ i 
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vvAsa. 

The sphere of tlie external, lun-iiig b(;eii nicastcred hy the measure- 
ments of time, space and number, is left bcdiind. Similarly is the 
sphere of the internal thus measured, left behind. In the case of both, 
it becomes long and subtle. The cessation of tlie -inovcnuents of both, 
in sequeucc of the attainment of that state, bj' gradual mastery over the 
different states, is the fourth, fn the third the sphere is not cotish lered ; 
the cessation of motion takes place with one single effort, and is .then 
m^astired by space, time and number j and thus becomes long and subtle. 
Ih.the fourth, however, the spheres of inspiration and expiration are 
ascertained, the different states are mastered by and by, and it follows 
the perfection of both. Thus comes about the cessation of the movements 
of both. This is the fourth PrAnayaraa and is thus distingvrished.— 102. 
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VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Thus throp descriptions of Pninfiyiiiiui have been descril»c<l. Now he describes the 
fourth * The fourth is that, t^c.' Explains :~‘The s/ih(*re of tlic^ externa J, 

* Left behind’ dethroned froni its position, whicli lias been mastered l»y practice. 
That also is protracted and sulitle. 

‘ Tn sequence of : — The (‘xternal aiul internal Pranayamas preceded by a calculation 
of time, space and number. And this fourth one is nol brought about, ail at once, by a 
single effort, like the third one. 

On the other hand it reaches different states of prcd'ect ion, as it is being practisccl ; 
and as one state has been masttu’ed it goes on to the higher stage in succession, and it is 
thus acquired. This is said : — ‘ lly gradual mastery over the different states.’ 

The question is that the cessation of the motion of both the Pranayamas takes place 
in the third Pranayama also, which is describ<*d as the total restraint ; what then is the 
distinction between the third and tlu^ rourtli. h’orthis reason he says:— ‘In the third, &c.’ 
The third is brought about by a single effort and is not pre<?eded by the thought of 
measurements. The fourth, however, is preccMled by tin? knowledge of the measurements, 
and is brought about by much effort. This is the differentM'. The meaning is that tin* 
spheres of the Piiraka andtlu^ Ue<*haka are not considered, but this is measured by time, 
space and number,— ol. 

Sutra 52. 
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The karma of the Yogi which covtus up ihc discrimiiiativu know- 
ledge is destroyed as ho pracliscs the PriuiMyama. 'Idiis is what they 
say : — ‘ l^y the magic panorama of desire, the Kssence, whicli is Jnniinous 
by nature, is covered up, and the same* is directed towards vice.’ This 
karma of the Yogi wliicli covers up tlie liglit ami binds him to repeated 
births, becomes weak by the practice of Ih-jlnayrniia every moment, and 
is then destroyed. And so it lias been said : — ‘ Tlicrc is no purificatory 
action higher than Praniyairia ; purity is secured by that, througli the 
destruction of impurity ; and the liglit of knowledge shines/ — ]0,3. 

VACHAKPATrS GLOSS. 

He dcscrjbi>s the object of J*ranayama ‘ Thence the cover of light is destroyed.* 
The cover is that which covers up tins light of .Mental .Esscuice. 1 1 means the afflictions and 
sin. lie explains The karma of the Vogi as he practises Prilnayauia.* Knowledge 
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is that by which anytiiin^; is known. It is the lipjht of the Mental Essence. Discrimina- 
tive knowledge is the knowledge of the distinction (between the Objective Essence and 
consciousness^. Tliat which covers up discritninativc* knowlodgcj is ‘fcJie karma which 
covers up.* Karma means the vice which is brought about by action so (tailed, and the 
afflictions caused thereby. He says that the Aganiis agree in tliis matter : This is what 
they say.' Desire is spoken of as the Great Eorgetfulness. By the mention of desire is 
to be understood Nescience also, which is found inseparably joined to it. 

Vice is that which should not bo done. 

The question arises tliat if PrauAyama alone does away with vice what is the use 
of puri 1 lcator 3 ’^ action? (Tapas). For this reason he says : — “Becomes weak” and not 
altogether destroyed by it. Therefore, piiriflciitory action is lUicessary for its destruc- 
tion. In this too the Agamis agree : — ‘xVnd so it has been said.’ 

Manu also says: ‘Let tlie defects be burnt up by Pranayama.’ 

The Visnu Purana sp('aks of tin* Pranayama as an accessor,v of Voga : — ‘He who 
masters the air known as Prana by practice, is said (o have secured Pranayama.' It is 
either seeded or seedless. When the powers known as Prana and Ap.nna are mastered 
one by the other, it is two-fold. The third is that when both are checked. -52. 

Sutra s.y 
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And' the fitness" of the mind' for eoinrentration'. — 104. 
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YYASA. 


Fiirtlior, the (itiioss ol* tlio iniiul for oonoeiitratioii. By the praotico 
itself of IVinnyrniiti is this spctirtMl. As laid down : - 

“ Ijy the o\])ulsioM and retention of breath optionally.”- 1. — 104. 

VaCIIASPATI’S gloss. 

Prana.vama renders tJn* mind lit for coiutent rat ion, h^v making it stead}*. -5.‘1. 

54. Abstraction (ih-at.valuira)" is that by which tlie 
senses® do uot.-coiue-into-coiitact ‘ with tlieir' objects' and 
follow" as-it-were' the nature" of the mind'.- -105. 
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VYA8A. 

Now what is Pratyahfira ? ' ‘ Pratyah&ra is that by which the senses 
do not come into contact with their objects and, as it were, follow the 
nature of the mind.’ The meaning is that in the absence of contact with 
their objects, they imitate, as it were, the nature of the mind. The senses 
are restrained, like the mind, when the mind is restrained. They do not 
stand ill need of other means like the control of the other organs, dust 
as the bees fly, as the queen flies ; and sit as the queen sits down ; so the 
sense becomes restrained, as the mind is restrained. This is Pratyahara. 
- 105 . 

VACTIASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Thus then having lieeii jnirifted hy Mio restraints, &c., begins the practice of Pra- 
ty&hara with a view to sociiro Samj^ama. The author puts a question to introduce the 
aphorism describing it ; — ‘ Now what, &e.* Pratyalulra Is that by which tlie senses do not 
come into contact with their objects, and as it were follow the nature of the mind.' The 
meaning is that inasmuch as the mind does not eomo into contact with objective sounds, 
&c., as cause of forgetfulness, attachment and aversion, tho senses of sight, &c., loo do 
not, on account of the absence of that contact, incline towards their objects. This is the 
imitation of the mind by tho senses. Inasmuch however, as the senses do not imitate 
the mind in the fact of tho taking in of tho realities of objects, because their held of 
operation is the external world alone, it is said that tlioj^ as it iccrc, imitate tho mind. 
By using the locative cast^ it is shown that the ordinary quality of non-contact with 
their objects is the operative cause of the senses imitating the maul. ‘ In tho absciuus of 
contact with their, &c.’ Explains the imitation: — ‘ The senses are restrained like the 
mind, &c.’ The similarity is that tho cause of the restraint of both is, and tho restraint 
of both is duo to, the same effort. Illustrates tho same : — ‘Just as the b€>es &c.' Applies 
the illustration to the object to bo illustrated ; - ‘So, &c.’ 

In this connection also says the Visiai Pnrana ‘ The Yogi who is devoted to the 

practice of Pratyahara should restrain the senses’ which are attached to the objects of 
sound, &c., and make thorn Imitato tho mind.’ • 

Its object is shown even there. “Those of undisturbed mind have thereby the 
highest possible control of the senses. If tho senses arc uncontrolled, the Yogi can not 
achieve Yoga."— 54. 

Sotra 55. 

55. Tlience^ the senses'* are under the highest* con- 
troP.— 106. 
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VYASA. 

Some Hay that the conquent of the HenHes is their uon-attacliinent to 
sound, etc. Attaclunent is a defect which draws them away from the good. 
Others say that inasmucJi as the enjoyment of iinprohibited objects is 
])roper, it should bo said that contact with sound, &c., subject to one’s 
wishes, is the conquest of the senses. Others again say that the conquest 
of the senses is the obtaining of knowledge of sound, &c., without their 
causing pleasure and pain, in the absence of attachment and aversion. 
Jaugishavya says that it is only the want of action of the senses, on account 
of the one-pointediiess of the mind. For this reason it is then that this 
control is the very higln'st, the restraint, that is to say, of the senses along 
with the lestraint of tlie mind ; and also for the reason that the Vogis, 
being thus restrained, do not stand in need of employing other means, like 
those employed in the conquest of other organs. — JOO. 

VACHASe ATI’S GLOSS. 

‘Thence I Ik* sense's coiiie uml(*p the highest control.* Are there any controls of the 
senses whi<jh may !»<» said not to he tin* highest, so that it is said here that the highest 
control is .sec n rod ? Shows tlioiii : -‘Some .say that the conquest, Ac.’ Explains this : — 
AttachuK'iii is desire. The word in the original is vyasana, whicli is described as meaning 
that which removes away from tins good. The absence of this attachment which draws 
one away from tin* good, is the control. Describes anothor control : — The enjoyment 
of such .sound, Ac., as is not forbidden by *SVati, Ac., and the avoidance of those that are 
forbidden, is projier, tiiat is, in accordance with propriety. 

lie describees another control Contact with sound, Ac.’ The contact of the senses 
with sound, Ac., dci)oiuls ui)on one’s wishes. Man is free to enjoy whatever he likes. He is 
not depeiKb*nt upon the enjoyment. 

He Jiientioiis another control also ‘ The knowledgcj of sound, Ac., without pleasure 
and pain. A*.’ 

He mentions the control which is preferred by the author of the aphorism, and with 
which a great Uisl is in accord. Jaigishavj^a says that it is thein)i\-inclinatiou of the senses 
towards tlK*ir objects, the sounds, Ac,, along with the mind which has bocomo one-pointed. 
Now Ikj says that this is the highest control :•— * Eor this reas*)!! is it then, Ac.' The word 
‘then’(TlJ in the original) dilTerentiates this control from other controls. The other* 
controls do not rcniovo the possibility of contact with the poison of alHictions, because 
th(*y are of the nature of the conjunction between the serpent and the poison. Even the 
greatest professor of t.ho science of poi.sons who has <*ontrolled a serpent, sleeps not with 
the serpent in his arms, without fear. This control, however, which is free from contact 
with all poisons, lcav<?s no fear, and is, ther<»foro, called tho Highest. 

‘ Liki> tlie control of the otJier organs -In thi* state of the Yatatma Yogi, when one 
sense has been controlled, the Yogi stands in need of further effort for controlling the 
remaining senses. Not so is there need of other effort to control the external senses, 
when the mind is restrained. This^is the meaning.— r>5. 

Kivc objects have b(*en ti*eated in this chapter ; Tlie Kriya Yoga, the Afflictions, the 
Fruitage of actions, the con.seqnent Pain, and tho four hranclies of the science of Sorrow. 

Here finishes the Gloss of Vachaspati on tho second Chapter of the Commentary of 
VyAsa on Patanjali’s Yoga Philo.sophy. The chapter describing ‘The means of Yoga/ 
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1. (Joncejil ration ' i’k llio stead ' fastness" of tlie mind *. — 1 07, 
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VYASA. 

'riie (ivT oxtenuil means of attaininoiit have been deseribefl . Con- 
centration ( Dh.naul} is now disoiissed. ‘ Conceniralion is the steadfast- 
ness of the mind.' (Jonoontration means the mind bocomimg fast in sucli 
places as the sphere of the navel, the lotus of the heart, the light in tlie 
brain, the foro-part of tlie nose, the fore-part of the tongue, and such like 
parts of the l)ody ; or by means of the modifications only in any other 
external object only. — 107. 

VACHASPATrS (iU)SS. 

Traiict? (Saiii'icllii) aiul tluMuoaiis of its attaininoiit h;i VO hoou doscpiliod in tlio llrst 
and second oliaptors. tn tin? thii’d cliaptei* are to bo dosoriboil the attainiuonts which 
follow in their wako and which are the inoa ns of f*;ono rati nj»- faith. Tlio attainiuonts are 
achieved by Sanitfama. H(imj/(ima consists of concentration, inedit;ition and trance to- 
gether. As means for the achiovonnnil of atlainiiioiits, 1 hose throi> accessories are more 
intimate than the livt^ extornal ones, and thus being internal, they are dt*scribed here, 
in order that they may be spocifioally iiiastorod. Among thosi* too, concmitrntion, 
meditation and tramro are redated to Olio a not her as cause and elYoct consecntiv(dy, and 
their order of causation is llxod. The order is respected In the ennmeration. 

Therefore c-onccMitration is described first. Thus the Uliasyakara .says ; Tlie live 
external means, etc.’ ‘ Concentration is the steadfastness of the mliid.' He enumerates 
the places for concentration in the body ; The sphere of the navel, etc.’ ‘Such like 
parts of the body ' indicates the palate, etc. H<? de.scribes the external objects: —‘Or any 
other external object.’ It is not possible for Ibe mind to eome into relationship with 
the external objects bodily ; hence is it said : * liy m(»ans of the moditications only.’ 

On this subject also says the Purana : 

“ Having mastered the bnnilh by means of controlling th(» processes of breathing, 
and having likewise subjected the senses to the mind by the practice of making their 
activity dt‘pimdtMit upon tlu^ process of thought, h<> should let his mind rest upon some 
auspicious oliject.” Th«* external auspicious objects arc tUt» Golden FVetus (Hiranyagar- 
bha), Tndra and Prajapati, etc. 
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Further the following is said thc3re ; - 

“ The personified appearance of the J^ord leaves no room for the desire to possess 
any other object of concentration. The fact of tlie mind lieing held fast then' is what 
is called concentration. And, O king, hoar what that pi rsoni Hod appearance of the Lord 
is that should bo meditated upon ; there can be no coiK'oiif ration without something upon 
which the mind may rest. The face* is cheerful and pleasing to the mind, fho eyes are 
full of freshness and depth like lotus-leaves, the cheeks are b(*aiitifu I, f lie forehead is 
bright and high, the ears are symmetrical and well-adorned by drops, ihe neck is long 
like the shell of a conch ; the auspicious sign of fortune, the rivatsa, marks his chest; 
with a deep naved and deep, furrows appearing in the abdomen ; with eiglit or four arms 
hanging from his body ; sitting with thighs and shanks cvcmiy placed, and hands and feet 
placed in the form of a Svaslika. Such is the appearance of Visnii clad in clean yellow 
garb, adorned with b(*aii1iful head-(lr(‘ss, armhd, i)racclt!f , ett\ ; <*.arrying his bow, the 
SariigH) his discus, his elnb, his sword, his conch-shell and liis rosary of Rndraksa. He 
has beeoine Rrahma. With mind iiu*rged in Him, let the Yogi devote himself to meditating 
upon Him. Lot him apply his mind to him so long as his concent ration becomes well 
established. Practising this <*onc(‘nl ration or doing some other work in accordance 
with his own wishes, so long as the mind learns not to get away from Uu^ oijject of 
concentration, Ihe Yogi should in that state consider his concentration achieved. 1. 

Siltra 2. 
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2. Tlic contiimatioii'’ there* of tlu* ineiital-effort“ (to 
niulerstand) is meditation' (dliyana). 108. 
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ModiUllioii is the (lontiinianco, i.e., llu' iiiu-liaii^fin;^- llww, of the 
iiieutal ell'ort to inulerstajul the object of nieditatioii, iiutouehetl hy any 
other ellort of tlie understanding. — lt)t). 

VAClJASrATFS (iLOSS. 

The author deseri lies the meditation which is brought about by concentration:— 
‘Continuance of the mental effort to understand it is imslitation.' Continuance of the 
mental <dTc)rt means oiie-pointediiess. Tlie. Conmiontary is (?asy. Here too says the 
Ibiraiia: ‘.Meditation is the conliiiuanco of one-] minted ness with roferenco to the 
elTort of understanding directed to any object, there being ab.'^cnce of desire to under- 
stand anything else at the time. This is brought about, O King, by the foregoing 
accessories, ” - 2. 

Sutra 3. 


3. The same* when shining'* with the light* ol‘ the 
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object® alone®, anrl devoid,^ as-it-were,* of itself,” is trance” 
(or conteinplatioji, Sainadhi). — 100. 

JwnrculiH 

VYASA. 

When on account of tlic ol)jcct of contemplation taking entire 
possession of tlie niiml, contemplation shows forth onl> the light of tlie 
form of tlio contemplated object, and is devoid, as it were, of its nature of 
self-cognition, tlien is it c«dl(}d trance (or contemplation). — 101). 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Theiiiithoi* fUisofibos tranei* which is broiif^ht ahont l)y niorlitation : - 

“ The same when it shines l)y tin' lif^ht ol‘ the object aloii(\ and is devoid, as it 
were of itself, is t ranee." The Bhasyukara explains : - ‘ Wheii on aeeeiiiit of contemplation, 
etc. ‘Shows forth only the form of the object of contemplation * l)evf)id, etc. ’ Inas- 
much as'thc (piestioii arises that if it is devoid of th(» nature of self-coj^nition, how can 
it illuminate the object, he adds : — ‘As it w<'re.’ lie mentions its cause On account 
of the object of cont<Mnplation taking eiitiiv* pos.session of the. mind.’ 

The Parana lias on this too; " Trance is that in which tin' mind tiikes in the nattire 
of the object of thought fr(*e from ‘ Fancy ’ (kaipaii.i). It is brought about by meditation." 
Fancy (kalpami) consists in the perception of the act and tin* objf»cfc of meditati<iii as 
distinct from (* ich other. Tlie TrancMvOogiiit ion is free from tliis fancy. 

Having descrilaMl the ('ij^hi accessories of Yoga to Khandikya, Ivusidhvaja thus 
suminaFized ‘ The knowt-r of the field is t in* employer of the means. The nnains is 
knowledge, that is not ini<*lligenl . Having achieved the work (»f siilvalion, it has 
nothing of its duty left to do, and hirns back.’ - 

Sulra 4. 
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4. Tlie tliree* together® are >Samyaiiia®. — 110. 
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VYASA. 

These three togtdJier, concentnitioii, meditation and ‘(ranee are 
Satriyama. The practice of all th.e tlireo accessories with reiforence to one 
object of thought is Saniyanui. This word vSanij^ama is a tochnical term 
of the science meant to demote the three.--] 10. 

VACHASI>ATrS GLOSS. 

Inasmuch as the mention ol (‘oncontratioii, meditation and trance, all three, each by 
its own separate name at every place, would be very lengthy, this aphorism is introduced 
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with the object of laying clown a toelinical lenn for the sake of brevity : The three 
togeUiei* are Samyaina.’ The llJia.syakara explains : - ‘ Wit Ji refert^nee to (nn* object, 
etc'.’ He removes the jassible doubt that the word has t he radical meaning of these 
three.; - “ The word is a tt'ehnieal term, etc.” (T lie word Tantra in the original means 
the sciences of Yoga. Hence ‘ Tiintrika ’ means a technical term of the science. The 
province of fiamyama is the ‘ Three changes* and such otiu'r placets.— 1. 

.Sdtra 5 . 
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ri. Bv llu'n'of coiiu's ilu' visihilily' of 

the C-ognitioii — 1 11. 
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YYASA. 


P)y tlic turliieveiiionl. of this ‘ Sainyaina ’ (*oinos llu' visibility of the 
'rraiico-roonition. As Stiniytiiua becomes finner and firnu r, so does the 
"^|•a^c^'-f^) 0 'nili(^n beconH* more and mmc' lucid. — I I 1. 

VACfT.VSPATCS GLOSS. 

'Pin' author mentions tlie fruit of the practice f«)r t.li<‘ a<*hievement of Samyama; -- 
‘ by achievement thereof <*oinoH the visibiliy of the Cognition,’ Visibility consists in the 
mainteiiain'c of its lh)\v fri'c from impurity and iinin»ped(‘<l by any other <dfort of cog- 
nition. The CoiniiKMit nr.v is easy.— .*>. 

.Sinra 6. 

^ 11 ^ II 

()., Its' ap\)rK-ut.ioir‘ is to tlio plaiu's.- — 112. 

5ifir3i5me:»jrfl^5f?5n^W i rrsffliTO f?r®rPT 

^ ?TTV 3 ?:«jni 3 «r:f%Tt»THn^ ^?mt 

t S.’S**!, t iricrsTl ^rrnrfswT^ i 

^pt ?: 3 R^ It % II 

yyas.v. 


Wlicn otio piniu' lias Ix'i'ii (•()U(|iif'rc(l by Siimyamn. i( is appliod to 
tlio lU'Xt. iinnu'dinlcly |•.'ll(nvin<^. No one wlio lias not ooiKiiiorecl the 
lo,vor piano, can jmiip ovor tlio plain* iininoiVuUoly |■^'li«>\vin^;, and tiioii 
aoliievo Rainyania Avitli roloronoe to llio piano fiirtlior pIT. .And if this 
iSaniyaina oaiinot, 1)0 aoliiovod, bow can llio \i.sibilily of ibo Cngnitioii 
oomo? For bini, liowovor, wlio lia^ ooii(| iiorod tlio liinlior planes by 
niakinK Iitwaia tlio motive of all actions it is not ptopor to perform 
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Samyama with reference to the lower planes, such as thought-reading, 
&c,’ Why? Jjecanso the object thereof has already been achieved by 
means otlier than this. As to which is the next immediate plane 
after a certain plane, it is the practice of V^)ga alone that will teach 
this, llow? It has been so said: — ‘ 1 'he Yoga is to be known by the 
Yoga; tlie Yoga becomes Jiianifest by the Yoga ; wlioever is not confused, 
enjoys the Yoga for long l)y the Y^oga.’ — 112. 

VACHASPATT’S gloss. 

But wliepoto is tliis Samyama to bo applied in order to aeliicvo tliis fruit ? For this 
reason the author says: -‘fis application is to i)o to the j)lanos.’ The Comiuoiitatop 
specifies the planes. ‘ WIumi ojio piano, &c.* The application is to the iinconqiiered 
plane iminediately following' the plane, that is, the mental state, which has been coinpierod. 

When the fndisi incl Trance Cognition, havinf^ I lie gross world for its sphere, has 
been achieved by Saiiij’aina, tlio application of the Samyama is to be to I ho yet uncon- 
quered Distinct Trance. When that has been conquered, the apjilicat ion is to be to tJie 
Meditative Transformation. Similar is the application lo tiie Ultra-meditative. 

For tliis very reason (lie Parana introduces the trance with referonee to the subtle 
objects, after the thought-transformation into gross objects has been achicv(»d, and all tli(» 
arms and ornaments have been put olT one after the other:—* Then lt*t the wise man 
meditate u])Ou the form of the Lord as devoid of tluM'oiich, the (dnb, the discus and tlie 
bow, calm and possessing onl^r the rosary of Rudraksa. Whim coneentration has become 
well-established liercupon, tJien let the Vogi meditate itpon HIM as devoid of the orna- 
ments of head-dress, armlet, &c. Tlicii should he devoli* himself to JIIM as ])ossessod of 
the limbs alone ; and then should he think of himself as IlIS SFLP. ‘I am IlK.’ Then 
should he devote himself to the tliought of the ‘ T am ’ alone. 

But then wh^^ is it that one coiujuers the higher plane only after having conquered the 
lower one? WlO’' does he not con(|uer in the ri' verse order ? For tliis ri'ason tJie Bhasya- 
kara says :- ‘No oiu* who has not conquered the lower plane, &c.’ No one who starts to 
the Ganges from the .Vilahrada, reaches the tbinges without first reaching tlu' Meglmvana. 

“ For him who has coiujuereil the higher planes by making fsw’ara the‘motive of all 
actions, i'fec.” Why ? Beemnse tin* obje<*t, i.c., the conijnesl of the higher planes, has been 
achieved by anotlier very proximate nutans, that is, devotion to God. When an object has 
boon achieved, tlicn the employment of a mi'ans for its achievement whicJi does not intro- 
duce something ne'w in the expi'cted result, overstejis the propriety of the rule of practice. 

Well, Jet that be. But tin? sub-planes are known by antiiority. TJieir ord(?r, however, 
is not so known. How is that order to bo known? For this reason ho says ‘ As to 
which is the next, &(*.’ When the prt;ceding state of Yoga is conquered it becomes the 
cause of the knowledge of the nature and activity of the next. This is to be understood 
by seeing that the state is intended to be spoken of as lioing identical with the object of 
which the state is named.- fi. 

Suira 7. 

*1 ^ « 

’Ipvq: \\^\\ 

7 . The three^ are more-intimate" than-the-preceding.'^ — 113. 

qsssiwj; ii ii 
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The tliree, concentration, nn.'ditation and trance are more intiniate 
means of the Cognitive Trance lliaii the preceiling live, the restraints, 
&c.’— 113. 

VaCHASPATI'S gloss. 

How is it that Samyania alone is to bo oinployed in all places liero and there, and not 
the other five, although botii are the accessories ol' Yoga equally ? For this reason the 
author says : — ‘ The three are more intimate than the preceding ones.’ This three-fold 
means has the object to he achieved as its dircM't sphere of operation ; it is, therefore, 
called intimate. The restraints, &c., are not such ; they are, tliorefore, called non-intimate. 
This is the meaning.— 7. 

Sutra 8. 

n ^ • V 

U q 11 

(S. Kveii“ is noii-intiinate’ lo iho seedless.' — 114. 

fjisIfsTpn 

VYASA. 

This iiiriinate triad of iiioaiis too becomes an oxternal accessory of 
the seofllcss trance. Why? Hecanse it conn's into existence upon its 
cessation. — 1 14. 

VACHASPATJ’8 gloss. 

The triad of means is intimate only to the Cognitive Trance, not to the Ultra-Cogni- 
tive. Th('- Ultra-Cognitive 'rraiice being seedless, tlu're is no similarity between the 
spheres of their operation and also because the seedless trance is born when the triad of 
means has long been under restraint, and the Cognitive Trance has reached its highest 
culmination, or which is the same thing, when the stale of the higher desircle.ssncss 
consisting as it does of the purity of knowledge', is reached. ‘The triad of means, &c.’ 

‘ Even that is non-inti mate to the seedless.’ 

* Intimacy ’ consists in having a common sphere of operatioii. That, however, does 
not exist here. There is no immediate sequence here. When it is said that the non- 
intimate means of devotion to the IjOimI brings about that state and that therefore there 
is overlapping, it is meant that although the definition of the intimate overlaps, includ- 
ing as it docs the means of devotion to the Loj’d, it does not possess the characteristic of 
following in immediate se(|iience and thus dilTers from the non-intimate. For this 
reason, in order to show that in the ease of the Ulira-Cognitivc the Samyama is rather 
a remote cause, it is said that it comes into existence upon the cessation thereof. — 8. 

SOtra 9. 

^ R 9 V R 
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9. The suppressive^" modification” is the conjunc- 
tion" oi the iiiiiid® with the moment' of suppvessioA" 
(nirodha), wlicn the outgoing' and suppressive'' potencies" 
disappear' ami appc'ar’ respectively'. — 115. 

wj ^ i 

^ ^ SRRFRW STRUfit^iT ^ 

%fi«r)R'N5T^fii¥T«raTf «'i4V 

?rrStq5# sr^’nfinf ^wtihwrt 

NRrfiT% art^saraii ii ^ ii 

VY.VSA. 


(.Jhan^c is of the vory ^J^^ <>f tl“‘ finictionin.i,^ of ‘ tlio qualities.’ 
What sort of change tloes, therofore, take place at the tiiiui of this fnnctioii- 
iiig in tl.«e iiionionts of iinnital suppression ? ‘ The suppressive niotlilicalion 
is the conjniu'tion of the mind witii the luoniont of supprt^ssion, whtni the 
outgoing and snppr('s.sive })<»tencios disappear and ajqjoar respectively.’ 

The outgoing [loteiKues are the characteristics of the mind. It is 
not that the.y are sujipressfMl hy lh(' restrainis of the acts of cognition, 
being of ilio nature of tlu' acts of coguiliou, his they a\’(' uot of the nature 
o! the aids of eognition). Th(» ])oten(‘it*s of snppj-ossion too are idiaracter- 
istics of the mind. 1^he rcspeciivc siippi*('ssion and ap{)earance of these 
two, when the chai’aeteristics of the outgoing poteneies are destroyed and 
the potencies of suppression acipiired, is th(' moment of snpjiression 
whiidi tln^ mind appears in conjnnction willi. This acquiring of different 
potencrios liy (he one mind every iiiomeiit is (lie suppressive change. 
In tliat stale the ^uitmunes alone are h'ft in lh«* mind. 'This lias been 
described as the vSn])|)rossive d’rance. — 1 lo. 

VAC1IASI>ATrs (SU)SS. 


The throe olian.i?<'s arc to he iitiliziuJ in * Hy Samyaina over tin* throe eliauj^es, &c/ 

(P. Ill, 16). 

It is desiralih' to explain them. IUjium! the <|in'.stioii in ooimootion with the seedless 
trance mentioned in the hist apliorisni : ‘ WIrtt .sort of a chang;e, &c.’ In the states of out- 
goinp; mental activity and traiK'o (Goy;iiiti\e), tlui heaping np of different evident changes 
is a matter of direct knowledge. No change Ls, however, perceived in the Siipprossivo 
Trance. It is not, however, that it does not exist because it is not directly perceived, 
inasmuch as the mind is change,ablo on account of it.s tieiug made up of the three qualities, 
and because it is impossible tliat the ‘ qua lilies ’ should not. change even for a moment. 
This is the meaning of the question. The aphorism is the answ€?r to the question ; - * 
‘ The suppressive cliango is the r mjunetion of tlie mind with the moment of suppression, 
when the outgoing and suppressive potencie.s appear and disappear respectively.’ 


OH. III. 
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In relation to the Ultra-Cognitive the cogjiitivo too is an outgoing. Suppression is that 
by which this is suppressed, -tlio illnminalion of knowledge, the liighoi- desirelossncss. 
The disappearaiieo and appearance (mentioned here) are of these outgoing and suppres- 
sive potencies respectively. This being the case, the disai)pearauce of tlie outgoing and 
the appearance of t lie supprc'ssive potency consists in the conjunction of the mind, the 
characterized, wdtli the moment of Kiippnssion. /Jhis (‘onjiinction in lime AvitJi the 
suppression is the t'onjunetion with both these states. TJie mind as an incii vidualizc'd pheno- 
menon eapable of possessing* charaeteristics, does not, either in the Cognitivc'or the 
ITltra-(jogniti ve slates, diJTer in nature from tlie states of tlie snjjpression and manitesta- 
tion of poleneies. 

AV(‘II, but tli(‘ alliictions following* X<*science, which have t hei i* ioot in Nesciejice, 
are removed on IJie nmioval of N<*science, and do not afler iIh; removal of Nestdence stand 
in n<M.‘d of any ot lu'i* effort disl iiK't therefrom to remove (Ihmii. In tlie same way, seeing 
that tlie polen<*i(‘S having* tlndr origin in the outgoing* acts of t he mijid art^ removed 
by the removal of the onigoing acl ivily itself, the pnjemey ef snppr(*ssion should not b<j 
needed further for. t heir removal. Kor this reason llu‘ Hliiisv ak.ira says;- ‘The potencies 
of the outgoing, &e.’ Il is not Jiec(\ssary that the efftsd should Ik* remove'll by the mere 
removal of tin* cause. The <-lolh is not di'stroyed hy i he removal of tin; weaver. The 
fact is tliut t hc' effect which is of the iial uriMif the cause ilself, is only r(*movetl upon 
the removal (»f that caust*. 

The alliictions which have* bei'ii described as following Nesi'ii'iice have hei n saiil to lx* 
of the nature of Nescience itself. It is, theri'fore, very proper that lh(*y shouhthe removcul 
on IJie removal of Ni'.scienei*. It is not in I his way that pottmeies an* of (lie nature of 
the acts of Cognition; lu’canse it is s(*en that memory exists oven though t ho acts of 
Cognition have been supprc'ssed for a very long time. IA>r (his ri'ason although the acts of 
Cognition may have ceased for a long tinu*, it is necessary that thi*, storage of potencies 
of suppression be atti*n(U*d to for the iM*mo\al of the potc‘neii*s oiiginating in the acts. 
The rest is easy. tl. 

Siitia lo. 

. ^ II ? o It 

JO. By polcncv' conu's its' mulislm-bod- How'.— 110. 

sfifujsRT 1% H n 

YY.VSA. 

ITiulistiivlieil How couieh to the niiml Ity llio (Icftiioss ol' jiraclice in 
Lite geiinnitiiig of Uic inenlai puteiu;ios of !siipi)n‘ssi<iu. In case the poten- 
fies arc weak, tlie poteney eiiaracterizc 1 li.v suppression is overpowei'eil 
by the potency oliaraeterizeil by oiit.i'oiiig activify. IJO. 

VAOII.VSPATI’S oi.oss. 

Ofwiiat sort is the eliaiigo of (lio iniiul brouf-in ;ilionl by moans of tho powerful 
.suppressive tciuloucy, wlieii llie poteii.-ies of oiitfjni.if; aotivity have been allogot, her 
overpoweitul ? In answer to the (luestioii (Jie author saos : ‘ Hy ]io(eiic.v eomes its uii- 

dislurlied flow.’ 
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“ rnclisturbed How” moans the flow in uninterrupted succession of the suppressive 
potencies alone, free from the impurity of the outgoing potencies. 

Ihi< thou wliy does it stand in need of the deftness in geneiMting potencies? Why 
not potency alone ? For tJiis reason the Ifliasyakara says In case the potencies arc 
weak, &c.* The potencies referred to are those of suppression. Those however who read 
a ‘ not’ before * overpowered’, explain the potencies to be tliose of the out-going activi- 
ties.— 10. 

SOtra 1 1. 

II. Tlie iriiiu.-o'’ iiiodilicalioii' of tlio iiiind^' is the 
destruction* and rise* of all-pointediicss* and oiie-jjoiutcd- 
iicss' l•cs])c(;tivcly. — 1 17, 

I 5crq^cTtt«rq i q^rarrrqr 

1 5r«»rln&?^T3q?r fe'a 5Tfe[^ f'q^jrqi^qsiqR^T: 

?:3q?f gm^q^ ^ f^rreq ii u h 

VYASA. 

All-poijitcdiiess is u (tliamcterislif! oF llie iiiiii'l. Onp-p iintediicss is 
also a clianictdM-istici oF lli(» mind. TIk^ <losti*iicti()ii oFall-p )iMl(.Mliu'>,s is its 
disappearance. 'Idie rise oF oiui-pointedness is its {ip|)(‘dniiK*e. Tlie mind 
puts on both these cliaractoristies. Tliis mind tlien Followin^L^ alon^' both 
tliesc charactcrisii(!S of de^struction and iminiFestation wliicli make its 
veiy nature, iutdiues towards contemplation. This is the trance modi- 
licalioii oF tin’ mind. —117. « 

VAtaiASPATI’S (JLOSS. 

Now the author shows the slate of tlu» nuMital cliangc towards t!ognitivc 1 ranee. 
‘The tranc(i morlirn*ation of tin* mind is 1 he disappearance ami lise of all-pointedm*ss and 
one- po i n t ed iM'SS ]*cs pec t i V c I y . ’ 

All-pointedm.'ss means distract<;dm*ss. It cannot ImmIcsI roytai ; henccilsdestrnc- 
tion is only its disappearance. .Volliing which exists is destroyed. Ilis(» is appearance. 
The disappearance* and birth of tin? characteristics of all-poinledness and ono-pointed- 
ness which are of the very nature of the mind, means that tin*. disa])pearance is to be of 
all-pointed ness, and the apr)(iaramMj is lo be of one-pointedness. The mind following 
those two beco.nes inclined towards trance. Tlu^ moaning is that it boco nos qualified 
by the trance condition whi<'h is achieved gradually by th j later couditiou becoiuiug 
the former.— U. 

Sutra 12. 


35T: 







12 . XlieDce^ ai^ain- comes the meiital' moclilication” 
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of one-point('(liiosH,* Avlien the siihsidiiig'* and rising'* cogni- 
th'e acds" ar(' shni]ar\— 1 18. 

?Rrj 3 *t: 35*15191% 1 

3^SJ9|5!IJ 511*9 51 9%?r: 5mti^9g5PI%T3*I9 3*15999T5I9T{^- 

I ^ ^*599 vrfil?i!l^T>^5!T5Rnq^inw: II IR II 

yyasa. 

of liiin \v])()so iiiiiid is inclined towards tlio Iranco niodilication, tlio 
former co^i^nitix^' act subsides ; and tlie later that rises is similai* thereto. 
The jnind inclined towards tranc(' is common in both. 1’he same hap- 
pens a^ain and a.i^ain up to the end of trance. 

'rhis of coiirs(' is the modilication of tlu' one-i)oint.edness of the 

Tiiind wliich exists as an imlividuali/.ed unit independent of the charac- 

teristics. — I 1 8. 

vachascatt’s (JLOSS. 


* Thoueo again (‘oiiio.s tlio iiunitat inofli fixation of ono-pohilednoss, wlion subsiding 
and cognitive, acts aro similar.’ 

Again, wlnMitranoo liaving heen acliiovod, lln^ later state of franco hocoines the 
f(»rinoi*, the former subsides and the later «‘ognitiYc» trance^ moditie.ation arises. That is to 
say, one b(*comes tlie past an<l the other the present. Wlicm botli those cognitive acts of 
him who has beeome iiieliiK'd towards t ranee, become similar to each other, it becomes 
one-pointed. M’liis shows 1 lu? acliieveimmt of trance, and also of one-point edness itself. 
The Bha.syakara shows the limit * i-p to the end of trance.’ -12. 

Silt 1 a 13. 


18. r)Y lliis' are fleseribf'd* tlu' eliaiigos' of cdiarae- 
torislic' (dliarnia), soeoiidarv qualily'' (laksana), and con- 
dition'’’ (arasllia) in tlie ol)jecliv(‘‘ and instnnncntal’^ pheno- 
niena. — 1 10. 


arns^RTT: i q%T 

vi^55?enin9WT9:%Br 

min 55^qiqfi:*nr*i59 i i 5r ei599Fr955?jm- 

918919 St«m %?9r 9^ff9f^q!T*9t 9^*993^ SI%q9: I 99t59 599;%Drf9* 
faf9%5’19T l 9 <9T%9RT»I9TW|t f9g9J: 99T ^9IT9 

(9559911 f9r9*:«9R^'9j 9%TT9559r9 ^99 9%999%«Rl*9*l%9®99li Slf^TqW- 
3^SS9T I 9 919I999%II9TWlt S^J^lTWlf %39>: I 99 
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an’iw: ^^tTrs^rr i *f cs^ran^ 

^rgrufti^ q# 55 T^*'fqT 5 »fii% I 5 T«n^wT'rf^’innj i f^rrN^y^ig 

5 r 55 ?rirft « 5 rf% 5^551 53 ?«irsTe?i:Rr 1 ^’hnw^witift- 
TOsur «rf^r vi ^' x trlw^r 5 ?rE^Ht 55^: qfl:«DTftr 55 ^ 5 !TJr!W- 

qfi:^Br*T vi^ics^TqswTqftqiT^j h ^qwfq 1 

^ ^ I ?s<o^nfTi«f g qf %q^qrggj 1 

qr^TiTT^ ^fifcrai: I qwr^rT^^ qq qf^run^f 

»rm fiE ^ ’qf^flrf^i^qr «maR:r qqssq^r ?% 1 erq «rq^ «iMNj q^q- 

qTqTfq«n<q «iqf¥ q g S[airfq«ITfqn I qm ^qw- 
wsrq^fflcqtsqqf^qrqi^ qrqifqqTtq qq% q iqqftqrqtrqfq^ I qq^ 
in? I qn^qwif^^> qqt ^q^rqfq^nrgi «i^q?:TqqTr$r?qgqf^q: 
t|q qf^qqq q^rfqqt Wf^fq 1 wm^x 1 li^qR^i qqsTqrqrqvgqnnra^qft- 
^sm f?r 5 q?qqf^^qTg^ I n^qqiqf^q f^qrasrfcr^rf^ 1 

^^mrargqss^qf^rq 1 ss^nqftqrr^r q^n^rsttqg^ngqjr 

sqTqqq^nrqrwTt cs^qr^qmflrq^: 1 qqr q^nf^r qqqrq^qgi^sStqrqr- 
qqtwrt ^Rjqrvqfqfqg^R tfq I qqrqTn^Tsqmqs^qif?^ q^nrqTqtqrvqt 
55^qnqraf%fqj ?fq 1 qqt 5^ qi»^qt f^nf ^ q ^tqi^ fq^q>> viqeflf^ 1 
uq ^irqft’t^ ?fq?q ^l 55 ^OT^rqT^«q 5 if t:: nrsirqtrq q^?NR%iiiq 
q^ qR?n:j 1 qq^qrt qwqqn^qnqn 1 sqfe q qj|?^ ^y^irqJr^jfq qiq^tr q 
qqmq^qq qqreq qn^n^ 1 qq f? q ^rqqq^ ^nrg^ 1 si^qqq^ ^^n^qr- 
I ^q qqrqiT SJ^inqt gqq^li^T qrfel q?qq: I SR&qi 

g ^qarifq:!^^^ 1 q q:qrf5iqiqT Irq^nt^q rqqnqjq I 

qmrfqrFq ?qrqq(%! ^ qq^jq q^nr^qf ?:: 1 q«n ?7q?%q ®^?^g?Tq«: 
1% q q?[t^qqrqTwrq: Rfig %qq qroi^rq qq^iinq ^qrftq q?r 'm q?Eq 
nrq: 1 q^f q??qi^f^q qq? 1 qq^’fig qq^qrq?^ q^iqr qqf^iqrerq 
55 f|jRreqt qmqqn smrqfqtsiq^q qf^Fqf? 5 q!% iqq^qrqr^c^rq SEsqtjq^q: 1 
q^T qtq^q^ 5iq q 5 i^T^ ^ 1 qqr ^ niqr 

%Tqqq g^^qr q ' qqqrrqftqr^ ^I^scqqq^j^tq: ^fl?qgq;: I 

qjqj^ I qvq^T sqrqt^q sqqriEqqrrqgf q^t ^qsqrqTT q qgtqmqr qgr 
q^fq q?T q^^ qgr ^i fqiqqigr^q qqv:irj?W?jqiTqTqq«!qt 
q ^q«q qwt^ 1 qr^ 1 qqqrggfqfSnq^^fq gurqt 

?qq^f^ 5 qTg;i qqrqqrrqwFsnT-grftqiq 5 T 5 ?T^qf gurqf fqqTSfq^qrftrqrW 
f^lfqr^q^wrar qf qrftqf gqrqf fqqrjjqj^qrf^t qp^q^m^^.q 1 q#?- 
f 5 p>qTq>TOqr»^qkqW^:gqqaTimi 3 n q^q: qftqm^ qqtq»Kfti%i 
q?r^r?^sqTqq* 3^ ff.qf q^mq®^ q^qarq q^ci^q? q^un^ 1 ^ 
qqjacnoqt sFq^iiqgqqqqqii'ift^ srfqqiTq 1 qRi^if^q*fr?ncqqiq 
g ^<uM< ?i q^ ^q> qq garq/^iirtTr 5 r^^rq??^fq 4 [^ 1 qq q^- 
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w qR^u m? i %rs?r qf ^ ^nii^T sqfe r g gr 5«i^ ^- 

vroW df qfa; qftqro ii ii 

vyAsa. 

It must be understood that by describing as ai)ove the changes of 
characteristic, secondary quality and condition with reference to the 
mind, the change of characteristic, the change of secondary quality and 
the change of condition with refeKuice to the objective forms of matter 
and instruments of action and sensation have also been described. 

TJiere, the disappearance and appearance of the cliara(iteristics of the 
outgoing activity and suppression were the modilicalions of cliaracteristic 
(primary , quality j in the characterizcMl (the objeci as existing indepen- 
dently of the quality) ; also th(» modilication of secondary quality. Sup- 
pression has three secondary (jualities ; it is coiinecteil with three paths of 
being (adhva). 

Having given u]) the lirsi path of being, which consists of tlie 
secondary quality not yet manifested, it takes it up as a secondary quality 
existing ill the present, although it has not thereby overstepped its 
primary quality. It is in this seeondary (piality whioh manifestK in the 
present that its true nature is manifested, d'his is it'- second path of 
being. It is not devoid of the past and the y('t-umnanilested qualities 
( laksana). 

Similarly is the outgoing activity possessed of three secondary 
qualities jind is connected with three [laths of being. Having given up 
the present secondary (piality. but not having givcMi np its characteristic, 
it puts it <^n Jis the second cpiality of the past, d'his is its thinl path 
of being, and it is not devoid of the se(’ondary (pialities of the future and 
the presemt. 

Similarly, inclining again to outward activity, it gives up tlie yel- 
iiiimanirested se<u)ndarv (luality ; but not having given up its cliarac- 
teristic of existence as such, it gets on to it as the secondary tpiality of 
the present, where manihisting its true nature, it a(?ts as such. 'Phis is 
its second patli of being. .Vnd it: is not (h^void of the past and the future 
secondary qualities. 

Similarly, suppression again and outgoing activity again. 

Similar is tlie modilication of condition. During moments of sup- 
pression, the suppressive potencies are being strengthened ; and the po- 
tencies of the outgoing activities are being weakened. 'I'liis is the 
modification of the coiulitious of the characteristics. 

U 
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. Thus the object changes by means of the characteristics ; the cha- 
racteristics possessed of three paths of being are changed by means of secon- 
dary qualities ; the secondary qualities too are modified into conditions^ 

Thus is it that the functioning of the “ qualities** ‘is never devoid 
even for a moment of tlie clianges of the characteristics, secondary quali- 
ties and conditions; and the functioning of the ‘ qualities* consists in 
ceaseless activity. It has further been said that the cause of the activity 
of the ‘ qualities* is their very nature. 

this must be understood the three-foM change in the objective 
and instnrmental phenomena, due to tlie conception of a distinction bet- 
ween the characteristic and the cliaraotorized. In reality, liowever, there is 
but one change, because the characteristic is the very being itself of the 
characterized ; and it is the change the characterized alone tliat is 
detailed by means of the characteristic. It is only the characteristic 
present in the characterized object timt changes states in the past, the 
present and future, the substance is not changed. Thus when a vessel of 
gold is broken to be made into something else, it is only the condition 
that changes, not the gold. 

Another says ; — The cliaracterized is nothing more than the charac- 
teristic, inasmuch as tlie reality of the former does not overstep the 
latter. If it were soiuctliing co-existent, it would change as an indepen- 
dent existence only, simply clianging into distinct anterior and posterior 
conditions. 

This is no defect. Why? Because constancy is not found therein. 
Thus the three worlds give up their individual appearances,* because 
eternity lias been denied to thorn. Yet tliey exist in the ease of disap- 
pearance also, because destriiotion has been denied to them. 

Further its subtlety is duo to conjunctive existence; and it is not 
perceived on account of its subtlety. 

The change of secondary qualities is the moving of tlie characteristic 
along the paths of being. The past characteristic joined to the past 
secondary quality, is not devoid of the future and tlie present secondary 
quality. 

Similarly, the present (characteristic) joined to the present secondary 
quality is not devoid of the past and the future secondary quality. Simi- 
larly, the future joined to the future secondary quality is not devoid of 
the present and the past secondary qualities. For example, a man who 
is attached to one woman, does not hate all the others. 

Others find a fault in this change of secondary qualities. They 
say that all tlm qualities being in simultaneous existence, their paths of 
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being must be confused, (and thus overlapping one another can not be 
considered as distinct and different.) 

This is thus met with. That the characteristics do exist as such 
requires no proof. When there is such a thing as a characterii^ic, the 
differences of the secondary qualities also must be posited. It is not only 
in the present tinio that the characteristic characterizes. If it were so 
the liiind would not possess the characteristic of attachment, seeing that 
attachment is not in manifestation at the time of anger. Kiirther tin? tliree 
secondary qualities arc not possible of existence in one individual simul- 
taneously. They may liowever appear in succession by virtue of the 
operation of their several causes. And so it has been said : — ‘ The intensi- 
ties of nature and those of function are opposed to each other ; but the 
ordinary manifestatitms co-exist with the intense ones.’ Therefore there is 
no confusion. Vnr example, attachment being in ibo height of manifes- 
tation with refer(mco to some object, it does not for that reason cease to 
exist with reference to all other objects. On the contrary it is then ordinari- 
ly in exisUmce with reforeuce to them. 

Similar is tlie case with the secondary c|ualities. It is not the 
characterized object that is possessed of tlie three 2 )atlis of being. It is 
the characteristics that are ijossessed of the three patlis. '^I’hoy may be 
visible or latent. Of these the visible ones assume different conditions, 
and are termed accordingly differently, because the conditions are differ- 
ent and not the sul^stanoo. This is in tlie same way, as the figure of 1 
means ten in tlie jilace of ten, hundred in tlie place of hundred, and one in 
the iffacf of unity. Or again a woman, although one, is called a motheiv 
a daughter and a sister. 

Some make the theory of cJiange of condition defective as render- 
ing independent existence necessary. How? There being intervals bet- 
ween the oi^eratious of tlie paths of being a .characteristic is the future 
one, when it does not [)erforiii its function ; it is the present one when 
it .dues; it has become the jpast when it has ceased to operate 

Now the defect that the opponents find is that in this way, the 
characteristic and the characterized object, as also the secondary quality 
and the condition must necessarily bo considered as independent exist- 
ences. 

This is no defect. Why? On account of the variety due to the 
interaction of the ‘qualities ’ even in case of tlie ‘ qualified ’ being perma- 
nent. As the coming together of the indestructible qualities of sound, 
&c., is only a characteristic having a beginning and is destructible, so 
also is the undifferentiated phenomenal state of matter Avith a beginning, 
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and is only a characteristic of ihc indestructible ‘ qualities’ of Essentiali- 
ty, c'cc., and is as such destructible. It is for, this reason that it is termed 
a ‘ vikfira,’ a product. Here is an illustjation in this connectiQn, Clay 
is an oj^ject possessed of characteristics. Its existence in tlie shape of a 
sod is a characteristic, tliereof. (riving tip this particular characteristic 
it takes uj) another; and thus takes up another (•haracteristic when it 
takes up the form of a jar. In tin* from of a jai its secondary quality 
gives up its futurity and comes to possess the secondary quality as mani- 
fested in the present. It tl’. us cli.ingi'.s its secondary quality. The jar 
changes, sliowing (‘omparativi* oldness and newness every moment. This 
is change of condition- 

Another chaiactei istic taken tip by the (characterized substratum 
is but a chang(^ (d‘ condition. Of the characteristic too another secondary 
quality is a change of condition. It is, therefore, the change of one sub- 
stance oidy that is thus shown by differentiation. In this way may this 
be applied to otlnn* things also, 'riius it is that the changes of character- 
istic, secondary (juality and condition do imt oveu’step the being of the 
characterized substratum, and it is for this n^ason that tljere is but one 
change which runs through all these sp(5ciaIizations thereof. 

Well what is this ciiangi^ ? (Change is the manifestation of anotlier 
characteristic on the j*emoval of tin' previous characteristic of a substance 
which remains constant. — 111). 

VACflASCATrs GLOSS. 

Tbo author classifies tlu* changes of the objective and instpunirntal phenomona of 
matter, whose use will be descrilK'd lat«n\ but whose occasion has come now:- ‘By this 
the changes of characteristic, secondary quality amt condition in the ol)j(»ctive and 
in.st rumen tal plKmomena have been described.’ 

The Coinmentator explains : It must b<» understood, Arc.’ Tlui (inestion is that it is 
the fact only of mental change that has been mentioned, not its inodes in the shape of 
characteristic, secondary (iuality and condition. How is it then that they are spoken 
of here over and above that ? Koi* this r«*a.son he says There the disappearance and 
appearance of the characteristics of i)ut going and suppression, &e.’ The brief meaning is 
that the words of cliaraeteristic, secondary (uialily and condition have no doubt not been 
used, but it is not that for that reason the changes themselves of characteristic, .secondary 
quality and condition have not been d<^scribed. Thus in the aphorism ‘ The suppressive 
modifleations, &c.’ (III. 0 , the change of characteristic is spoken of. 

Further he says that by sliowing this change of characteristic, the change of second- 
ary quality also iu the characteristic taken as substratum is indicated So also the 
change of secondary quality.’ 

Secondary quality stands for • Laksana.’ It means that by whicli something is indi- 
cated. This quality is duo to diflfereiice iu time. It is by time that a thing is given 
certain qualities, by means of which it is difTerentiated from certain things standing in 
a different relationship to time. 
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Suppression has three different Hc^condary qualities. It is but another mode of say- 
ing that it is related to three paths of being. The word ‘adhva\ path of being, implies 
time. 

“ Having given up the first path of being, which consists of the secondary quality 
not yet manifested ” : - 

The question arises, ‘ Does this suppression, while giving up the first path of being, 
overstep the nature of the characteristic too in tlie same way as it gives up the path of 
being? The Commentator says that it does not: “ Although it has not overstepped its 
primary (juality too.' 

It does not overstep its characteristic, but takes up the secondary quality as exist- 
ing in the present. The same suppression which had not manifested yet, has now come 
into prescnit existence, not that suppression hab l>ecome non-suppression. 

The m(*aning of the nature of a thing existing in the present is now described * It 
is* ill this secondary quality which manifests in the prestMit that its true nature is manic 
fested.’ 

‘ True nature * is that wliich performs the function proper to its existence as such. 

Manifestation means its esseiitialization as such. 

With reference to the yet uninanifestcd first path of lieing this is its second path of 
being. 

Well if it be so that it gives up the yet nninanifcsted path of being and takes up the 
present, and that having giviMi iij) the present state, it will pass on to the past path of being, 
th(;n, it necessarily follows that paths of being are subject to birth and dc^stmetion. This 
however is not proper, because nothing is born that (exists not, nor is anything that 
exists destroyed. Kor tliis reason tlie Ctminientator says : And it is not devoid of the 
past and the yet nnuianifested s<*coiidary ((iialitjes,* which gocui existing in their generic 
unspcci al ized sta le. 

Having shown tlie secondary quality of the present existence of the yet uninanifested 
sujipression, the Comiuontatoi* now shows the third path of lieing, the passing on to the 
past, of the present outgoing activity : - 

“Similar is the outgoing activity, &c.’* 

Well then do(!S suppression aloins exist in (he yc»( unmaiiifosted state, not outgoing 
activity ? The Coinmenlatnr says No : --‘Similarly inclining again to outward activity, &c.* 

This repeated inanifcstalion of the outgoing activity is not the manifestation of 
any individual outiiiit (hereof. It is a manifestation of the sani(» class only. That which 
has passed can not come back. 

. “ The manifestation of (riie nature is the e.ssentiali/.al iuu of ilu* object as possessing 
the capacity of performing its proper function." 

• It is this change of secondary quality thus described, whicli appears with reforimce 
to objects of the same class over and over again. For this reason the Commentator says 
‘Similarly, suppression again, &c.’ 

Now he describes the change of condition which is indicateil by (he change of cha- 
racteristic : * Similar is the modification, &c.' 

The strength and weakness of the charaeteri.stics in their present path of being, are 
their conditions. The increase or decrease of weakness and strength every moment is 
the change of condition. 

He summarizes : -‘This is tJie modification of the conditions of rho characteristics.’ 

Now ho determines the different relations of the different cliaiiges : - ‘ Thus the object 
changes, &c.’ 

Is then this change of the ‘ qualitieg ' only occasional ? lie s lys Nq ‘ Thus it is that 
the functioning of the qualities is never, &c.' 
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But then why is this change over-existent? says The functioning of the 
qualities consists in ceaseless activity.’ The word ‘ and ' in this sentence means a cause. 

Functioning means -action. But whence this functioning itst'lf ? TFc saj s : ‘ It is 
of their very natiiro.* ‘ It has been said ’ hereinbefore. 

This three-fold change of tin? mind is taught by the anthor of the Aphorisms to be 
existing in the objective and instruimuitiil phenomena of matter. He sa3's ‘ By this 
must bo understood, &c.’ 

‘This’ means the distinction between the characteristit* and the characterized. 
When the distinction between the characteristic and the characterized is kept insight, 
the physical elements of Prithvi, &c., are the objc*ets eliapacterized, and tin* Imdies of 
cow, &c., or the jar, &c., are the. changes of the characteristic thereof. The forms which 
the characteristics put on in the past and the yet uinnanirestod anil tin* present ones .cons- 
titute the ciiange of their secondary cptality. When the cow, «&c., have taken up tlui 
secondary qualities as existing in the present, their change of condition consists in their 
taking up the states of the iiewl^' l)orn calf, a little advanced in age, .voiitJi and old age. 
In the case of the jar, &c., too, their newness and oldness are their changes of condition. 

Similarly are the iiistnimeiital phenomena the characU.‘rized objects. The taking 
in of this or that blue, &c., is tin* <*bange of cliaractoristic of tlie sc*nse of sight. The 
change of secondary <iualily consists intlie assumption by the charaltu'ist ic, of the quali- 
ties due to the existence in the present, &c., as sncli. Th<‘ present sensation of a jewel, 
^c., may l)e distinct or indistinct. This is its change of condition. 

The change of (he olq(‘ctive and inslnimental phenomena is cU'scriluwl, looking upon 
the characteristic, the secondary (juality and condition as distinct from the charactc'rizcd. 

Now the Commentator speaks of them when they are looked upon as the same ‘ In 
reality, however, there is but one change, &c.’ The word ‘ howevto*’ turns away from the 
other view acconling to which I Ik* characteristic and the charnel eriz<'d are looked upon 
as distinct. Its r«‘ality is made known here, not that the mPure of cliangi* is denied to 
the other. For what reason ? ‘ Because tho characteristic is the very being of ( ho charac- 
terized.’ 

The question is that if the characteristic is only a modilication of the cliaracterized, 
how is it tliat people do not confiiscj tho notions of the ehang(\s ? For this reason he 
says:--* And it is the change of the chracterizod alone that is detailed Ihroiigft the cha- 
racteristic.’ By the word * characteristic ’ here are understood all the tliroe things, 
namely, characteristic, secondary quality and condition. All this is the. moditication of 
tho characterized alone by means of them. There is, t herefoPi*, Init one change of the 
characteristic, &c., one not contused with the others, because there is no real distinction 
between them, the characterized objj^cts themselves do not overlap one another. 

The question arises that inasmuch as tho characteristic and the eh iracterized are 
not different from e.ach other, and because the paths of being of the characterized objects 
are different, the characteristic also must in this case behave as the characterized 
object, on account of the characteristic and the chapacterizod object being tlie same. 
For this reason he says * It is only the characteristic present in the ch iracttrizcd, &c.’ 

‘ That changes states The word ‘ state ’ here means a different ariMiigomoii I of 
the thing, a differimt appearance. Thus when vessels of gold are styled differently as 
a Ruchaka and Svastika, they differ only so far i not that the snhstance gold becomes 
not-gold. The reason is evident. They do not differ ontirol.v. 'I'his will be stated 
further on. 

The Commentator lirings foi wurd the example of the Bauddha, who holds that the 
chapacteristic onl.v is wlial .exists ‘Another says It is only the characteristics of 
the Ruchaka, &c., that are ijoing thus born, which are the realities. There is no such 
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as ft’ohl wliicb rni^ht be looked upon as a substaneo rcMiiaining the same amonpr more 
ehaiifyos lhan one. If I hero be siicli a thing as snbsinnce which remains constant* oven 
though th(» charact eristics are being changed, then that thing would bo immntablo like 
the power of consciousness. Tt would become an independent realily ; independent, that 
is to say, of tJio change which is of the very nature of the thing appearing to change. As 
the power of conscioHsiK'ss does not give up its nature even though the Equalities’ are 
con^tanily putting on different appearances, and is therefore independently eternal, so 
also would gold, &c., l)ecomo independently eternal. This, however, is not desirable. 
Therefore the eharacteristie. is not different from the characterized; the substance is 
not* diffoiMHit from Iho qualities. 

The Commentator rcfut<*s this argument This is no defect. Why? Hecauso 
constancy is not found therein.’ 

We might admit this if avo found that as a matter of fact the substance was constant 
in its so-callod eternity like unto the power of consciousness. We, however, do not find 
this constancy of ot<‘rnity. On the other hand the whole of this world, to say nothing 
of one substance only, is seen giving up its individual appearances; the appearances, 
that is to say, tliat aiv^ meant to perform certain functions. 

How is this? On account of eternity being denied to them by the authority of 
reasoning. If a jar of earth did not give up its individuality of appearance, it would 
plainly be seen as a jar even when it <‘xisted in the eondition of a half-jar or in that of 
powdered clay, c'tc. ; and it would go on performing its fiinelion loo all the same as before. 
IToin*(^ the three worlds are non-eternal. 

AVell I lieit let it l)<Mioii-<‘ternal alone, being praetieally quite Jion-existenfc as it is 
like the lotus of (he sky, on aecounl of its nnivorsality and the non-performanco of any 
function. Kor this reason he says ; ‘ ft exists in th(3 case of non-appearanee also, because 
destruction has boon denied to it.’ 

The nnmning is that il is not so very insignificant as to be altogether non-eternal 
and therefore to Ik* classed as non-exisinnt. Why? Becauso destruction has been denied 
to it by reason. • 

Thus stands the nc.isoiiing : — 

That,wlucli is non-existeii( is n<?ver visible and does not. perform any function, as 
(he lotus of (In* sky. 

Tin* three worlds, however, sometimes have some funedons and are visible. 

So are (he following e.aiisos proving its existence to be mentioned, A thing is seen 
being born ; characi eristic, secondary quality ami conditions are ever found appearing 
ther(»in. Kor this reason they are out of the category of such non-existent things as the 
lotus of the sky and the horns of a man. 

It is not, therefore, constant in its eternity, so tliat it may be classed wdth the in- 
dependent reality of consciousness. On the contrary it is only in a way eternal. This 
also proves that it is cliaiigeful. It is eternal in its change. 

By this it must be understood that in a piece of clay exist its effects, the states of 
the jar, &c., which have not yet expressed themselves. Well, let that be. But if it exists 
even if removed, how is it that it is no( perceived as iK'forc ? For (his reason the Coin- 
menfator s lys : - ‘It becomes subtle on account of conjunetivo existence, that is, on account 
of its merg'ence into the causal state. Tt becomes unporcoivablo on account of its subtlety 
and is not, therefore, perceived.' 

Having thus explained the change of characteristic the Commentator now explains 
the change of secondary qualities also as such secondary qualities. 

* The change of secondary qualities, &e,’ 

The meaning is that each secondary quality Is followed by others along with Itself, 



I^e 4^astioa is that inas.nuoh as at the time of conjunction vvith one secondary quality, 
ih^^thers aaq not pereoivod, liow can it ho said that the others also arc prosont along with 
ft? Fop this reason tho Ootninontator says:— ‘For example, a man who is attached to 
)ne woman, &c.* The non>oxistenco o£ perception does not disprove the existeuco of 
inything, proved to exist by other means of knowledge. The birth itself Of a^. thiiig at 
Ufferent places is a rdason for its existence. Nothing that exists not, can be born. . As 
!or example, the horn of a man. i 

The Commentator states a defect suggested by another : Others lind a fault in 
ihis change of secondary quality.' If the past and tho present exist at the time when 
ihe present characteristic is in oxistcnco in the present, then tho three paths of being 
nast overlap one another. U, however, the paths come into being one after tlSe other, 
hen it comes to this that ( he iioii-exlstetit comes into oxisteuco. This is the meaning. 

He refutes the argument : ‘This is thus met with, &c.’ The existence of the 
characteristics in the pros^ml is only proved by perception. It also "ives (he knowledge 
of its existence in th(^ t)ast and I ti the future as related to the present. H is plain that 
the non-existing docs not come into existence and the existing is not destroyed. He 
says the same : — ‘ If it were so tlie mind would not i)ossoss, &c.’ The mind is found posses- 
sing the characteristic of attuehmont after the time of auger has passed away. If it be 
that atlaeliment did not exist at the time of anger as capable of manifestation in the 
future, how could it b(‘ born V and if not lM)rii how could it be perceived ? 

It may be so. liven then, however, how is it proved that paths of being do not 
overlap? llo‘|jlves the answer : Further tho three secondary qualities, &e,’ The three 
secondary qua J’ ties are impossible of existence simultaneously. Where? In one mental 
modificatioii. . < succession, however, one of tho qualities does come into luanifestutioii 
by virtue of its manifesting cause. Tho ascertainment of tho secondary qualities being 
dependent upon the thing (jualilied thereby, it is along with the form of the thing 
qiiarLfied that tlie mind becomes possessed of the ipialities. Ho quotes Pahehn^ikha 
Acharya on this very subject : — ‘ And so it has been said, &c.' This has been explained 
' before. Ho summarizes : -* Tlioroferc there is, iJfcc.’ On account of the contrary charac- 
teristics of manifestation and disappearance remaining merged in thci cause, tho paths 
of being do not ovcirlap. He gives an illustration : ‘ For example, attachment to, &c.' 

Tho knowledge of the existence of attachniciit with angei was explained befOVc*. Now, 

. however, is explained the existence of relationship existing between rittaehiuent with 
respect to one object and attachment witli referoiico to another. He applies thi» illustra- 
. tion to the subject (.o bo illustrated ‘Similar is the ease with seeondary qualities, &c.’ 

Tho question is that inasmuch as uUuitity can exist ovtm tliough the identical 
object may not be perceived as such altogether, it follows that characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition being distinct phenomena, the characterized object which is nothing 
separate .‘rom them, should also bo considered to be distinet from itself under each and 
' every one of these varying states. He says that this view is not desirable, because it 
-Is contradicted by the porc<?ptiou of tlio identical substance remaining tho same under all 
varying states. * Tfc is not the eliaractorizod object that is possessed of the three paths 
of being,' because the characteristics which are not distinct from it, are possessed of the 
three paths of being. The fact of the taking up of (ho three paths of being by the charaq- 
•;ltoristics is further elucidated : -They are either visible, i, c., osseiitial, present, or latent, 
>)that is not in esse. These arc the past and the future. Of those, visil^e ones assume differ- 
|ent states of strength and weakness, &c., and are termed accordingly differently, because 
the states are ditferent, not the substance. By the word state are to be understood here 
the three things, namely, characteristic, secondary quality and condition. This is tho 
perception as such that establishes the distinction from, or the identity 
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